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..,, BY, GRORGE MACDONALD. 


Tunes words there are of weighty sound, 
And from goed men’s lips they hail us’: 
A tinkling cymbal, a drum’s rebound, ' 
For help er for comfort) they fail, us. 
The fruits of life away man flings, 
While, reaching: after. those, shadows, of 
things, 3 , 


While yet he believes in a Golden Age, 
When the Right shall need no defender :, 
The Right and the Good. waralwass must wage— 


The foe will never surrender ; 
If thou choke him not in the upper air, 
His might on the earth he will still repair. 


While yet he believes that Fortune, the jilt,’ 
To.the noble will yield herself ever : 
Her love-looks follow. the man of guilt ; 
The world to the good belongs never; 
He is in it a stranger, hé wanders away, 
Seeking a house that will not decay. 


While yet he believes. that to human gare 
Truth ever herself will show : 
Her veil no mortal hand shall raise— 
We can only think, not know ; 
Thou prison’st the spiritin sounding form, 
But the Fetterless Welks away on the storm. 


Then, noble spirit, from folly break tree, 
This one faith holding and handin 
‘What the ear tiéver heard, what tio ean see, 
‘Is the lovely, thie tric; notwithstanding > ; 
* NOt! ‘outeidle~there the a still seeks 
ott pw Tbe ee befoest ite ever cmt: 





mR. ‘natRAttVR 
BY THE REV.’ HORATIO ‘MILI CASE. 


‘(1 wana. | talk, of :things -heavenly,. or 
things earthly; things. moral, or.,things 
evangelical; things .sacred, or, things pro- 
fane; things past, or: things..to. come: 
things foreign; or. things at home; things 
more -essential, or things, cireumstantial ; 
provided that all be. done: to. our profit.’’ 
It almost takes,,one’s, breath .away and 
makes one feel greatly,.:abashed, remem- 
bering his own inconsequence and dullaess. 

Who ‘can, it. be, this, ‘‘ tall .map, -some- 
thing: more comely.at a. distance, than at 
hand,” whose wit,is so.ready and brilliant 
and range,.of reading so broad? | What 
winning pleasanteess, too, in manner and 
voice |...‘ With a very good. will ,will.I be 
your companion,” is the courteous response 
to Faithful’s modest: invitation,.to,, join 
Christian and/himself on pilgrimage. What 
delicate .politeness, just touching. on. the 
silvered fringe .of flattery! ‘To. talk of 
things that are good to me is very accept- 
able, with you, or, with.any. other; and I 
am glad that I bave.met with those that 
incline to.80,g00d,a, work.” .... , 

We may congratulate good Christian and 
simple-minded Faithful on this rare. acqui- 
sition to their company, Here ig a. man of 
parts, a man; whe knows how, to carry 
himself, a.man of culture and taste. Here 
is one who, will; be.,yaluable to, them when 
they come into. the. bewilderipg mazes of 
Vanity Fair, -He can talk, for them, .He 
knows how, to shape.an, argument. . It.must 
bea pretty smart fellow who will get the 
‘advantage of him in whatever, discussion 
may come up., He;will shed the luster of 
his talents on all the pilgrim brotherhood ! 











And not only 80; but ‘penold what 
exemplary “‘spiritual-mindédness "—a rare 


thing even in those early pilgrim days ‘and | 


lamentably séafce in” our own.“ What 


to talk of the thidgs of God? And where 
shall a maf find things tecorded so delight- 
fully and so sweetly penned as in the Holy 
Scriptures?” ‘And névér trod ‘more 
strictly’ orthodox piigriti in the way to 
Celestial City. He piousty discourses’ “of 
the vanity of edtthly things and thé benefit 
of things above; the necessity of thé new 
birth; ‘the fnstifficiency’ of ‘works; the 
need of Christ’s righteousness ”; as well as 
of repentance, faith, prayer, and’ the ‘like. 
We do not wonder that Faithful, ‘falling 
back & padé or two, whispers bagerty” to 


have Zot!’ Surely, this man will make & 
very excellent pilgrim.” Many a man 
since Faithful’s day has thought the same 
thing on first scqusin tance with Mr. Talk- 
ative. 

But what can have ‘provoked that 
“ modest” sinile” on shtewd," ploddihg 
Christian’s face? Does he stispect that 
here is too much glitter for réal’ gold? Can 
it be that in bis wide acquaiftance in the 
City of Destruction hé has’ heard Of or 
perhaps pefsonally known the tall stranger? 
“Know iim? ‘Yes, bettér than he knows 
himself”; atid the indignation of 'ad Honest 
pilgrim, of @ man to whoti sham and pre- 
tense are ‘anspeakably abominable, breaks 
forth ina torrent of ‘atfaignment which 
dashes our fine opinion of Mr. Talkative ih 
ruins, 

Poor Faithful stands agtdst! * This 
“brave companion,” this nian who was'to 
make such an “excellent pilgrim,” “a sorry 
tellow”—*“ best’ abroad, near home ugly 
enough”; “a man for ‘shy company and 
any talk’; “the’more drink he hath in tis 
crown the more of these things he liath in 
hits mouth” ; ; religion “né place’ in’ his 
heart, house, or conversation”; ‘the very 
stain, reproach, avd shame of téligion to all 
that know him ” Traly, “‘saying and 
doing are ‘two things.” We must agree 
with you, good Faithful, “ we have been in 
this man greatly deceive 

But it has done the itgtane good to fall 
in with Mr. Talkative. fapesiatiy has Faith- 
ful been drawn out of his quiet, modest 
self, and his whole" SOUT set aglow for the 
purity of the pilgridi namé. He seéemsnotto 
have had a suspicion up to this time that 
any man notin downright earnest would 
attempt the tedious and perilons pilgrimage 
to Celestial, City, Himself the incarnation 
of, honesty and fidelity, .he supposes a}l 
pilgrims .aregound.to the core.. Mr, Talk- 
ative. bas. snocked bim,into a new, but very 
essential, experience, It ig sad, but, true, 
that innocence must sometime be radely 
awakened to the knowledge .of evil; but, 
since.the evil exists, it is. better, to know 
the fact,and, be guarded, against, it... Faith- 
ful is-fally, aroused. . If the spectacle were 
not deeply. pitiful, it would be amusing to 
see Mr. Talkative put tothe blush under 
his terrible. cross-examination,. After the 
‘‘ aside” with Christian, in which, his eyes 


God, diseover: itself cohen it is én, the heart of 


ig spr oa vhaela tl dyrodile—ssam)oy 
prieks deep, but 
the blend, gentleman, trou, Prating Rew, 





with rhe least’ pivenpetie wince, sitide: 
“It is a very good question arid I'shall be 
willing to answer you an@take My answer 


: thus: Firat, where the grace of God is in the 
thing 80 ‘pleasant and what so profitable as | 


heart it causeth there a gréat outcry 


_ dgainst sin!’ Secondly” But’ hold, ‘Mr. 

| Talkativef “You have found, at length, a 
heater who'fs disposed 'to go ‘the bottom 
' of thitigs. ° ‘Your first pot’ is, unquestton- 


ably, very ‘brilliantly pat. Most" people’ 
pétheps; would décept it'ds trae. You have 


‘ accurately “described the mode in which 
| such’ grace’as gets into the’ heart of ‘not’ 


a few pilgrims—whethér “saving” grace 
or not is a question—discovers itself. It 
does” ‘produce a great outcry against sin— 
but, for the most part; ‘sin in ‘the’ bulk, or 


| sitv fii a neighbor; not the’ sin ‘in one’s own 
Christian :' ‘What a brdve companion’ we } 


heart, that mars one’s daily life: There is 


| dtitery enough, and always’ has been. If 
} the braying’ of the trumpets of self-con- 


ceifed ‘and self-righteous ‘people could 


reform society and save the would, ifwould 


have been a thing accemplished long ago. 

No, dear sir, it is not outéry that is wanted: 
but such deep ‘abhorrence of ‘sin, such’ 
“ godly antipathy” to it as will make men 
and women shun it like thé plague. And 
Faithfal adds: ‘‘I have heard men cry out 
against’ sin in the pulpit who yet can 
abide it well enough iu heart, house, and 
conversation” —ati observation which would 
not be untrue to-day. 

But suffer Mr. Talkative to go on with 
the argument. His next point is. that 
“grace in the heart manifests itself in a 
great knowledge Of Gospel mysteries,” 
The words are no sooner out of his mouth 
than the alert Faithful protests again, and, 
without giving his windy opponent chance 
to catch his cue, relentlessly cuts up his 
flimsy logic. ‘‘ To know is, indeed, a thing 
that pleaseth talkers and boasters; but to 
do is that which pleaseth God. A man 
may know like an angel, and yet be no true 
Christian.” 

Mr. Talkative begins tosuspect a thing or 
two. .He grows, cautious, He charges 
Faithful with “ lying at the catch”; and not 
a word more has he to. offer on-the topic, 
which buta little before was. so ‘* pleasant 
and profitable” tohim.. Meanwhile Faith- 
ful’s keen spear probes deeper and deeper 
into that bad, heart.. Such .a- scathing 
reproof was never.read to quaking culprit. 
** Your religion Jies in talk, and your con- 
versation [daily life] gives. this your pro- 
fession the lie. They say. you are a spot 
among Ohristians, and that religion fareth 
the worse for your ungodly conversation; 
that some, are. already: stumbled. at your 
wicked .ways and more are in danger of 
being destroyed thereby;, your religion 
and an. ale-house, covetousness, unc @ inness, 
swearing, lying, and valn-company keeping 
was stand together.” How, could the man 

stand before such vivid mirroring of his 
life? What could,he say? His paltry 
tapers of wit and rhetoric paled under this 
blazing sun of conviction. There is nothing 
left for bim but to make his adieu with 
what grace he may be able and seck some 
more congenial comrades. 

, And yet we. cannot help feeling sorry for 
Mr. ‘Talkative. It is a painful thing to see 
a man of his, abilities turn, away, from .the 
company of these honest pilgrims and go 
back to his. old evil life.. He, might have 
done Jarge serpice.for.the King. He pos- 
sessed talents which would have made him 
a pilgrim of high type. I, is:pitifal in the 
extreme, tothink that he will prostitute 


that noble gift of utterante to the driveling 
gossip of the ale-house and the blackguard 
talk of the street, when he might liave em- 
ployed it in a mission whith an‘ange!l would 
envy. Mr. ‘Talkative might have been s 
Great Hart; hé might have excelled in 
any line’ of Christian work. ‘He should 
have gained honor to the’ pilgriti name ‘as’ 
preacher, teacher, ldwyer, merchant, yea, 
even in the wildest riot of traffic in Vanity 
Fair itself. But no; thé gratia possibilities 
of his life ‘stall névét tome ‘to “thé Birth.’ 
What he might’ doe will never do;"and 
we dre certain when he parts company with 
the pilgrims that he will never beliold the 
gate of Celestial City, but will sink from 
ignominy to ignominy, until swallowed up 
in'the ruin that'Shall swiftly ovértake the 
hypocrite. In religion it is a fatal thing to 
‘say and do not.” 
a ee 
BITS. OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
THE BROWNVILLE LYCEUM 


BY oh. 





Iam sure the readers of Tus, INDEPEND- 
ENT have, not. forgotten the. names of 
‘Harry. Lampshire” and .the ; “ Terrible 
Mine” in. Georgetown, Colorado. At 
least, L am gure that. three hundred of.the 
readers. of Tae, lypEPENDENT have not 


' forgotten these names; for L have just seen 


three hundred tokens of such nemembrance 
as does not. quickly die out of people’s 
hearts. .And,it. is for, these three hundred 
friends who haye sent books to the George- 
town mipers that..this, letter is especially 
written....I know,they will be glad to hear 
what is being done with the books and 
what Harry. Lampshire:says about them. 

It. was on,one of Colorado’s loveliest 
spring days—and that means a day, lovelier 
than spring can.show in any other quarter 
of the globe; which I. know—that we set 
out. for .Geongetown.. The. marvelous 
little railroad.up. Clear Oreek .Canyon. 
seemed not, less but more marvelous than 
before—its, turnssharper, its grades steeper, 
its rock walls higher.and more wonderfully 
tinted. Ihave found.this experience a 
uniform one in revisiting places in Colorado: 
Scenery here is so unique, sostartling that 
one’s, first impression hardly does, justice 
to, it... The eye is. hewildered and sur- 
prised .and; the..attention diverted froni 
minor ,., details. .by.. the. stupendousnéss 
of the whole. It must. be, the most 
purely. dramatic couniry on the. earth, I 
think. Nature has nowhere else, so far as 
L.know, except in, the Yo Semite, such 
tragic and sublime.attitudes. The very 
silence of the fastnesses, the repose of the 
wildernesses are the silence and the repose 
of..a culmination. of; grand and terrible 
forces, awaiting. the Divine word for the 
next act in the drama. . The Old World is 
dear and is made beautifulto. many eyes 
because of .the. historic associations of. its 
mountains, and: valleys and streams with 
written records. of the lives of men, To 
me.there isan. infinitely greater spell in a 
New World which awaits its history—a 
mountain whose secret no. man has fath- 
omed, a valley, whose soil no man, has trod, 
a, stream. in whose life, no.man’s life has 
had Jot.or part. , 1 cannot;understand the 
passion which centers round the. old, the 
known,, the written, and rewritten, rather 
than, round , the ..grand,, wninterpreted, 
almost. unprophesied future. It is muchas 
if, one, should, turn from the cradle of a 





rosy. and beautiful infant to ¢he bedside of 
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& dying aged man, and find the old man’s 
wrinkle@fiesh and mumbling words more 


heautifel and more inspiriting than theg. 


baby’s cheek and Jaugh. The old 
was 8 perbaps, a gloriousone. Very 

These were some of the thoughts I had 
as at a sudden turn of the railroad we saw, 
in a tiny grassy nook, not more than thirty. 
feet square, at the base of the reck wall-on 

the opposite side of the brook, a herd of 
young antelope huddling and crowding 
against the rock and gazing with aston- 
ished rather than frightened eyes at the 
train. The day before I had read a letter 
from « friend on the Nile, who had said: 
“We have just this moment as I write 
come to land by a row of. palm trees, with 
a row of beings such as your great West 
cannot produce—turbaned blacks, sittiog on 
their heels in the sand, and castor-oil-. 
haired ladies, with nose-rings that would 
make you weep.” I mentally compared 
the two pictures, and the antelopes seemed 
more interesting than the turbaned blacks, 
more suggestive and more gladdening. 

We were much disappointed, on reaching 
Georgetown, to learn that the, ‘‘ Terrible 
Mine” was not to be seen; being in pro- 
cess of litigation and held by armed men. 
This seemed to be almost the normal con- 
dition of a valuable mine, I regret. to say. 
Titles, are imperfect, and the respect for 
titles is still more imperfect in Colorado. 
As soon as a mine is proved to be a 
really valuable one its owner is lucky 
if several other owners do not ap- 
pear, lay an injunction on him, or drive 
out his miners. We heard a comical 
story of one mine, from which the legit- 
imate owner was utterly.unable to drive 
out an.opposing party.of miners who bad 
taken possession of one part of the mine, 
and were working defiantly, carrying off 
his silver under bis very eyes. They 
laughed the decisions of the courts to 
scorn and went on minivg. So the pro- 
prietor had to resort tosome of the means 
familiarly known to freshmen in college— 
such as assifotida, drowning out, and so 
forth; a dangerous sort of game to play 
with obstinate men underground, yet not 
so dangerous as a game of rifles and bowie 
kuives. As I heard their accounts of law- 
Jessbess and recklessness, I said to myself 
again, as I said last year: ‘‘ Where in the 
world could # good book do more good 
than in the hands of these miners?” And 
I felt a new gratitude to all the friends who 
had sent them. 

We found Harry Lampsbire, or “* Captain 
Lampshire,” as he is called bere, in charge 
of the Cold Stream Mine. This mine lies 
very much higher up on the mountain than 
the Terrible. The road leading up to it 
would be a road to be proud of in any part 
of the world, and is a road to be astonished 
atin this. The famous road through thé 
Anvpezzo Pass, in Italy, which crosses and 
recrosses and crosses again the side of the 
Antelas, is not finer. I was reminded of 
it as we wound slowly up to the Cold 
Stream. More than fifteen hundred feet 
above us a pile of shining ore and a small 
yeliow pine building shone in the sun on 
the mountain side. In a straight line they 
were only a short distance away; but it was 
a mile and a half or two miles of zigzagging 
road. One has toconquer the air by tack- 
ing on the land as well as on the sea. It 
was a rarely beautiful view, the down-look 
from this road into the valey. The Clear 
Creek torrent was one whirling mass of 
foam. Its roar reached us like the roar of 
a distant sea. The hillsides were covered 
with patches of snow, in sharp contrast with 
the dark green firs. Close along the edges of 
our road ran the ever-graceful, ever-beauti- 
ful Kinnikinick vines, now looking their best 
in their spring flowering. The flower is a 
tiny white and pink bell, almost precisely 
like the flower of the wintergreen ; but it 
grows in thick clusters, three or four in a 
cluster, and does not hangits head. The 
wild gooseberry bushes were also in full 
flower. No room for one pink bell more 
on any bush. These and the sweet white 
daisies were the only flowers we saw. We 
were too early for the grand flower-show 
which we had seen last year along these 
hillsides. 

Harry Lampshire was standing’ outside 
the door of the mine. He is a Cornishman 


+ and ~~ 





and has the clear, sharp, grayish-blue ¢ye 
‘which Cornish people are sure to have. 
looked ps at. first, wit J a surprised 


is @ead, or dying. Viee. le | In 


fhe frtonde at the Enst be had ney 
Thad been a little disheartened 
ing before by a talk rith one of 


of the lyceum and the library. He was 
not an optimist, in any sense of the word, 
and had little faith in the progress of the 
race or the improvement of individuals. 

““They’d care more for a pipe and a 
drink of whisky,” he said, ‘than for all 
the books you'can givé them. TI don’t be- 
lieve in that kind of thing. It’s all very 
pretty, but it don’t anrount to anything.” 

‘*I don’t believe Harry, Lampshire wowld 
say 80,” I replied. 

‘*Ob! no. Harzy’s, all .agog about the 
library. He'll tell. you a-different storm F 
But it’s no use.”, 

“Ahl’.E said, ‘“T_ think -he has the best 
means of knowing, I shall ask bim,”.., 

So one of the, first questions, I asked 
Harry Lampshire was: ‘‘ Nowy tell.me, do 
the men really care about the books ?” 

** You bet they dol”, he exclaimed.. Then, 
looking at me @ little wonderingly, as.if,it 
struck him as a.strange thing that anybody 
could ask such a ansotion, he. repeated: 
** You bet they. do,” 

Then he. went. on. to tell me how there 
were nearly three hundred books, and not 
one bad one; how the.men carried, them 
home. to read; and how they met inthe 
Lyceum building, in good.weather, almost 
every night, to read. There could.be no 
doubt that. from. Harry Lampshire’s point 
of view the, library .was;s great pleasure 
and a great blessing, He, spoke with great 
emphasis and a true Englishman’s pride of 
one gift—that of Macaulay’s. ‘* History. of 
England.” 

‘*There’s one. gentleman.sent us a whale 
set of the ‘History of Bngland,’ Macau. 
lay’s—the whole set. Wasn't that a splen- 
did present?” he said. 

After our talk with Captain Lampshire, 
we drove to the Lyceum building, which is 
a mile further up the Creek, where a little 
cluster of miners’ houses is called ‘* Brown- 
ville.” Mr. Foster, the secretary of the 
Lyceum, met us, showed us the library, 
and explained to us the plan and workings 
of the Lyceum. Of course, it would not 
be in the nature of American things thatit 
should not have a very long “ constitution” 
and any number of “‘ by-laws.’”’ These 
were neatly written out and put up on the 
walls.. The only thing [ recollect about 
them is that if a book were kept out sixty 
days the keeper must pay for it, and that 
the yearly subscription to the Lyceum is 


eight dollars. 
“That seems to me 4 large sum for a 


workingman with a family,” I said. 

“No,” Mr. Foster replied. “We find it 
much easier to collect it from the married 
men than from the unmarried.” 

I still think, however, that the tax is 
large, and that the ends of the Lyceum and 
library would be better met if the yearly 
assessment were a smaller one. When the 
building is paid for I hope the tax will be 
reduced. They still owe about two hun- 
dred dollars on that. It isa small, neatly- 
built room, forty-five feet ‘by twenty-five 
and fourteen feet high. It stands close on 
the edge of the Creek, in x pretty grove, 
and is reached by a footpath ‘crossing two 
narrow bridges. The front 'is painted of & 
pale lavender color, and the little building 
looks really picturesque as you get glimpses 
of it through the trees.“ There are in it 
four round tables and two long ones, all of 
unpainted pine. The walis also are of 
unpainted pine. But that is no bad'thing 
in Colorado, where pine is of a rich and 
royal yellow, with which no possible paint 
could compare. Somebody’ gave the miners 
an old mineral cabinet, and about half the 
books are kept in that. The rest are piled 
@ one of the tables. ‘Phere are also stacks 
of magazines and newspapers. ‘Tae Inpr- 
PENDENT and The Uhristian Union are setit 
regularly; also Phe Hoening Post in ‘big 
parcels every féw ‘weeks, Mr’ Fos: 
ter ‘said. Several other’ ne 
come irregularly. After the papers’ have. 









fsliterally true, as en, Lampshire said, 
that there isnot a single worthless . book 
there. More than that, there is not a book 
there that I was not glad to see. There are 
very few novels, and those good. Mac- 
donald and Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Stowe 
are the only namesIrecollect. I only wish 
one of our free libraries'at the. East could 
show a record as clean of trasb as this 
chance gathering of books sent out to these 


| Rocky Mountain miners. 


At one end.of the room is.a raised plat- 


_ form for music, and I was very glad to see 


pasted up.on, the walls. a programme of 
dances. They have occasionally a dance, 
or a reading, or. a lecture. _To these. the 


' women go; but they do not: goin the even- 


ings to, read. 

** Why vot ?” I ssed one of the women 
I saw. She colored and looked as if it 
had never occurred to her before, and said: 

‘*I don no, Trey only want us at the 
dances.” 

‘*But;.you have. the books to read. at 
home,” I said. ., ' 

“Oh! yes,” she said. . ‘‘ Splendid books, 
too, they are and a plenty.’’ 

‘*Why.do.not the women come in .the 
evenings, as. well.as the men?” I asked the 
secretary. ‘You. surely do not forbid 
them ?” 

‘Oh! certainly not., Nothing has ever 
been said about it,” he.replied. But he 
looked as surprised at the suggestion as the 
woman herself had. 

Certainly there could have heen no cons 
yentional prejudice in the minds of these 
miners on the subject. of sex. They have 
never heard of Stuart Mill, or Dr, Clarke, 
or probably of the, Woman’s Journal. As 
we drove away, I wondered, and I have 
wondered ever since, why it had seemed 
to those women, 28. well,as ,to their hus- 
bands and. brothers .and.sons, simply the 
natural thing that they should not go into 
the Lyceum room in the evenings to read 
the papers and books, of which they were 
so glad at home. 

When I asked you, last year, dear friends, 
for.these books for the miners, I said, you 
may remember: ‘‘If ‘you could have seep 
Harry Lampshire’s face as, 1 saw it when 
he said, ‘After a man’s. been in a-mine all 
day he’s got to have something in the 
evening,’ you would never forget it.” 

This year I say-you would never forget 
Harry Lampsbire’s tone if you had heard 
his,reply to my. question if the men really 
eared for the books. 

“Youbet they do! You bet they do!” 
And as long as you remembered it, when- 
ever you came across a story book of yours 
that was doing nobody any good, you 
would just tie it up in a paper and send it 
on its way to the ‘‘Brownville Lyceum.” 


(Rm 
OUR METROPOLITAN LIBRARY. 


BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 


Ina central part of the City of New 
York—retired from fts tumult and con- 
fusion—stands that dignified-looking ed- 
ifice, the Astor Library. ‘The stracture, 
which meastires 180 ‘feet in ‘front by 105 
feet in depth, impresses the beholder with 
the idea that it represents, however unos- 
tentatiously, solid worth. A» i thisitreally 
does, no other public library in the country 
beating cotmparison with it for the cost- 
liness and rarity of fits literary collections. 
For the student—whatever may be his 
pursuit or department of research, whether 
the practical arts; law, theology, linguist- 
ies, mathematics, ormedicine ; archwology, 
architecture, painting, sculpture, poetry, or 
history—there are here to be found ample, 
if not unequaled resources at his command. 
The fotringid worth of this library is not to. 
be computed by its numerical extent of 
volumes—although it already numbers over 
one hundred and fifty thousand—but by 
their high character and importance, many 
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bundreds of its costly works being unique 
‘ta this collection, awh; 


porto 
as 


founder, was not that of a popular library; 
but one that should supplement all such, 
and should comprise those rare and costly 
works which are usually inaccessible even 
toscholars. Such a collection is the Astor; 
and it may be added that never before bas 
there been got togethers an accumula- 
tion of books of equal r and value in 
so-brief a. time.. So-far from its being » 
chance assemblage of miscellaneous works, 
it is theresult of that laborious Preys 
and pivtiograp nica kill that have 
dered the name of its first superintendent, 
Dr. Cogswell, so intimately connected witb 
the institution and'éd é to scholars, 
When on bis last. tour in Europe, exploring 
the book marts, in quest of literary treas- 
ures, it was gratifying to find such mag- 
nates of science as Humboldt, Bunsen, and 
Lepsius referring soiappreciatiyely as they 
did to the Astor, hailing itas an instituticn 
in which the world at large was a 
interested. 

The herculean yet self-imposed task by 
Dr. Cogswell of the entire classification of 
the library and of preparing the catalogue of 
its contents—forming five large octavo vol- 
umes—affords additional evidence of his un- 
tiring zeal, extensive learning, and singular 
devotion to his great life-work. Nor must 
it be forgo! ten that to the combined wisdom 
and judicious management of its board of 
trustees thie valuable institution of learning 
is largely indebted for its present utility, 
importance, and success. 

It is, moreover, self-sustaining and self- 
increasing; and thus it proffers, free of all 
cost,{ts privileges and immunities to’ all 
lovers of learning throughout the United 
States and the world. It is a gratifying 
fact to note that during, the past decade of 
yearsit has more than doubled. its number 
of readers—the best possible test of its 
great public utility and general apprecl- 
ation as an institution of learning. Indeed, 
it has long since been regarded as a necessity 
by men of letters and scientists, as well as 
by contributors to our periodical literature 
and members of. the editorial. corps, who 
are accustomed to.resert to this great lit- 
erary restaurant in quest of he intellectual: 
pabulum which they again re for the: 
entertainment,of the, voracious public, 

Could the origin and history of much of 
the leartied labor that has shed luster upon: 
American letters ‘be known, no insigoificant. 
portion would, doubtless, be found to have: 
‘been accomplished “in one or other of the 
halls of Astor. | Few, indeed, of note im the 
ranks of authorship there are who have 
not at sdme time beén attracted by the 
rich storés of learning, as well as by the 
studious atmosphere and almost monastic 
quiet of this academic retreat.’ How many, 
whom partial Fortune bas failed to befriend, 
have there not been who bere have sought to 
beguile themselves of their troubles? Who 
can tell how many a heart, sorrow laden, 
has here, by the alchemy of a good book, 
become oblivious to all save its own sweet 
enchantment? Or. ‘who shall determine 
the amount of good this noble institution 
bas achieved by its attractive: power in 
wining’ to virtuous ways the neglected 
ones and ‘idlers from’ the “ranks of vice, 
by inspiring them with noble purposes and 
aims. In fine; it is no easy task to’enunt- 
erate the manifold uses and benefits which 
combine to make up the total worth of such 
8 bebeficient institution. And yet, strange 
as it thay seem, this great work that it is so 
noiselessly achieving is comparately but 
little suspected even by the denizens of the 
populous'city in which it ‘stands: | During 
the past year, accotding to the statistics, 
there: wéré admitted to’ the alcoves of the 
Wbrary 6,838. persons ‘engaged: in’ literary 
pursuits, while readers in the ball numbered 
94,854, and the'volumes given out to: the 
teaders amounted’ to ‘o‘Tess than 127,570! 
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: prolific of benefit to the community at 


largé, simply because it may not, perchance, 
possess their own desideratum—the latest 
novel of the day. The entire estate of the 
Astor Library, its rare collection of books, 
its two halls, ‘with the ground upon which 
they stand, and its other property in real 
estate, have been estimated in round figures 
at a million and a half of dollars. 

Compared with the great libraries of 
Europe, the Astor has’ exeeeded them in 
the rapidity of its growth and the essential 
importance of its artistic and literary ac- 
quisitions. Not much more than a score of 
years have elapsed since it was inaugurated; 
yetits collections represent the several de- 
partments of knowledge, which are far 
more complete than were those of the great 
library of the British Museum at the same 
period of its growth. Some approximate esti- 
mate of the artistic resources of the Astor, for 
example, may be obtained from the follow- 
ing brief list of great national art produc- 
tions which, among others, it contains— 
namely, Pirnesi’s twenty folios on Grecian 
and Roman Antiquities; Peret’s “‘ Cata- 
combs”; Lepsius’s ‘‘ Views of Egypt,” 12 
vols. folio; Raphael’s ‘‘ Loggie of the Vat- 
ican”; ‘‘Musée Francais” and ‘‘ Musée 
Royal,” 6 vols, folio; Champollion’s 
**Egypt”; Jahn’s “ Frescoes of Pompeii,” 
8 vols. folio; Count Bastard’s “Ilumina- 
tions”; ‘Il Vaticano,” 8 vols. folio; Auéu- 
bon’s “Birds of America”; ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Expedition to Egypt; and the superb Gal- 
leries of Florence, Versailles, Russia, Dres- 
den, and England; the ‘Stafford Gallery,” 
**Raphael’s Gallery,” ‘‘ Gallery of. the Old 
Masters,” ‘‘ Rembrandt’s,” etc. From this 
epitome in the single department of the 
fine arts it will. be apparent that there is 
enough here to regale the eye and intellect 
of the artist for many a. calendar month; 
and, when finished with these, more than 
as much again will yet remain to be ex- 
plored. To students in other branches of 
science, history, or literature,in all lan- 
guages, like attractions also here await 
them; so that no surprise need be felt to 
find them often lingering over their several 
studies whole weeks of days. 

In all institutions, however, to which the 
general public are admitted among the 
mapy who prize its immunities there will 
always be found some who seem disposed 
to abuse or pervert its privileges. These 
are, of course, the uncultivated and illiter- 
ate—such as seek mere amusement, or put 
in an appearance simply to obtain tempora- 
ry shelter from sun or shower, or to fill up 
a vacant hour with some work of fic- 
tion, that will be innocent of causing the 
headache, There are also others frequent- 
ing this establishment who might be styled 
living ‘‘literary curiosities” —such as 
seem to have no definite object, aim, 
or purpose before them, but who haunt 
the halls like troubled ghosts, in a state 
of perpetual unrest. A few years ago 
a Portuguese refugee was an habitué of the 
library. He would attitudinize and mean- 
der about the place in such a serio-comic 
theatrical style as to suggest the possibility 
of his being a case of semi-lunacy. His lit- 
erary diet usually consisted. of volumes of 
“Lope de Vega”; indeed, he rarely changed 
his viands for months together. His dress 
and his address were in conflict, for his 
attire was terribly dilapidated; and yet he 
proudly refused to accept the offer once 
tendered to him of a new equipment, while 
his proud patrician bearing seemed to give 
the lie to his poverty. When he was 
recalled home, he took leave of the offi- 
cials of the library with an air of such 
dignity and grace as to give the impres- 
sion of his being a nobleman in dis- 
guise, 

Ever and anon there may be seen glid- 
ing about some cadaverous, individual, 
looking like an impersonation of disease or 
some evil genius, Others, again, with as- 
pect so wild and mysterious as to look, 
however picturesque at a distance, quite 
the reverse when in juxtaposition. A year 
or two ago a German oddity used to obtrude 
himself upon the notice of the readers, to 
the amusement of some and the disgust of 
many. , He was redolent of garlic to that 
degree that the mauoais edeur | used to her- 
ald his, approach wherever he went. He 
vegetated upon volumes of Goethe, “* year. 
in and year out.’ His pastime consisted in 
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found’to exclaim against an institution so | scribbling over dirty scraps of paper, in TO A HALF-FRIEND. 


bad German and worse English, an inter- 
minable string of unintelligible jargon. He 
could not be considered remarkably neat; 
and yet he was not deficient in self-esteem, 
for he used to tie up his hairina knot at 
the top of his head, and would otherwise 
perform absurd pantomimics to court ob- 
servation. When oncé asked why he wore 
his bair in that strange fashion, he said’, 
“‘Once I dressed ‘to please other people; 
now I dress to please myself.” Some half 
dozen years since there might have been 
seen almost daily a young Mandarin, with 
a contour almost Caucasian, his Jet hair 
plaited and falling down his back, and 
draped in the costume of his country; and 
on the opposite side of the hall an Armen- 
ian student, with his Turkish fez and Ori- 
ental robe—both struggling over our cruel 
English. At the western extremity of the 
North Hall may be found occasionally a 
motley group, characters from all countries 
and climes. Amongthem some might be 
seen poring over our pioneer American his- 
tory; others trying to digest Webster's 
Dictionary; others again, not content with 
their mother tongue, are worrying their 
brains about the irregular conjugations and 
idioms of other languages; while yet 
others are to be found luxuriating over 
London Punch. There are also, especially 
in summer time, a few who, succumbing 
to atmospheric influences, turn the library 
into a dormitory. Our category of literary 
curiosities is not yet complete; for we have 
not referred to the bibliomaniacs and Bolie- 
mians who occasionally haunt these pre- 
cincts. The first-named ravenously devour 
grim black folios; the otbers ruthlessly in- 
dulge their lawless habit of freebooting and 
literary larceny. Nor have we yet referred 
to the ladies of letters who not infrequent- 
ly grace the Astor with their presence. 
These fair sttidents ate, of course, above 
criticism; but occasionally one may detect 
among them a bas bleu, or popular novelist, 
by the insignia of a roll of manuscript, as 
well as her singular dignity of carriage, 
and not seldom the liberal demands she 
imposes upon the patient service of the 
librarian. Then there are the inevitable 
costumers, modistes, and members of the 
histrionic profession, who all in turn make 
their appeals. The first-mentioned—whose 
vocation it is to drape and deck the votaries 
of Fashion with the. most artistic taste— 
are sure to come, a bevy of beauties, to the 
library whenever a bal masque is announced, 
in search of the costumes of all climes and 
times, Lastly, there are the pedigree- 
hunters—persons who are devoted to the 
curious pursnit of robbing their worthy 
forefathers of their just fame; who deny 
to the bones of their defunct ancestors the 
guaranteed repose of the grave; persons 
who pique and plume themselves upon 
their propd extraction and who estimate 
the achlevements.of their predecessors at 
the expense of their own. 

Thus it will be seen that the characters 
who frequeny this great. rendezyous, of 
literature and science are somewhat com- 
plex and heterogeneous. While the major- 
ity of the visitants are persons of culture 
and learning, there are also the afore- 
mentioned “eccentricities of genius” who 
thus. persistently honor the establishment 
hag their presence. They might, indeed, 

be styled the fungi that cling as excres- 
cences to this great fruit-bearing tree, 
although they are powerless for eyil, since 
they neither impair its health, nor its 
growth. 

If the characteristic glory of our, country 
be its common-school system of education, 
then among the many institutions of the 
land devised by private munificence few, 
if any, may be said to rival, for its wide- 
spread utility, the Astor Library. Like 
the far-famed Bodleian, of Oxford, the 
Astor forms.a sort of supreme gourt of 
letters, where questions in debate may be 
solved. Among the most eminent of 
public benefactors. whose names will be 
embalmed in the grateful memory of Amer- 
ica are those of Smithson, Girard, Pea- 
body, Cooper, and Astor. If popular 
education be one of the great safeguards of 
society and the surest guaranty for for the 


Republic, then these OM i foundations | 


Soest aaa 
cannot be oy d. They are 
‘of priceless value and importance. 
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How well I know the secret spell to turn 
Your best good-will to me, 

The delicate untrath eould I but learn 

‘ Ot well-bred flattery. 

Just to o’erstep the plain sincerity 
Of friend to friend—no more; 

Onty to hint “ Your truth is truth to me, 
No higher,and no lower.” 

Seeming to prize your quality and gift, 
Though not on praise intent; 

But on the current of our talk to drift 
Into a smooth assent. 


To accept without demnr or differing eyes 
The half-truth of your thought, 

And hide my protest in a compromise 
By dumb good-nature taught. 

To linger on your chosen plot of ground 
Asif I too would choose it ; 

To know a richer realm lies all around 
Your fence—and yet refuse it. 


To fear to disagree, though what you say 
Savors of sect and clan ; 

My fortress of conviction to betray 
And yield life’s cherished plan ; 

To slight the solemn conscience pressing down 
Upon my private faith ; 

To wear the decorous fashion of the town; 
To hesr some shadowy wraith, 


Iustead' of what I know to be myself, 
Utter opinions squared 

To social rnles—a poor, unreal elf 
Consenting to be snared ; 

And playing out a graceful pantomime 
Whete earnest truths are naught, 

To catch 'the easy plaudits of the time, 
But bide my dearest thought :-— 


Thus might I win you soon to be my friend, 
Now half a friend at best. 
Yet none would say I flattered. I but send 
Some fractions thoughts to rest. 
I 


HOUSEHOLD ART. 
BY WILIJAM HENRY GOODYEAR. 


Tue Central idea of taste fs the corre- 
spondence of structure and purpose, or of 
arrangement and. use» ~The architecture of 
a Greek temple is a perfect instance of 
harmony. Its details as used in the New 
York Post Office or any Renaissance build- 
ing (the style that crowds Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue) are in bad taste. The Gothic 
cathédfal of the Middle Age is a perfect 
style. Not so the Gothic churches of New 
York, with their sham vaultings and mean. 
ingless buttresses. Large numbers of 
American cottages are perfect instances of 
structural building. The Pompeian uten- 
sila are splendid instances of decorated 
construction; a Pompeian lamp as gas- 
burner is anything but Pompeian taste. 

The cornice and lIambrequin, with ot 
without the curtains looped beneath, do not 
satisfy the principle of purpose. ‘The idea 
of acurtain is that {t shall at ‘times en- 
tirely exclude the light and air, at times 
entirely admit it. It must move on'é visible 
rod and show its fabric free from arbitrary 
lines and folds. The comparative cheap- 
ness of arrangement will enable any one, 
with the same money, to securé a more 
beautiful curtain—an irrefragable argu- 
ment in favor of the new fashion. 

It is not moral to conceal a permanent 
shabbiness of cheap workmanship with a 
perishable expensive covering. The par- 
quet floor and rug, therefore, replaces the 
carpet. The carpet is-eschewed because it 
is not healthy, because it is not clean, be- 
cause it is not needed under the furniture 
about the sides of the room, because a 
beautiful carpet is too precious to be cut 
and haggled, because it must not be made 
unfit for change of residence or room, be- 
cause the money saved in size will help to 
make a decent wooden floor oF get a better 
rug. 

The principle of correspondence if use 
and structure does not restrict the use of 
ornament. It directs it. It gives’ orna- 
ment significance as a means of em- 
phasizing the lines and points of struc- 
tafe, the joints and terminatiots. ° It 
is true that thé designs in furniture 
| which have followed the improved taste 
aré much tuore sitpple than those whicli 
Pianeg are extremely sparing of ‘or- 

ament and ‘often’ wonecessarily’ severe; 

is natutal that design should move a 
‘under the 

redis- 





“bat I 
awkwardly at the 
body ‘of ideas ‘which’ have 





covered by study, instead of resulting from 

the spontaneous feeling of a taste never 

subject to corruption. The prominence of 

Mr. Eastiake’s most excellent book, 

‘*Houséhold Taste,” has given great cur- 

rency to his designs, which may be feund, 

thotgh sometimes degraded and distorted, 

in every furniture store of New York; and 

these designs are characterized by very great 

simplicity. I attribute this severity rather 
to the anxiety of new beginnings than to 
the influence of Medisval art, which was as 
exuberant and varied as any, No mistake 
could be greater than assuming the designs 
of any artist to be norms of style, and a 
very amusing but natural imitation may be 
found in the expressions of good furniture 
designers when “ Eastlake furniture” is the 
subject of conversation. Since the study 
of a good thing should never be for the 
purpose of copying it, and old is, therefore, 
as good as new for purposes of study, the 
greatest catholicity is to be recommended in 
cultivating an appreciation of good design 
in furniture. The Strozzi Palace in Flor- 
encé, with three stories of rustica masonry, 
graded in roughness and size according to 
the story, teaches the same lesson of making 
that appear which fs, (structural decoration)» 
as the Pompeian lampstand with a reclining 
Silenus to strengthen the base for the eye. 
From the two together we may learn to 
like a third object on definite grounds, 
which is neither a palace nor a lampstand. 
Pictures or objects of Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Medisval, Moresque, and Japanese 
should be knows in as large numbers as 
possible. 

In general, it may be said that the nearer 
an article of furniture is to the require- 
ments of our own time the worse for pur- 
poses of illustration, however excellent it 
may be, because the tendency is to eonfound 
the thing with the prineiple. It is best not 
to cultivate the taste by those things which 
mark that it is being cultivated. On the 
other hand, the reproduction of past styles 
in design is the sure path to incompetent 
work. The extreme of the ridiculous is 
reached in Pugin’s designs for furniture, 
for instance, and his Gothic hearth-brush, 
with the bristles springing from the roof of 
achurch. If our fashionable firms con- 
tinue to design Greek rooms and Queen 
Anne sideboards, it is more for a public 
which cannot be told too many things at 
once than from the proclivities of their 
good designers, who always like to draw 
their own things and have the credit for it. 

“There is a requirement not less felt by 
the cultivated eye than structural unity. 
It is variety’or “‘life.” From this feeling it 
is that the best firms do not keep much 
furniture in stock, but make a new design 
for each piece as it fs wanted; from this 
feeling that sets of furnituré are po longer 
upholstered in one pattern and that each 
chair, fot instance, has # distinct design; 
that the two curtains of 4 window are of 
different patterns. In dress the feeling 
shows itself in the diagonal polonaise, the 
one-sided looping, ‘ae bow and the flower 
set somewhat awry, the earrings of different 
pattern—things which appear eccentricities 
to the dull modern taste, but springing 
from the inner principles of art and having 
Correspondentces in the piles of Egypt, the 
temples of ‘the Greeks, the churches of the 
Middle Age. Gothrough the Museum of 
Naples and see the infinite variety of motive 
within the principle of structure decoration. 


The more trivial and commonplace the ob- | 


ject the greater freedom and eccentricity of 
motive should there be. Match-boxes and 
ash-holders may be miracles of genius. No 
artist is too great to deal with them. Ben- 
venuto Cellini designed a pair of bellows. 
if anybody wants to'rank the'19th century 
art with Medieval, let him compare the nut- 
crackers of the two periods; or with the 
Greek, let him take the saucepans. As for 
the jewelry, it makes one heartsick to look 
at Etruscan ‘or Ashantee, Greek’or Turkish, 
Renaissatice ‘or Medieval, beside our own. 
Nside from the colors, it is’ the free- 
dom of design which makes’ the East- 
etn shawl or carpet superior’ to West- 
érp; ‘just as old ‘lace’ is better than 
machine-made, for the same reason. Oon- 
trary to modern preconceived ideas, fashion 
is now aware that érregularity is the thing 
in desigh. Did you ever see two Japanese 
dinner-plates alike, the same pattern on 
different’ sides ‘of # Obivese teapot, a 
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Greek or Roman scroll-work in which cor- 
responding leaves are similar, a Medieval 
church -with a regular ground-plan, an 
Arabesque wood carving in symmetrical 
pattern, or a Greek temple (not a Baptist 
church Greek temple) with equally spaced 
columns. In all modern art there is no 
more. fruitful subject of study in this re- 
spect than the cheap Japanese fan. East- 
lake says: “We have only to remember 
the extraordinary success of Japanese dec- 
oration, where symmetry and what may be 
called the methodism of ornamént are en- 
tirely discarded, and with so admirable a 
result that the bighest grace of European 
manufacture in an artistic sense sinks into 
insignificance beside it, 


In still another way the. Japariese and 
Chinese art is instructive. There is no 
better field to join battle with preconceived. 
opinion over that well-recognized but little- 
known. rule of art,.that decoration. shall 
NoT imitate Nature—a principle recognized 
by ali: the lights of modern taste. We 
quote from the introduction to the master- 
work of English art.culture, the “Grammar 
of. Orngment,” by Owen Jones: “ Flowers 
or other natural objects shall not be used 
as ornament, bat conventional representa- 
tions founded.on these—universally obeyed 
in the best periods of art, equally violated 
when art. declines.” ‘‘The more closely 
Nature is copied the. further we are from 
producing a work of art, True art consists 
in idealizing, not. copying the forms of 
Nature.” 

The following from Enstlake: “ A carpet 
shaded in imitation of natural objeets an 
absurdity.” ‘‘An established principle in 
the art of design that decorative art is 
degraded when.it passes into direct imita- 
tion of natural objects.” ‘‘Toan educated 
eye the. literal reproduction in wood or 
sione.of the actual form assumed by ani- 
mal or vegetable life by no means agreea- 
ble.”., The grotesque figures. of Chinese 
or Japanese decoration are neither the 
product of a diseased fantastic taste, as 
some suppose, nor the offspring of incom- 
petent design; but denote an acquaintance 
with principles until lately lost to modern 
art, but. observed by Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Greek, and the Middle Age. It must be 
well noted that the reproduction of Nature 
for iis own sake in. painting or sculpture 
is a very different thing from the use 
of Nature not for itself, but for. orna- 
ment, where it must, therefore, be subord- 
inate to.. the. purpose, which demands 
marked lines and simple colors, to the thing 
decorated, and to. the material used. In 
fact, there is no better way of compre- 
hending this question of conventional treat- 
ment than by noting that truth demands 
it, The material must be true to. itself, 
In erockery, in upholstery, in . wall-paper 
and dress patterns the. designs exist for the 
sake of the color; this being one reason 
why perapective, shadings, and naturalistic 
tints are to be.eschewed .in such things, as 
they are invariably,in, Turkey carpets and 
Eastern shawls...A grotesque or typifying 
treatment is in truer, harmony, with Nature; 
tos is not the nature of. the material. to 
be first considered, more than an arbitrary 
fiction of the mind, which chooses to force 
on textile fabrics or chinaware. representa- 
tions unsuited to their uses? . Then, again, 
where no deception is attempted. the imag- 
iration rebounds upon and inspires the 
design. But where the treatment is nat- 
utalistic, the very closeness of illusion helps 
* dispel it; for the lack of real life is the 
more apparent the closer the resemblance. 
Sympathy. of treatment with material is 
found in all the metal work of antiquity, as 
in ati Mediseyal and Renaissance carving, 
The wooden lion’s foot is the foot of a 
wooden lion, The metal branch is.a branch 
of metal. The stone leaf is a stony leaf, 
The grotesque combinations which hyper- 
critical critics have been.accustomed to 
condemn spring in reality. from._poetic 
sympathy with the conditions of matter 
and creative fancy, held subordinate to the 
character of the decorated... object. The 
Greek may place a Gorgon head, never the 
head of .a Minerva, on the handle of hig 
vase. 

As to. perspective, it was long held 
that antiquity was, ignorant of it, simply 
because it was ignored in deceration where 
a receding background would impair the 
appearance of solidity and detract from 
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the lines of figures on which the artist 
counted for effect. 

It is not Gesirable or, at least, not 
to be expected that reasoning should 
control the taste;’ but. it: *mayper- 


suade to:ostudy which will lead» to the 


desired standpoint. And, sinee theré is-no 
good art so.abundantly accessible.as Japan- 
ese, I quote from the work of :Bayle<St. 
John on the'“ Collections of ‘the Louvte” 
a passage on Chinese art, whieh will ‘hold 
equally of both: -“ We see in this art. the 
evidence of the deepest acquaintance with 
the mysteries.of color and ofall the* pres- 
tige of colored opposition and contrast. 
Even in drawing there are. observations and 
rules laid down by which our most able 
draughtsmen might profit. -It is very ‘easy 
to accuse of ignorance and forgetfalness 
people who have not sought what we seek 
and who have aimed at results which do not 
occupy us, -Even the absence of «perspect- 
ive, so often made a ground of reproach, 
is not long felt.in presence of the finest pro- 
ductions of Chinese art when we consider 
with what. aim they were exeeuted. It 
may be said, indeed, to be quite counter- 
balanced by certain systematic advantage.” 

It is evident that the Chinese,. more 
familiar with perspective than is.commonly 
acknowledged, were aware of this great 
advantage, which the moderns perhaps bave 
too generally abandoned—namely, the bird’s- 
eye view, as augmenting the capacity of the 
ground, while at the same time the objects 
and figures do not mask each other, What- 
ever may be thought of the bird’s-eye view 
as means of representing Nature, itis cer- 
tainly the only means of combining realism 
with decoration. 

In art feeling is better than reason; but 
feeling must be cultivated, and distrust is 
felt where the critic announces that no rea- 
son can be given... Not.because we should 
reason over.our, enjoyment, but because we 
must learn to enjoy, is it worth while to dis- 
sect the principles of taste. We have found 
three—purpose, ‘‘life,” and ‘ truth.” . Let 
us look to the chairs and tables, 





AMERICA AS KNOWN IN 1620. 


————— 


BY FRANCIS VINTON. 





At this time, when every fragment. of 
our national history is assuming an interest 
unfelt before, it is seasonable to point to ap 
initial circumstance in the expedition of 
the Plymouth pilgrims which seems to 
have escaped attention, It is well known 
that the English refugees from. Lincoln- 
shire first took refuge in Holland, and so- 
journed at Leyden from 1608 to 1620, 
When at length they felt that their young 
people were in danger of being corrupted 
by the gay manners of that city, and 
thought of removing to the wilderness of 
America, it is.certain that they must have 
sought information. concerning. the con- 
tinent to which their attention was directed, 
Their first application would be made, no 
doubt, to the famous university beneath 
whose shadow they were and with whose 
professors Robinson, their pastor, was 
familiar, In the university library they 
would, of course, be referred to the great 
geographical work (the first atlas ever pub- 
lished), originated at Antwerp by Abrabam 
Ortelius, and often republished before their 
time. Of this, the most recent edition had 
been issued in the year 1612, after they 
arrived in Holland, That stately folio, con- 
sisting of two hundred sheets of paper and 
containing more than that number of sepa- 
rate delineations, would be put into their 
bands. _Butin it they would find no true 
map of America; certainly not of that part 
in which they were interested. Ortelius re- 
hearses the names of twenty authorities on 
whom he relies for his representations of 
America, Not one is English, nearly all 
are Spanish ; and, accordingly, it is Span- 
ish America which is best drawn, When 
the eye advances porthward from Mexico 
it sees the continent expanding to cover 


-one hundred and fifty degrees of longitude, 


instead of the hundred which mark its 
actual breadth, Scarcely a feature can be 
recognized after quitting the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Qf the streams which lose themselves | 
in that vast mediterranean, all are drawn 
of abont equal length. . It was in 1589, that 
De Soto marched slong that shore from 
Georgia to Louisiana, discovered the ) Mis- | 


sissippi, and made his. grave beneath its 
stream; but nothing on the map of Ortelius 
shows which is the great river of the West. 
On the Atlantic side the eastern, shore of 
Florida forms one line, with the course of 
& great river rising further, north, than 
Philadelphia. At right angles to its diree- 
tion .a broad stream, flowing. due east, 
enters the Atlantic at Cabo de Arnas. _If 
we should translate this Cape Sable, the 
river might be the Delaware, but for. its 
eastward flow. Beyond this point, till we 
teach what. seems to.be the St. Johns, 
there is nothing which resembles the 
actual shore. The Hudson, the Connecti- 
eut, Long Island Sound, Massachusetts 
Bay, New England, as a whole,,.are no- 
where, As if to acknowledge the fab. 
ulous nature of the- whole, the . islands 
which form stepping-stones across. the 
Atlantic, are those whose names are found 
in romances of the Middle Ages—the Isle of 
Saint Brantan and the Isle of the Seven 
Cities. Nor were avy better representa- 
tions elsewhere to be found. . Of eleven 
separate. delineations of the, geography of 
America, enumerated by Dr. Palfrey, in 
his ‘‘ History of England,” as discoverable at 
that time in the libraries of the world, none 
are preferable to this of Ortelius. Captain 
Jobn Smith, indeed, had sailed along the 
shore of New. England in 1614, and .pub- 
lished a good map of it in 1616; but I 
know no eyidence that any copy of it went 
to Holland. Indeed, Smith himself says, in 
1624: ‘The coast [of New England] is yet 
but even as a coast unknown and _undis- 
covered, I have bad six or seven several 
plots of those northern parts, so unlike to 
each other or resemblance of. the country, 
as they did me no more good than so much 
waste, paper.” 

Nothing more strikingly than this exhib- 
its the cheerless character of the expedition 
of the Plymouth pilgrims, Like Abraham, 
**they went out, not knowing whither they 
went.” It was like a voyage to distant 
parts of the solar system. Nobody could 
tell what they might find in America. 
William Brewster was a man of large intel- 
ligence. As former secretary to Davison, 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s secretaries of state, 
he had known both books and men. Yet 
he was now leading out his little flock of 
exiles, not only into a land which he knew 
not, but which the best science of Europe 
did not know. The frontispiece of Orte- 
lius, under allegorical figures, represents 
the four quarters of the world. At the bot- 
tom sifs America, a naked figure, bolding 
a human bead in her left hand, while me- 
mentoes of a cannibal feast are scattered 
around. Such terrors geography portrayed 
to deter the new Argonauts from their 
quest. Courage of the highest kind and 
unusual faith in God were needed to freight 
their bark. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL TENURES OF 
‘ OFFICE. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


A CARDINAL feature in ev@éry republican 
government consists in the provision of 
some method or methods by which offices 
are vacated at given periods, or unworthy 
incumbents may for good reasons be dis- 
possessed of their official functions and 
character. Were it otherwise, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, once in power, 
would be placed beyond their control, 
except by violence and revolution. Public 
liberty and popular rights are always in 
danger when the makers and administrators 
of law are practically irresponsible to the 
people with reference to the manner in 
which they exercise their powers. Such a 
condition is in theory the very essence of 
despotism, and is likely to become such in 
practice. It is incompatible with the fun- 
damental idea of a republican government. 

We find, accordingly, in the Constitution 
of the United States several provisions 
which, either directly or indirectly, relate 
to the tenure of office. The offices which 


| are elective are those of representatives and 


senators in Congress and of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States; 
and in respect to them the Constitution 
provides the limitation of time. A repre- 
' sentative is elected for two years, a senator 
for six years, and the President and Vice- 


President’ for four years. When these. 





| respective | terms expite the incumbents’ 
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lose their official character and retire, and 


the only. way.in which they can be replaced . 


in the same office is by a re-election. . They 
may be their own successors; yet their con. 
tinuance in office beyond a single term is a 
matter for the people to determine. This 
secures a direct and very importantrespon- 
sibility to. their, constituents, It. enables 
the public will to rule through. the forms 
and agencies of law. ‘ 

And, besides the limitation of time, there 
are three other provisions in the Constitu- 
tion—two of them. express and the other 
necessarily implied—which refer to the 
tenure of office. The first one is contained 
in the following clause: 

‘Each house may determine the -rules 
ofits proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a member.” 

This language gives to each house of 
Congress the power to terminate the tenure 
of office with respect to any member by 
the summary process of expulsion, provided 
two-thirds concur. The things to be ob- 
served here are these: 1. That the power 
acts only upon a member of the house, 
and, hence, can have no reference. to the 
person or his conduct until hé actually be- 
comes a member. The jurisdiction does 
not antedate the period of membership or 
Operate when that membership, has ex- 
pired. 2. That the occasion for the con- 
stitutional exercise of this power is “‘ dis- 
orderly behavior.” For such ‘disorderly 
behavior” each house may ‘‘ punish” any 
member, and may carry the punishment to 
expulsion, provided two-thirds concur. A 
majority can punish and two-thirds can 
expel. What shall be considered “‘ disor- 
derly behavior,” for which punishment 
may be visited or which by the requi- 
site yote may be followed by expulsion, 
is a question which the Constitution leaves 
to the discretion of each house, The plain 
object was to give to each house such a 
power over its members as would be 
adapted to secure good order and proper 
behavior, and thus preserve the dignity of 
the house. Any exercise of the power of 
expulsion for other reasons or for acts 
that do not come within its jurisdiction: 
would be not only an abuse of the power, 
but a direct invasion of the constitutional 
right of representation inherent in the peo- 
ple. Each member represents either a state 
or the people of a given congressional dis- 
trict, and any denial of his rights, when not 
forfeited by ‘‘ disorderly behavior,” would 
be a denial of the rights of those he repre- 
sents. 

The second mode of terminating the 
teriure of office is by the appointing power- 
The Constitution vests this power in the 
President, acting *‘by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” in respect to 
“embassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for and which shall be established 
by law,” subject to the qualification that 
“Congress may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferfor officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, {n the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments.” 
Nothing is said in this provision about re- 
movals from office. Yet, with the excep- 
tion of judges, whose tenure of office con- 
tinues during ‘good bebavior,” the power 
of removal has been assumed as being 
necessarily implied in that of appointment. 
The tenure of office derived from appoint- 


ment has been practically regarded as de- 


pendent upon the pleasure of the appoint: 
ing power. Ordinarily this pleasure is 
that of the President, unless Congress in 
creating offices sees fit to fix the term of 
their tenure by law or to qualify the 
President’s power of removal, even when 
no definite term is prescribed. There can 
hardly be a doubt that Congress has the 
constitutional right to do either or both. 
The appointing power is not absolutely in 
the President in any case; and, hence, the 
power of removal doe= not by necessary 
implication belong exclusively to him. 
Congress cannot dispossess the President of 
any power which the Constitution express- 
ly bestows upon him; yet it so happens 
that the power of removal is not a matter 
of express grant. It is inferred from the 
power to appoint; and this power, unless 


exclusively vested in the President by Con- 
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THE/INDEVEN DENT. 





gress in respect to ‘‘inferior officers,” he 
exercises only “‘ by and with the advice. 
and consent of the Senate.” The natural! 
inference is that the Senate, being a part 
of the appointing power, ‘should also bea 
part of the removing power, except where. 
in the case of ‘‘ inferior officers ” Congress 
has given the whole power to the. Presi-| 
dent, the courts of law, or the heads ‘of de- 
partments. 

Section 1767 of the Revised Statutes ‘of 
the United States contains the following, 
provision on this subject : 

‘* Every person holding any civil office to 
which he has been or hereafter may be 
appointed, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall have 
become duly qualified to act therein, sball 
be entitled to hold such office during: “the 
term for which he was appointed, unless 
sooner removed ‘by. and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, or by the, ap- 
pointment, with the like advice and con- 
sent, of a successor in his place, except as 
herein otherwise provided.” 


The exception herein mentioned relates 
to temporary suspensions from office by the 
President during the recess of the Senate, 
and the filling of the resulting vacancies, as 
provided for in Section 1768 of the Revised 
Statutes. The effect of this legislation is 
to prevent civil officers dependent, on ap- 
pointment from being as to their tenure 
wholly and exclusively at tbe will of the 
President. It is a restriction, upon. his 
power of removal by subjecting the power 
to the supervisory control ‘of the Senate. 
It is a wise restriction. No President Ought 
to be trusted with the absolute and‘unlim- 
ited power of removal from office. The 
Constitution gives him no such power in 
respect to appointments, and he ought not 
to have it in respect to the tenure of office. 

The third method of terminating official 
tenures is by impeachment, in regard to 
which the Constitution contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

‘*The House of Representatives . . 
shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

‘‘The Senate shall have the sole power 
to try allimpeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose they shall be on oath or af- 
firmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried the Chief-Justice 
shall preside, and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

‘* Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal 
from office and disqualification to hold aid 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but ‘the party 
convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 
punishment according to law. 

‘*The President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be 
removed from Office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 


These provisions contemplate an indict- 
ment in the form of an impeachment by 
the House of Representatives and a trial 
of the charges by the Senate. Their ob- 
ject is simply political in its nature. Im- 
peachment is @ peaceful process for turn- 
ing men out of office for gross offenses, 
rendering them unfit to retain office.’ It 
does not act upon their persons or property, 
but rather aims to dispossess them of their | 
official character. Hence, the judgment, 
as above provided for, does not extend be- 
yond a removal from office and a disquali- 
fication to-bold office under. the United 
States. It must involve the first and may, 
in the discretion of the Senate, involve the 
second result. ' 

The persons who are impeachablé are 
the,President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States.” The phrase 
** civil officers”? has no application to mili-- 
tary and naval officers, who are dealt with,” 
when necessary, by.a court-martial. Does | 
the phrase include ‘senators and represent- 
atives in Congress? In the case of William . 
Blunt who, being a senator, was im- 
peached by the House of Representatives, 
in 1797, the Senate dismissed the charges, 
on the ground that this phrase does not: 
apply to senators, By the sane rule it 

would not ‘apply . to representatives, in 


Congress. According to ‘this. construe-'} 


tion the «judges of United States 
Courts and all the civil officers of -tlie 
Executive Department of the Government, 
together with the President and ‘Vice-,, 
President, are the only persons who under 
the Constitution are impeachable. Senators 
and representatives may be expelled for 


adequate. cause by the body to which they 


less necessary to.apply to.them the process | 


Vice-President; and if the Presidentshould 
decline to displace an unworthy incumbent 


ing & pew-one, impeachment, would. be the 
only method of removing him from office. 
The grotinds of: impeachment, .as stated 


or other high crimes: and misdemeanors,” 


common law defines bribery. « What, then, | 

are these “other high crimes.and_ mis- 
demeanors”? By some it has been claimed 
that>they are: only such: crimes and mig- 
demeanorsas bave beea made indiet- 
able: offenses ‘by the laws of Congress. 
Such., a. construction _ would bring the 
power | of impeachment -within a very 
narrow circle; and to a large ex- 

tent defeat its ends. The pardoning 
power, isin the hands of the President, 
and bis exerciseof it cannot be made an 
indictable offensé; yet i is conceivable 
that he might so exercise it as to subvert 
the very: foundations of. criminal justice, 
and should he do..so hig; conduct would 
clearly be a misdemeanorin office, jastify- 

ing itmpeachment.” He’ tiight’ so grossly 
abuse, or misuse any power with which he 
is ‘entrusted. as to.make this remedy im- 
perative. The same might be truc:of- the 
heads of the executive departments or of 
the judges of the United States. A judge 
might. become. a.iabitual, drunkard, not 
only out of court, but in court, or he might 
wantonly exceed his jurisdiction; and in 
either case he would deserve impeach- 
ment, even though his acts were not 
by statute indictable ‘offenses. The: truth 
is, it is not possible to define in detail by 
express statute the various offenses which 
justify impeachment; and, if it. were possi- 
ble, Congress has no power to give the 
definition. The quéstion must, therefore, be! 
left to be regulated, as Judge Story re- 
marks, ‘‘ by the known doctrines of the com- 
mon law and parliainentary usage” in ap- 
plication to impéeachments. The House of 
Representatives must apply these doctrines 
in drawing up 4 bill of impeachment, and 
the Senate must apply them in dealing 
with the case. There is unquestionably'a 
common law founded on the history of im- 
impeachable offenses, to whicli the Consti- 
tution refers when it speaks of “ other high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” and which is to 
be taken as a guide of the court in‘the trial 
of any specific chsé; and what this com- 
mon law is, it is the business of the court 
to know. 

There is one other clause ‘in ‘the Consti- 
‘tution applicable to the President, atid also 
the “Vice-President when acting’ as’ Presi- 
“dent, which, fortunately, tlie coubtry has 
had no occasion to’ interpret. The clause 
alluded to is the‘one: that ispeaks of) ‘the 
inability [of the. President] to discharge 
the powers and.duties of said office,’’ and 
in ‘this: case devolves the.duty upon, the 
Vice-President; and :then. speaks of, ‘' the 
inability both of!the President and. Vice- 
President,” and authorizes Congress by law 
to provide for the latter -casé; by specify. 
ing what officer shall’ act as President ** tin. 
til the disability be removed of a Presidént 
shall be elected.” The inganity of the Prés- 
ident would clearly be a case of “ inability, ” 
and during its continuance would constitu- 
tionally: suspend. his functions and vest 
them in the Vice-President: .The contin- 
gency contemplated has néver risen ; and, 
should it rise; the ‘only method of -ascer- 
taining the fact and providing for it would 
be by the Jegislative ‘action of Congress, 
Three Presidents have died in office! but 
po one has been removed, or resigied, or 
been unable.to discharge | the powers and 
dutiesiof the office... 

The aboveusynopsis covers “the whole 
‘civil field of constitutional provisions J 
that refer to limitation of the: tenure ‘of 
Offiec." What we have is limitation by time, ; 


Government; limitation by removals in the 
form of expulsion, applicable” to “sénators 


_pointing, power, applicable io all the ap 
pointees of the Government, with the ex- 
ception of judges; and limitation, by im- 





“respectively belong; and, hence, it is the | 
-of Temoval:by: impeachment... It is not so | 
owith the jadges or ‘with the President and_ 


in the Executive Department, by nominat- | 


in the | Constitution, are ‘‘ treason, bribery, | 


The Constitution: defines treason .and the | 


and. representatives; limitation by the ap-. 


} peachment, applicable to the President, 


Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United! States: . Ia respect to navy and 
army officers. we have another limitation, 
derived from the powers of the President 
as commander-in-chief' of the army and 
Davy,and the power of Congress 10 regn- 
date:the departments of the army and the 


WILD ROSES. 
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Down by the shore, where the roses blow, 
Wet: with spray and the salt.sea‘brine ; 
Down) by the rocks where: the  star-flowers 
mvt STON 2 
And the scarlet bells of the columbine, 
Sweeter than odors from Samarcand 
Is the breath of that far-off summer-land. 


There trilled the robin so long ago, 
And sang tothe world from the Hlac neal $ 
My heart like the sea ebbs to,and fro, . , 
» With a sigh and a,smile, as I think of it now. 
That was the time when, ahappy child, 
Isang with the robin, as free and wild. 


When I sang all day, but my thoughts took 
aftights:.° q 
(As the joyous bird dritts out afar), 10 
And ,I peopled a,land .where should he. no 
night, j 
Away, away beyond cloud and star. 
The song of the bird, like a warbling flute, 
P heard; but the cloud and the stars Were 
mute. 


Hopes that were aasinat ye have not set; 
. Hopes that were sweetest, ye have not died; 
Ye all are living and blossoming yet, 
Bright as these roses that bloom by my side, 
And the cloud and the golden stars have 
spoken, 
And sung to my heart in many a token: 
( ¢ siniatnin 
THE WOBLD’s PRODUCTIVE 
_.... ,. FORCES, 


Waal. 
BY ALexaNDER DELMAR. ~ 


THE cultivation of th of the domestic sheep 
and the art.of weaving its wool into cloth 
was probably brought-from India by the 
Pheenicians. According to Herodotus, these 
people journeyed across the country. from 
the Persian Gulf and settled on the shores 
of the Mediterranean about 2700. or 2800 
B. C, . Toeffect such a journey they needed 
only to follow the Euphrates from mouth 
to source-~a distance.of less than a: thou- 
sand. miles, or a six weeks’ march, .The 
Pheenicians, were.so much darker than the 
other Syrians that the Greek writers called 
them Ethiopians. This . characteristic, 
together with their knowledge of the arts 
of writing and arithmetic, which through 
them were communicated to the Western 
| World, has. been, held to corroborate 
Herodotus’s. account, of their, Indian 
origin, Though the assigned period of 
their colonization of the western shores of 
Syria antedates Noah’s Flood and throws 
some doubt upon the precision of Herod- 
otus, their proficiency.in the arts of weay- 
ing and dyeing wool. is beyond, question, 
and ‘‘Tyrian purple”, was the French 
broadcloth. of the ancient, Western world. 
The similarity of their.textiles with, those 
of the .most .ancieot India of which we 
whave any knowledge, appears, top confirm 
athe: Indian. origin of that fabrication of 
wool which the Phoenicians taught to 
Europe. 

After the Phoenician eta the production 
of wool and woolen : stuffs were, arts com- 
mon to ancient. Judea, Egypt, Greece, and 
|Spain. Im a subsequent age they were 
extended from Egypt or, Greece to Rome, 
and here they abode fora long, period. 

At about the. beginning of our era.they 
spread from Rome—s.¢., Italy, where their 
chief seat. is_said.to have, been Padua—to 
the countries adjacent to Italy, apd to Spain 
(a revival). Strabo, writing: during the first 
century, relates that, the finest, cloths of 
Italy, were made of wool Wronehs, from 
Spain. ; 
des ‘From the 4th: to perhaps. ‘the, ‘6h or 2th 
_eanturies the most important centre of the 


applicable to all the elective officers of the J.woolen manufactures of Europe appears to 


have been Byzantium, the modern Ci 


tures was doubtless; chiefly drawn _from 


} what are, now the Danubian Principalities. 


.. of Turkey, and, from Asia Minor, As the 





tinople.., The staple, for these . manufac: | 


| woolens of Coustantinople were famous, 
and we. know of. y0 fine wool sheep except 


in Spain, it is quite probable that. Spanish 
wool was also imported at and made up in 
Constantinople, .. | 

At this period probably the main portion 
of all Europe, including, perhaps, Italy 
itself, was. in, pasture. .There was, there- 
fore, plenty of wool produced on the Con- 
tinent, .but only a comparatively sparse 
population to consume it; .n0.commerce to 
other,continents, and consequently few or 
no woolen manufactures, other than rude 
domestie.ones.—(Hallam.) 

In. the 8th, century the conquests of 
Charlemagne extended eastwardly to the 
Danube and Theiss, the boundaries between 
the Western and Eastern Empires. His 
dominion extended, also. over a great por- 
tion of Italy and part of Spain. The con- 
querer who constructed a palace at Aix-la, 
Chapelle, from columns. and sculptural 
fragments ravaged from, Italy, was not 
likely to leave to theriyal empire of Byzan- 
tium the monopoly of an art which probably 
constituted. the support of a material por- 
tion of its inhabitants. | It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the protection and encour- 
agement which Charlemagne afforded to 
the manufacture of the ‘‘ white, gray, and 
purple” cloths of Friesland (Dé* Luzac, 
Tome I, 40), was due to his having been the 
means, in the first instance, of transplant- 
ing,that, industry from the southeastern to 
thenorthwestern part of the continent. 

There were, moreoyer, natural advan- 
tages which Friesland (afterward called 
Flanders) possessed over Byzantium in the 
manufacture of woolens for the wants of 
atleast. interior and Northern Europe, 
These were her proximity to the great 
pastoral countries of Germany, by way of 
the Rhine, Elbe, and other rivers; the 
maritimeand commercial character which 
her seacoasts and fisheries and _fishing- 
boats.early conferred upon her, and which 
would enable her to readily and profitably 
dispose of manufactures; the humidity of 
her climate, which was deemed an im- 
portant advantage in the manufactures of 
woolens, etc, 

The Flemings may also have possessed 
another. and very interesting advantage, 
Windmills are said to have been invented 
by the Saracens, Both these and water- 
mills {house and boat) were used in ancient 
«Rome. According to Wigand, ix, 254, a 
boat-mill. was used on the Tiber in 836 
(Putnam says 536); others are mentioned on 
the Elbe in, the 9th or 10th century, and 
one in France in 1105. According to 
Schem, .vii,,582, there was a wind-mill at 
Spire, Bavaria, in 1395.° According to 
Yarranton, i, 108—10, wind, water, and 
boat-mills were quite common in 
his .day;..about 1650, in Germany, 
Saxony and Holland. The former were 
used for fulling woolen cloths ; the latter 
for grinding. corn. ° He also mentions a 
“ saw-windmill ” at Southwark, in England. 
From these evidences ft is probable, Adam 
Smith to the contrary notwithstanding, (he 
made the assertion that neither wind nor 
water-mills were known north of the Alps 
previous to the 16th Century), that both 
wind and water-mills were common—ibs 
former in Flanders and the latter in Ger- 
many. on the str¢anis emptying ‘fthréugh 
Fienders—so early as the 10th\“and per- 
haps even the 8th century, when the chief 
seat of the woolen manufactures of Europe 
had been transferred from Byzantium to 
Fiapders. The Low Countries were ad, 
mirably adapted “to the employment of 
wind-mills. Neither hill nor wood’ inter- 
cepts the winds which sweep*in ‘constant 
and heavy blasts from the Baltic. 

In Western Europe woolen shirts” were 
worn go @arly as the 8th century (Putnam), 
althopgh go late as the 12th if Milan (Royal 
Robbins), and thé 13th in’ England (Pat- 
natp), when shirts of coarse linén from the 
looms of Flemish artizans wére substituted 
for them. This change is thought to have 
considerably mitigated the severity of the 
cutaneous disorder called the leprosy. 

In the 10th century the ‘woolen manufac- 


}. ture appears to have been firmly established 


in Flanders (M’Cultoch), where the fra- 
ternity of clothiérs already had ‘a guild 
(Appleton). “In the 11th century an inunda- 
tion occurred in Flanders, and a number of 
clothiers found refuge in England, where 
they were welcomed and encouraged to set 
up their manufacture in the town of Car- 





lisle, by William the Conqueror; and in the 
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had become famous and a clothiers’ guild 
chartered, receiving exclusive privileges 
within the district of London, Southwark, 
and the parts adjacent: 

This brings us to an important époch fn 
the woolen manufacture—its division be- 
tween Pianders and England; the former 
still retaining the bulk of the trade, inciud- 
ing the finer goods, the latter laying with 
coarse fabrics the basis of a’ future almost 
entire engrossment of the manufacture. 

In the 18th century and probably before, 
England exported wool to Flanders and 
Italy. This trade wee so considerable that 
Edward I, 1272—-1807, was enabled to pre- 
sent his son-in-law, John of Brabant, with 
£4,000 out of the export duties which he 
levied on wool. The rate was six shillings 
and eight pence per sack of 864 pounds 
(Sinclair); and the duties remitted covered 
4,868,000 pounds of wool. In February, 
1840, the Commons granted to the King 
80,000 sacks, equal to nearly 11,000,000 
pounds of wool. This tax, it is true, was 
paid in cash, equal to nearly $2,000,000 in 
silver dollars ef present money; but the 
fact serves to show the extent of the wool 
product of the time.—(Thorald Rogers.) 
During this century England imported for- 
eign wool, probably fine staple, from 
Spain. Italy now entered the lists as a 
woolen manufacturer, and we hear of 800 
shops in Florence, producing annually 
100,000 pieces of cloth; and 80 years 
later of 200 shops, turnizg out 70,000 to 
80,000 pieces, worth 1,200,000 golden 
florins, and hence, it must be supposed, 
of fine quality. Rimini, Perugia, and 
other Italian cities manufactured woolens 
in this century. 8o also did Spain, and the 
beauty of her woolen cloths was already 
celebrated. 

During the 14th century the exports of 
wool and and wool-fells, or sheep-skins, 
from England, chiefly to Flanders, be- 
came so considerable that an act was 
passed ia the year 1337 interdicting their 
export and also that of fuller’s earth, of 
which England possessed a monopoly, and 
prohibiting the importation of mauufac- 
tured cloth.—(M’Culloch.) But this act 
proved inoperative and was soon after re- 
pealed, and the export of wool continued 
on so large a scale that Richard II goaded 
his subjects to madness—at least, that por- 
tion of them interested in the manufacture 
of woolens—by obtaiting from a subserv- 
ient parliament s grant of the export 
duties en this article during his life. Blan- 
kets are said to have been first made in 
England, in 1340. 

In the 15th century the woolen man- 
ufacturers of Segovia and other cities in 
Spain appear to have gained their greatest 
eminence. However, Flanders appears to 
have still led the van, with England close 
behind. In 1468 an act was passed in Ep- 
gland forbidding the importation of any 
cloth, exeept of Wales or Ireland. Not- 
withstanding this act the finer cloths were 
still imported from Brabant. During the 
16th century the English made such prog- 
ress in the manufacture of cloths that the 
ports of Spain and Flanders were closed to 
them (reign of Henry VIII, 1509-47), and 
great distress arose among the trade. In 
1527 Oortes imported merino sbeep from 
Spain into Mexico, and placed them upon 
bis estate at Tehauntepec. It does not ap- 
pear that this first appearance of the 
merino in America had any notable conse- 
quences. In 1564 William Rider, a London 
apprentice, seeing at the bouse of an Ital- 
ian merchant a pair of knit worsted stock- 
ings from Mantua, ingeniously made a pair 
like them, and thus laid the foundation of 
the British hosiery trade. Up to this 
period, aceording to Putnam, English 
stockings were made of cloth, and Adam 
Smith saye that in the time of Edward IV, 
a century before, the art of knitting stock- 
ings was probably not known in any part 
of Europe. In 1547 Henry Il of France 
wore the first ones mede of silk, and in 1560 
Queen Elizabeth of England was presented 
with a pair of knit silk stockings, the first 
knit ones in England, These came from 
Spain. After the Edict of Nantes, 1598, some 
cloth workers found their way from Spain 
into France, where, up to that time, the 
woolen manufactures were of iaferior 
quality and importance. 

This beginning to the French woolen 


12th century the scarlet clothes of England 
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manufactures was followed by the vigorsts ‘propositions or papers ‘‘relating in any 


measures of Colbert, who during the early | way or to any extent whatever to the sub" 


partof the following century induced Van 


Robais of Holland to undertake the manv- | 
facture at Abbeville, and by those of Maza- | 


rin, under whose patronage the manufac- 
ture of fine clothes was begun at Sedan in 
1646. In 1660 the exportation of native wool, 
woolen yarns, and worsted from Great Bri- 
tain was entirely prohibited, and this act 
continued in force until 1825. During the 
latter half of the 17th century, maugre a 
depression in the woolen manufactures of 
England (Yarranton), woolen stuffs were 
exported to France, Spain, Holland, Ger- 
many, and the colonies, and from 
Holland fine clothes received in re- 
turn. In 1699 complaints were made 
in England that the wool and woolen 
manufactures of the North American 
colonies were being exported to foreign 
markets in competition with British goods. 
This was forbidden under penalty of £500, 
and is the first notice in the English statute 
laws of woolen manufactures in the col- 
onies. 

During the 18th century Spain made some 
abortive attempts to recover her lost woolen 
manufacture (Postlethawyt, art, cloth), 
but the time was past. Through the 
Mesta, & monopoly of sheep-pasturage, 
unwisely conceded to the nobles and 
ecclesiastics about the 14th century, a 
vast portion of the country had been 
reduced to barren heaths. The expulsion 
of the Moors in the 15th century had 
deprived Spain of ber most industrious 
inhabitants. These measures occasioned a 
constant increase of wool and decrease of 
population to consume it; and the inevita- 
ble consequence was that the Spanish man- 
ufactures continually decayed, and acountry 
which once was the first power in Europe 
became little more than a sheep-farm to 
supply England, France, and Germany 
with raw material for their manufactures. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


BY D. T. V. HUNTOON. 


On the 7th of February, 1887, there was 
enacted in the House of Representatives at 
Washington a drama almost unparalleled 
in the history of legislation. As we of the 
present day read its thrilling details our 
minds involuntarily wander back to the 
heroic days of imperial Rome, and we cal. 
to mind the unterrified phillipics of the 
senators of the distant past. 

On this day a venerable man, whose 
hair is silvered with the frosts of age, 
upon whom every office in the gift of a 
mighty nation had been showered, stands 
with flashing eye and in an attitude of 
commanding defiance, receiving upon his 
devoted head all the insults and abuse that 
it is in the power of a slave-holding oli- 
garchy to devise. 

John Quincy Adams, by his intrepid ad. 
vocacy of human rights, by his undoubted 
ability, by his widely known and inborn 
patriotism, by his fidelity to every duty 
which had been entrusted to him, had won 
not alone from his constituents, but from 
the country at large, an enviable reputa- 
tion. To him, therefore, the poor and op, 
preased came with their burdens and cast 
them upon his large heart. To him they 
pleaded notin vain. The cause of the op- 
pressed and the down-trodden was in his 
eyes the cause of God, and without a second 
thought he presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives such petitions us he deemed it 
was his duty to offer: Previous to this 
memorable day Mr. Adams had presented 
several petitions, which directly orindirectly 
had a bearing upon the subject of slavery. 
The Southern members “smelled the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and 
the shouting,” and were anxious to put an 
end to this continual agitation of #0 dis- 
agreeable a subject. On the 8th of' Feb- 
ruary, 1887, a eommittee had been ap 
pointed by the House of Representatives to 
take into consideration what disposal 
should be made of petitions and memorials 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, the only 
territory of the United States over which 
Congress had any authority, according to 
the generally accepted opinion. This com- 
mittee in their report recommended that 
all such petitions, resolutions, memorials, 





ject of slavery or to the abolition of slav- 


ery shall, without being ‘either printed or: 


referred, be laid upon the table, and that no 
further action whatever shall be bad there- 
on.” ; 

Such was the temper of the House the 
year following. Mr. Adams, in spite of the 
tempest that raged around him, interrupted 
by catcalls and insulting epithets, stood 
unmoved, and spoke these words with that 
ability and earnestness which had in days 
gone by won him the title of ‘‘the Old 
Man Eloquent”: 

“Sir, it is well-known that from the 


time lentered this House down to the pres- 
ent day I have felt it a sacred duty to pre- 


sent any petition, couched in penporstul 
D 


language, from. any citizen of the 
States, be its object what it may; be the 
prayer of it that in which I concur or that 
to which I was utterly opposed. It is for 
tke sacred right of petition that I have 
adopted this course. . . . Where is 

our law which says that the mean and the 
ow and the degraded shall be deprived 
of the right of petition if their moral 
character is not good? Where in the 
land of freeman was the right of 
tition ever placed on the exclusive 
basis of morality and virtue? Petition is 
supplication, it is entreaty, it is prayer. And 
where is the degree of vice or immorality 
which shall deprive the citizen of the right 
to supplicate for a boon or to pray for 
mercy? Where is such a law to be found? 
Tt does not belong to the most abject des- 
potism. There is no absolute monarchy on 
earth whois not compelled by the consti- 
tution of his country to receive the petitions 
of his people, whosoever they may be... . 
This is the law even of despotism. And what 
does your law say? Does it say that before 
presenting a petition you shall look into it 
and see whether. it comes from the Virtuous 
and the great and the mighty? No, sir; it 
says no such thing. The right of petition 
belongs to all. And so far from refusing to 
present a petition because it might come 
fiom those low in the estimation of the 
world, it would be an additional incentive, 
if such incentive were wanting.” 


And so Mr. Adams continued, not only 
warding off the virulent attacks of those 
who were bis opponents, but carried ‘* the 
war into Africa,” until the minions of slay- 
ery were heartily tired of the whole busi- 
ness. 

As soon as this extraordinary speech was 
published in the papers throughout the 
country Mr. Adams was the recipient of 
many congratulatory letters, not only from 
his friends in dear old Massachusetts, but 
all over the world. The following letter is 
an apswer to one of these epistles, ad- 
dressed to a gentleman in the State of Ohio, 
whom: Mr, Adams knew but slightly, and 
who in after years was one of the foremost 
men of that state. It has never before ap- 
peared in,print, It beara throughout inter- 
nal evidence of the humility, the piety, the 
experience, the ability, the learning, and 
the eloquence which were the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of its eminent author, 


To Hon. Euan Harwarp. 
Waseinetox, April 20th, 1887. 

Dear Bir:— . . . T remember that you 
mentioned to me once that you was a native of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, whence 
I also derive my birth and of whose felicities I 
believe it to be one of the greatest that from 
her origivated that ordinance for the North- 
western Territory, the first abolition of slavery 
oo this continent, which has already given to 
this Union four of its most flourishing states, 
in which there is neither slavery or involun- 


‘tary servitude, unless as puvishment for crime. 


It was, therefore, not surprising, though 
highly gratifying to me, to receive in your 
letter of the 13th imst. the assurance that my 
speech in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, at the recent session of Con- 
gress, on the right of petition and the right of 
free discussion in Congress, had been read by 
you with entire approbation. I regret that it 
has not been published in pamphlet form, that 
I might have the pleasure of sending youa 
copy of it. ‘There is' yet a possibility that it 


may be so published, in which casé I will not. 


fail to transmit a copy to you. 

I believe with you that the debate, opened 
by the discussion upon which that speech was 
delivered, is deatined to descend to our poster 
ity of the next geperatton and possibly to 
theirs, I believe the day will come when 
there will be neither war, slavery, nor hered- 
itary kings upon earth. How many centuries 


it will take to accomplish this revolution it is: 


not given to mé to foretell. If the population 
of the North Amiérican Continent should in- 
crease for two centuries to come, in the same 


proportion es it Las regularly dune)for the. 
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shalf-centary since the establishment. of the 
Constitution of the United States, in two hun- 
dred years from this day there will be three 
thousand millions of the human race living on 
its surface, There is room for them all, and 
for as many mere on the Continent ‘of South 
America, The steamboat and the railway 
have already approximated distances, so that 
we can travel five hundred miles in a day. 
Speed is power, und the multiplication of that 
power in the last half-century has, at cast, 
kept pace with that of population. And in 
the same half-century, notwithstanding the 
bloody wars that have raged, the uniform 
tendency of the minds and hearts of civilized 
men towards each other has been from cruelty 
to benevolence, from harshness to humanity. 
The question whether man has, in any case 
whatever, the right to take the life of man, is 
sinking deeper and deeper into the consciences 
efmen. The right of offensive war has not 
only fallen into disfavor, bat has become ex- 
ceedingly problematical. Personal imprison- 
ment for debt is gradually disappearing from 
all Christian codes. Even the right of defens- 
ive war has been denied in theory, and the 
denial has been supported by~ powerful 
argument. The right of man to  prop- 
erty in man has been for many years 
scouted out of all decent moral aod intellect- 
ual company. With shame and confusion of 
face I acknowledge it, that countrymen of ours 
at this time are laboring to roll this rock of 
Sisyphus up hilland are heaping Pelion upon 
Ossa to prove that slavery is sanctioned by the 
laws of Nature and of Ged; but if Julian, the 
e@postate, armed with genius, learning, phi- 
losophy, dauntiess courage, and imperial pow- 
er was unable to re-establish upon the throne 
of Heaven the'three hundred thousand Gods 
of Rome, the sophists of tyranuy never will 
reinfuse into the men the belief that eternal 
justice can approve the bondage of slavery: 
It shocksthe moral sense of every soul not 
contaminated by the practice of oppression. 
John Randolph declared the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the great charter of mankind, 
“a farrago of abstractions’; but Jobn Ran- 
dolph died with ‘ Remorse” upon his lips, and 
emancipated his slaves by his will, because in 
his conscience he believed they ought to be 
free, 

Slavery is part and parcel of the divine right 
of kings, and no thinking man can read Hobbes 
and Sir Robert Filmer without perceiving that 
all the arguments which they urge io favor of 
despotic power in government and against the 
theory of human rights are the identical and 
only arguments by whicha color of justification 
can be given toslavery. This must eventually 
be the cense of all mankind. . . . My dear sir, 
when Daniel O’Connell, in the British Parlia- 
ment, pronounces us, in the face of Heaven and 
earth, a nation of hypocrites and liars, we 
may answer him with billingsgate on earth; 
but will Bishop England, just from Hayti, teil 
us what we shall say to Heaven? 

No, Never, never can slavery again be recon- 
ciled to the rights or to duties of man. Our 
slaye-trading professors, and governors, and 
chancellors, aad bishops may cauterize their 
own consciences and those of their accom- 
plices, while they live, with sophistication 
worthy of Belial in Pandemonium, but with 
John Randolph, “Remorse”? will be their 
dying word, without even the atonement of 
emancipating their slaves at death. They may, 
and I fear will, rivet the chains of slavery 
upon their unhappy fellow creatures whom 
they hold in bondage. They may, and I fear 
will, restore the extinguished curse of slavery 
in Mexico, and thereby fortify and reinforce 
and spread its odious dominion in our own 


| country, protracting its final doom for unblest 


agesto come. Butin the chancery of Heaven 
that doom issealed. Slavery shall vanish from 
the earth and the race of man descended from 
one father sball live es a band of brothers 
upon earth; at least, without shedding each 
other’s blood. 

Your letter has led me far into futurity and 
far beyond my depth, in the anticipation that 
for two hundred years to come the population 
of the North American Continent will inerease 
with the same rapidity that it has in the five 
decades of the last half-century. Iam aware 
that this ratio of multiplication must at some 
stage in the progress of time fall off and de- 
cline ; but, if in the space of two centuries to 
come, if instead of three thousand, there should 
be but a tenth part of that number—three 
hundred millions of souls upon this’ continent 
—and we contemplate what this mass of physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual congregated 
human power may effect for the improvement 
of the earth and of the condition of its mortal 
and immortal inhabitants, may we not in hum- 
bie hope invoke the blessing of the Father of 
Spirite upon every purpose intended to pro- 
mote the universal emancipation of man ? 

Ay, 98 auswering to a call in the hall of 
legislation, says, 

Respectfully, your correspondent, 


JOHN Quincy ADAMS. 
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; 14 0 iiteIee? io t 
Wuo is this who gently slips Last 
Through my door, and stands end sighs, 
Hovering in a.soft. eclipse, A} 
With a finger on her lips 
And a meaning in her eyes ? 
Once she came to Visit me 
In white robes with festal airs, 
Glad surprises, songs of glee ; 
Now in silence cometh she, 
And 8 somber garb she wears. 


Once I waited and was tired, 
Chid her visits ‘as'too few; 
Crownless now and undesired, 

She to seek me is Inspired 
Oftener tban she used to do. 


Grave her coming ie and still, 
Sober her appealing mien, 
Tender thoughts her giances fill; 
But I shudder, as one will 
When an open grave is seen. 


Wherefore, friend, for friend thou art, 
Should I wrong thee thus and grieve? 
Wherefore push thee from my heart? 
Of my morning thon wert part; 
Be a part too of my eve. 


See, I hold my hand to meet 
That cool, shadowy hand of thine; 
Holé it firmly, it is sweet 
Thus to clasp and thus to greet, 
Though no more in full sunshine. 


Come-and freely seek my door, 

I will open willingly ; 
I will chidethe past no more, 
Looking to the things before, 

Led dy pathways known to thee. 








GOETHE—COMTE—MILL. 
’ BY COL. J. T, L. PRESTON. 


TRUE religion is the only certain safe- 
guard against immorality. Men, however 
eminent and however sincere, who rely 
merely upon strength of character, culture, 
or even upon conscience and a scheme of 
morality not based upon revealed religion, 
are liable to fall. Of this truth the three 
men whose names stand at the head of this 
article afford a conspicuous exemplifica- 
tion. : 

Marriage is the holiest relation of life; 
and he who disregards its sanctity has no 
right to offer himself as a teacher of his 
fellow men, 

In Germany, Goethe was the leader of 
the party who worshipped literary culture 
and treated religion with philosophic dis- 
dain. After living in sinful relations with 
awoman of low birth for eighteen years, 
he made a tardy half reparation by marry- 
ing her, whenshe had become coarse and 
unattractive in person and the slave of 
disgusting intemperance. This marriage 
is generally supposed to have been directly 
occusioned by the periis of the battle of 
Jena, His English biographer, who has no 
reason to be untender with his memory on 
this account; speaks of it as ‘‘a tragedy” 
in his life and the ‘‘ skeleton in hie closet.” 

Comte is the father of Positivism—for 
those who can understand his writing more 
or less. For those who cannot’ understand 
them (en ego /) either more or less, he is the 
propounder of unintelligible frreligion. 
Without understanding bim, ft is easy to 
see and wonder at the inconsistency, of his 
dogmas and his life. He proclaims thatmar- | 
riage isa sacrament and indissoluble; yet 
he divorced himself from his own wifeand 
assumed, without marriage, the wife of a 
living convict. One of his trilogical divi- 
sions of society is into Woman, Priest, and 
Man. His actual life, as we see, excluded | 
the Priest from bis own marriage. On tlie 
religious flag which he has: provided for 
worshippers, is enecrolled the formdla: 


Amour pour principe, ordre powr base, ét'le |. 


progrés pour but. In his own realization he 
has conspicuously omitted the basis, Not 
content with appropriating the wifé of a) 
living convict, he raised her toa divinity, 
worshipped her memory, end required. all 
his disciples to do the same. A late writer 
says of Comte: “His intellect was emin- 
ently neat and tidy. He loved order above 
truth, and abborred all complications.” 
Very different, then, was his intellect, from) 
his life. Thig latter was anything but ‘‘neat. 
and tidy,” while it abounded in unwhole- 
some ‘complications,’ 
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" || of them. He didniét ip culture, like 
|| Goethe, but set up intellectuality as bis! 
|| God. Comte’s Positivism he did not.adopt, 

but substituted for it what might be called 
Practicalism. 


» The, three alike ig- 


nored 4 personal God,‘and strangely alike | 
| were their marriage experiences. , 

For twenty years Mill maintained for 
the wife of another mani a ftiendship, not 
criminal, bat certainly ndt blameless. 1a- 
deed, it is euphemism to call it friendsbip; 
for they loved each other. After the death 
of the lady’s husband these _ Platonists 
were united in marriage. For seven and a 
half. years—uotil - her: death—they . lived 
together in a union of remarkable closeness, 
as depicted by the survivor; and it is in- 
structive to see how the peculiar circum- 
stances of their life motlded his views on 
morals ‘and sociology. After his wife’s 
death this man of stern'logic, who had not 
been able to submit his understanding to 
the belief in the,existence.of a God, writes 
the following sentence, the. weakness of 
which can be excused only by that pity 
which we feel: for a mind and: character 
debabilitated by extreme grief: 

“Her methory is to mé a religion and 
her approbation the standard by which, 
summing up as it does all worthiness, I 
endeavor to regulate my life,” 

Only the house built upon the rock of 
revealed truth will stand. Every other 
foundation is sand, which crumbles and 
slides away when the rain-storm is let loose 
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A JEWISH SEMINARY, 


BY A. 8. ISAACS, 








THERE can scarcely exist a greater con- 
trast than a. Jewish seminary fifty or.a 
hundred years ago and the: Jewish semi- 
nary of today. Indeed, it was no seminary 
in the true sense of the word which flour- 
ished among the Israelites of Poland and | 
Germany # hundred years ago. lt was 
rather a gathering of men of every age 
around some venerated teacher, who ex- 
pounded to them Talmud and initiated them 
into its dialectic. It was then heresy in 
many communities to read a Latin or a 
German book, and the Hebrew language 
itself, if taught at all, was learned in an un- 
svientific way. As the race was under a 
ban, itywas natural that its methods of 
education should be narrow and circum: 
scribed. ‘But as’ soon as the disabilities 
were removed a magical change came 
over the educational system. As a result, 
we see to-day the Israelites of Germany 
taking the highest rank in politics, art, 
acience, anid literature... The brilliant and 
varied scholarship displayed by’ them since 
the time of Moses Mendelssohn, to the days 
of Geiger and Frankel, is almost without a 
parallel, when we consider what disadvan- 
tages were experienced and overcome, 

One still can visit in a village in Galicia, 
for instance, an old-fashioned Jewish rab- 
binical school; but these cases_of arrested 
development are rare, now that regular 
geminariesiare flourishing in Berlin, Bres- 
lau, and Vienna. . Two more at Rome and 
Pesth will shortly be opened.) Of these 
the Breslau Seminary is the most famous, 
principally through the renown of its 
founder, Dr. Z Frankel, and the thorough- 
| ness of the instruction imparted, The 
Seminary was opened in 1854 and is liber- 
ally endowed, has four professors and 
thirty-two students. At present there is no 
director, Dr. Frankel having died ‘early in 
” Prof. Dr. Graetz, well known 4s 
historian and biblical critic, ia one of the 


The course of studies in this seminary 
embraces a wide renge.of subjects, Talmud, 
of conrse, occupies the chief place; but it 
is taught: in a methodical way, with: the 
gide-lights of history wnd philology. Bib- 
‘Heal exegesis, Jewist: history and philoso- 
phy, literature history, biblical archwology 
are among the ‘other stidles taught. At 
the ‘university, the third largest in Ger- 
many,, most of .the seminarisis study 
Syriac, Arabic, and. Persian... Homiletics, 
of course, form a part of the instruction, |., 
the older students preaching ia turn in the |, 
‘German janguage. Lectures are given be- 
sides op Philo and Josephus, while the 









seven years, at the end of which time, after 
@n examination, the student receives his 

Tabbinicak degree, by which: he is enabled 

to act-as rabbi‘and preacher in any Jewish 

community. Se 

80 much’ for a brief sketch of the course 
of studies. Now as to the method of in-, 
struction? "Tt is hardly necessary to devote 
any space to describe the manner in which 
the Talmud is taught, for the popular in- 
terest. in that wondrous encyclopedia is 
mot very deep... In a Jewish seminary its 
study.eould not consistently be abolished, 
‘and under thoroughly educated Talmudist 
the study is indeed fascinating. A critic fn 
@ recent ‘umber of the Bibliotheca Sacra 
justly said that it'was through the Talmud 
that thé history of ‘the first centuries of 
Christianity was to be learned. In view of 
this fact, one of these days the, Talmud 
may be introduced into the curriculum of 
Union Theological Seminary. There are no 
religious ‘‘secrets” in the work and no 
opposition would be encountered from the 
rightful owners. In one polut, in particu- 
lar, its value to the biblical student cannot 
be overestimated, for it contains many dif- 
ferent réadings for the present Hebrew text 
of the Bible, through which a verse re- 
Ceives quite another interpretation, 

The thoroughness with which the Bible 
is studied may be conceded from this fact. 
The Hebrew Bible, Targumim, Septuagint, 
and Peshito are placed side by side, while 
reference is also made to other versions. 
Not alone the standard Jewish commenta- 
tore of the Middle Ages are consulted; but 
exegetes of the modern school—like Ewald, 
Delitazsch, Hitzig, Kuenen, Keil—are fre- 
quently quoted. The Christian Fathers, 
Hieronymas in particular, are likewise 
adduced to explain a difficulty and throw 
light onan obscure, passage.. The Septua- 
gint is severely bandled and its errors are 
shown to he the product both of willfulness 
and ignorance. The Hebrew text of the 
Bible, excepting the Pentateuch, is not 
regarded as infallible. In spite of the ex- 
ceeding care with which the Bible has been 
tranacribed,.copyiste’ errors are many, and 
it is often only through bold hypotheses 
that sense can be made out of enigmatical 
sentences. There is a manifest danger 
here, for hypothesis is the Scyllaof German 
scholarship. In the later books of the 
Bible, like Job and Ecclesiastes, there is 
acarcely a chapter where emendations have 
not'to be made to render a versé readable. 

The Seminary is open every day except 
Saturday. The hoursof study are five or 
six hours daily, with intermission of fifteen 
minutes bet ween,each recitation, or lecture, 
rather. The German university style of 
recitation is for the most part followed, 
the professor explaining and the students 
taking notes and questioning when any 
difficulty. presents itself. In connection 
with the Seminaty is a Hebrew Nbrary, 
containing six thousand volumes, with 
many valuable MSS. Aaong the students 
two literary societies exist, before one of 
which German sermons are delivered twice 
@ month, and the other is devoted to the 
cultivation of the biblical Hebrew, original 
essays in Hebrew being read twicea month. 

BRESLAU, JULY Ist, 1875. 
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Fine Aris. 


Bostox is constantly accumulating valu- 
able works for the Museum of Art in thatcity, 
and it has lately become the possessor of one 
of the finest landscapes of Corot, a gift from 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw. The picture is well 
known from its title of “Dante and Virgil,’, 
but it is not a figure piece, as might be sup. 
posed. “‘M. Paul Mantz says, in the Gasette des 
Beaut Arts, in referesice to this pictare: ~ 

‘*None of us has forgotten the ‘ Mecbeth,’ 
and every one remembers the ‘ Dante and Vir- 

» Although in the first of these pictures 
there wasa certain abuse of black lines, the 


us more di two poets, 

their across the r sud- 

find themselves te face the 
three symbolic animals. te, 4 
steps back and presses. to 2. 
Above them huge trees of melancholy aspect 
agitate their somber fol S altercen, 
all is terror/ip this sad landscape. figures 
Ss cue tar eer eeu 

wer of on 

remind us of the animals of ws 
Tuere ape 8 good many of Corot’s paintings 










institution the distinction of having the best 
of them. When Corot died, but a few months 
since, the Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, being misled probably by the titles of 
some of fils pictiires, spoke of him as being 
one of the most celebrated of French histor- 
Teal painters; but he was an exclusive lands- 
cape painter. 


+++. Col. Forney says, in one ef his recent 
letters to the Philadelphia Press + 

“You will be surprised at the number of 
American artists in foreign countries when 
the catalogues of their contributions is pub- 
lished. I could nanie several in London who 
have grown rich by their genius, and there is a 
large number in Paris, while in Florence and 
Rome they almost command the market. They 
include painters and scu)ptors in marble and 
bronze. The action of the Government has 
been received with much satisfaction by the 
artists and their friends, and, as they represent 
most of the states of the Unien, the effect upon 
the Centennial itself will extend far beyon’ 
their own circle. By this morning’s mail I 
have a most interesting letter from Major A. 
Bartholdi, the successful French seulptor. His 
colossal monument or lighthouse, to be placed 
on Bedloe’s Isiend, near New York, is well 
ander way, and a very important committee 
to raise the funds for that purpose duly or- 
ganized. This splendid work, to be paid for 
by the French Republicans, will perhaps not 
be ready for 1876, but when done will be 
ove of the noblest tributes to civiliza- 
tion ofanytime. Bartholdi’s beautiful foun- 
tain for the Centennial grounds—typical, to use 
his own words, ‘of the twin desses of a 
great city, Light and Water,’ will be ready in 
season. He asks permission to sendit overin 
the Government vessel that is carrying the 
products of the American artists, and, as it is 
pe oe for the grounds, I hope there will be 
no objection to his modest request.’® 


++» Boston is now in the enjoyment of a col- 
lection of models offered in competition for 
one for a statue of the late Senator Sumner, 
Thére are twenty-six in all, and all fa a sitting 
posture, on exhibition in a room over the Bos, 
ton Post-office. The Committee of Design 
offered a premium of five hundred dollars for 
the one accepted, and fourteen of the twenty- 
six were so inappropriate that they were re- 
jected at sight. The names of the artists are 
unknown. The Daily Advertieer says, in rela- 
tion to the Sumner models : 

“Some have made him fat and easy; some 
long and very thin in body ; to some he is sick 
and sentimental; to otbers uppish and affected ; 
one makes philanthropy prevail over intellect ; 
another sacrifices everything to a scholarly 
pose and gown-like drapery. Most of the 
figures are stiff and sit uncomfortably in their 
chairs. Three or four have striking merits; 
bat two have so marked superiority and excel- 
lence that it is difficult to choose 
them. Both are powerful, dignified; and 
thoroughly manly ; one has the advantage in a 
more faithful likeness, the other in greater 
ease of position; though neither is faulty in 
either respect. ch is elaborately and artist- 
ically mounted; neither is defaced by weak 
sentimentality. Either would be an ornament 
to the city aud dohonor to the subject and 
the artist.’’ 


...-A? having been announced that Gustay 
Doré was coming to this country next year to 
see the great show in Philadelphia, some Weat- 
ern editor remarks, with more force than he vas 
probably aware of, that he was very glad to hear 
it, as our sign-painting needed improvement. 
It is in a kind of art that does not deserve to 
be ranked much higher than, that of sign- 

ting that Gustav Doré has recen ra: 
~— to exercise his talent. He Te 
one of the guests at a dinner given by the 
Lord Mayor of London to the President and 
members of the Royal Academy. The Lord 
Mayor, in proposing his bealth, said that M. 
Doré was now engaged in illustrating Gray’s 
“Elegy” and Coleridge’s “ Ancient Marines.” 
The latter is well adapted to the style of M. 
Doré, but we should imagine that the placid 


beauty of the “ Elegy” would be wholly out ef 
his line of illustration. 


...-The mention made by Colone! Formey 
of the colossal monument by the French 
sculptor, Bartholdi, to be paid for by French 
Republicans and to be placed on Bedloe’s 
Island, in our harbor, is a startling piece of 
news. What the monument is for, what it is 
intended to commemorate, or what it will be 
like are pointe on which New Yorkers would 
be glad to have some trustworthy information. 
Colonel Forney says it is a splendid work and 
ove of the noblest tributes to civilization of 
any time, all of which is puzzling; and the 
mention of a lighthouse in co: on. with it 
rather helps to the mystery of it. 


«+. A marble statue, of heroic s1ze, in ius. 
tration of Longfellow's “Hiawatha,” by Aug. 
St. Gaudens, a young sculptor of this city, 
who has been studying several years abroad, 


bes resent Soe received from. Rome by Ex- 
organ.- The statue attracted Mr. 


Morgan’s attention when it was in the clay a 


the stndie of the sculptor in Rome, and the 
scieinning 9f she design as well as its artistic 
beaaty i him to order its reproduction 
in marble. 


.<«-Artists who wish to introduce flowers 
and fraite into their historical 


Merivyale’s “Essay on the Landscape of the 
Ancients,” Loudon’s “ Enc ‘i 
Plants,’’ Gerard’s © Herbal,” <A Tnbeng’s 





“ Plants of the Auciente.”’ 
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“Biblia Reseieh, | 


A Lamp in the ‘Cesuola ‘Collection, in this 
city which, we believe, has been used as an 
argument in fayor of singular idea that the 
cross is.a pagan rather a Christian, ‘symbol, 
turns out, on examinetion, to be an argument | 
on the other side. In general outlise. this 
lamp closely resembles one that is figured on 
p. 8 of thé Revue Archewologique for January, 
1875, representing in the ornamentation on the 
top Abraham’ ‘aboutto sacrifice Isaac; ‘ The 
top Of this lamp bas for its main figure a crogs 
of raised ontline lines, with filling of raised 
dots, as if studded with gems.’ From the top 
to one end of the ‘transverse piece extends a 
curved piece made in the same style as the 
cross proper, like the guard of a sword-hilt, 
and the lowerend is widened a little ‘The whole 
idea, doubtless, is that of a combined ‘sword 
and cross—a trifling addition to the motio on 
the Emperor Constantine’s cross in the clouds: 
“in hoc sigmo virices.”’ Beneath the tranverse 
piece are the raised letters Alpha and Omega, 
of a very antique pattern ; but reading in the 
reverse direction, from right to left, as is fre- 
quently the case with coin-legends and other 
inscriptions made by means of a die or mold, 
On the bottom of the. lamp is another plain 
cross, formed by a raised outline, with another 
raised line running down the middle of the up- 
right piece, and the fourends rounded. Another 
of the Cesnola lamps, without an'inscription, 
is very much like a lamp in the loan colléction 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, formerly 
noticed in this column, both in shape and ma- 
terisl and im. heaviness: and style of or- 
namentation, The last-mentioned lamp bears 
the words, in old Greek uncials: IJIZTI>x, 
BAIS, ADAUH, AIKAIOSYNH—adding 
‘“‘righteousness”’. to the “‘faith, hope, love ”’ 
of the New Testament. A further, exam- 
ination of the other lamps shows; that 
they are later by several , centuries than 
the bulk of the Cesnola antiquities, .In- 
deed, their eolor and shape alone would indi- 
cate the same thing. Five or six.of the lamps 
may be Phesnician, but they require study and 
comparison with each.other in order to settle 
the reading of their legends. The-majority of 
them, however, are Roman, with Roman and 
Greek inscriptions. The Greek letters are of 
very ancient form; the Roman ones of uncet- 
tain age, Now and then the Roman and Greek 
letters are mixed up in the same word.’ One 
jamp bears the name TIAATQNOZ ; several 
otbers S®YPIAONOS, which name once occurs 
in the nominative, S6YPIAQN, and once con- 
tracted into X@PIANOX, Ove bears the 
name OHOAQPY, another ZQIAY, the ter- 
mination .of both being a femiliar old abbre- 
viation for -O¥. : Quite a number have the word 
ROMANE, in Roman letters, with now and then 
a numeral appended; and once in & while a 
Greek Q taking the place of 0.’ In one case 
this word has the mixed ‘termination {8 an- 
nexed. Evefy inscription of this last sort was 
marked on the clay while soft. One has the 
Greek word TIOAT. © Several have'the Roman 
name TAVSII, FAVSII, and (probably the ‘cor- 
rect reading for all) EAVSII, as all of them ey- 
idently came from the same factory. One of 
fliesé last bears 4 small raiséd’cross onder the 
name, not very, conspicuous., Many . others 
have merely @ short abbreviation, as EY.; or a 
set of initials, as M.A.; the most frequently 
occurring. Many have a cross, with all four 
arms of thesame length; probably a mere orna- 
ment, without any symbolical meaning, The 
figures on the lamps are very variousy and in 
general very beautiful and artistic. ey are 
all worth figuring and publishing. 


...<Some Greek manuscripts of the Old Test- 
ment, not. the Septuagint, fromthe four- 
teenth certury upward, seem to have anticj- 
pated modern philologists in, transliterating 
the. samech of Hebrew proper names by the 
Greek &; thus Joseph is ‘Iwfégyc. . The reverse, 
in transliterations from Greek into Hebrew, by 
the later Hebréw writers, is not infrequent, 
as théy fequently put. samech for &, In this 
connection it may be mentioned that the Pesb- 
ito transliteration of the een o (sigma) in 
adopted words is frequently tsode (taaddi), as 
if the! pronunciation of letter Were z, es 
Gesenius represents it. It can hardly be im- 
‘“gined, for instavee, that the Greek tpdcwrov 
could have been pronounced protsdpon. 


....- Romans i, 20: * For the invisiblé things 
of him ae the creation of the world are 
clearly seen,” etc,,, The,ordew of words in the 
A. ¥. (and. perhaps also. that, in the original 
text) throws some doubt on the exact meaning 
of the words. But a parallel conétraction In 
Aristotle (De Mundo) shows that the relation 
expressed by “from”’ is that of cause Or means, 
and not of time: It means : “ For the invisible 
things of him, even ‘his eternal power! and 
Godhe ad, are clearly seen from [through] the 
creation of the world,”’ etc. Our version keeps 
an ambiguity which sh ay aot stn 

not thorot bly we rpre 
but which does ~F really exist In the original. 
Luther’s version in loco ‘fs an excellent com- 
mentary, but bardly a translation, 
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~The. two most promin 
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+ Pengonalities, a 


industrious: American writer in England, to 


send over to'us characteristic ‘sketches of 


English scenery and social babita!i ‘The debt 


we owe to Washington Irving forhis services | 


in that way every one feels and acknowledges,; 
and now we have another observing and writ- 
ing countryman over there, in the ‘person of 


Monéure D. Conway, whose sketches of con- 
temporary English habits are almost as good | 


as Irving’s elaborate picturés. “Mr. Conway 
sends his pleasant sketches to the Cintinnati 
Commercial, and now “and then he #ends a 
bright lite picture as full of coloras one of 
Koauth’s’and as, erowded with quaiit figures 
as the paintings of Frith. In his last letter to 
The Commercial he. gives. supplemental, de- 
scription of a rural festival given, by, Sir 
Jobn Bepnett, sheriff, of London, at his 
queer old country seat in Sussex, near 
Battle Abbey. “Sir Jobn Bennett is a 
watebmaker and’ a‘ rather eccentric sort of 
an old gentleman. He is a member of the 
chapelat which Mr. Conway preaches and a 
liberal in politics and ‘religion, as a matter 
of.course. Mr. Conway’s description of'the 
sheriff presents so amusing a figure and offers 
such a striking contrast to the kind of material 
we make sheriffs out of here that we copy a 
part of it, as a curiosity: 


‘*Tn responding to the toast to bis own and 
his lady’s health, our host greetéd aa company 
heartily. Ingreeting the magnates of Hastings, 
he said be might bave been born at Hastings if 
he had liked; but at that time he had not 
heard of great men being born in Sussex. He 
expressed himself as ¥ gratified at 
seeing clergymen and ministers of 1 denom- 
inations sitting together fraternally at his 
table (and they certainly were notdevouring 
each other, whatever may have been geid of 
theit attention to the delicacies before them). 
‘We have here,’ said Sir John, * Broad Church 
and High Church and Low Church and no 
church. We have the-strictly orthodox and 
we have valétudinarians, latitudinarians, atti- 
tudinarians, and platitudinariens. AnodI would 
say to all who dispute about such things, in 
thie language of the advertisements: ‘Try our 
triumphant mixture, recommended for family 
use.’’ . In. fact, sir John was the life. of the 
occasion. His notable, figure, mounted ona 
ver ere charger, greeted our eyes at the ‘rail- 
road station ; he marshaled and escorted me 
like a doughty knight of the olden time, to 
his mansion; he danced on the Jawn with all 
the prettiest ‘girls, who evidently preferred bim; 
with his silky white bairs, to,all the jealous 
hep teh around; and he sent us all com- 

rtably home again, to dream of ‘merrie old 
England,’ end hereafter to believe that there 
are regions | where it still survives in an occa- 
sional way.” 


..- Mr. Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, 
is taking his vacation at Saratoga, and he says 
of that famous résort, in a letter to his paper: 


“‘There are more human nature and fine 
gowns to the ‘square'inch at Saratoga in the 
summer than in any other spot in America, at 
Jeast. Of all watering places it is, indeed, the 
chief and most permanent. . . . Another 
thing ‘that impresses the fresh student of Sara- 
toga life is this: while, it does. not seem to be 
the last station On the strait and narrow road 
to Heaven, by any means, yet, for so latge and 
so miscellaneous & company, there certainly is 
a curious lack of outward vice. The 
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Aweldétrical sppatatas for voting’ hokewd 
‘offered to the’ Prerich' Govetiinent b 
Jacquin, who proposes‘to set it up in the ontwak| 
sailles Assembly for60,000 frances. ate tong 
deputy is placed two ivory. buttons, like those 
of ordinary;,electric bells, If the deputy | 
wishes to vote, “*¥es,’?, he presses the button | 
on his right; if he wishes to. vote ‘f No,’’ he 
presses the ‘button on his left, The. voter, es- 
tablishes by this means an electric “comfmpuni- 
cation, which fs transmitted to ad apparatus 
close'to the president and secretaries. Every 
time the electric current acts it opens'the door 
to a ball, and the ball falls through # tube into 
the ballot-box. ‘The balis are made'of ‘glass 
or of ivory and are strictly identical in weight. 
The,two ballot-boxes are then weighed, and 
the number of balls is indicated by the weight. 
Finally, by turning a hapdle, all the balls 
which haye not been used are ns Oi and 
they give the number of members who have 
abstained from voting or who were ab- 
sent when the vote “was ‘taken. An- 
other plan of doing the’same thing has 
been invented by’ M: Martinpa well-known 
electrician. .M. Martin’s plan: does away with 
the scales, which might not always be trué: 
Accordingly as the yoteis black a piece of col- 
ored pasteboard appears instantaneously aboye 
aline bearing the name of the deputy, Before 
each deputy is a small box supplied with two 
buttons. When he presses on one or the 
other he discloses the piece of white or black 
card on the board. The sum total of the votes 
for either side is marked on a totalizing’ board. 
The advantage of this system’ over that pre- 
sented by M. Jacquin is that it enables the 
president to see whether a deputy -has not 
voted, because he hag.abstained or because he 
was absent, A member. can. by placing his 
hand on both buttons ‘vote ‘at*onceé “‘ Yes’’ 
and “No,” and thus be numbered among the 
abstainers. 


.. Miller's papers on the cross-fertilization 
of plants by insects continue to be réproduced 
in Nature. If Miiller’s views'bé Correct, plants 
have almost a reasoning’ power,'and ate capa: 
ble of judgment as to what fs or’ is not Best 
for them to an extent, that is perfectly as- 
tounding to a sober-mtnded looker-on,, It is 
assumed that plants loye to be cross-fertilized ; 
that they desire insects to aid them ; that they 
make themselves look pretty and take on 
sweet airs expressly to attract them ; and, in 
purstiance Of these objects, can change their 
forms and structure almost at will—indeed, 
at will, “gtanting’ the element of timé?? in 
which to make the change. ‘Not only this; 
some of them become choice iu their selection 
of lovers. Miiller gives it, as: if it-were un+ 
doubted, that some plants haye lengthened 
their corolla tubes and constricted the tubal 
diameters, especially to exclude the attentions 
of all but the long-snouted Lepidoptera. Some 
ofthe, however—that is, according td Miiller 
Lhave taken to providing “two strings to thelr 
bows.” The “old ‘Téetradynamows class’ of | 
Li bas ‘flowers’ with ‘two ‘long: ‘and 





of wine drank at the hotels is very small; at 
he dinner-tables, not more than a-quarter ora 
fifth of an European (able @héte. You neyer 
see many people in the bar-rooms ; “ while 
during the fortnight Ihave been here’ I have 
not not seen an intoxicated person any- 
where in the streets, at the hotels, on the race- 

y's pool-rooms, but 
not even aman under the apparent influence 
of HABE Mf 


,.A son of Alexander Hamilton, Colonel 


aden der Hamilten, the eldest of four 


brothers, died in this city last week, at the age 
of 90... His three surviving brothers, who.in- 
herit his estate, are James A., of Irvington, 
aged 88, John C., of this city, and Philip 8., of 
Poughkeepsie, the youngest, aged 73. It is 
said that forty years ago,-when Alexander 
Hamilton was traveling at the West, he fell in 
with Abraham Lincoln, who was lying on the 
counter of @ country’ store in Iinois, —e 
stories to a crowd of amused listeners. 


-+-,Mark Twain has decided not. to make: 
any lecture engagements for the coming sea- 


son, for the reason that he is rich enough to 
stay at home and enjoy himself. This is well 


for Mark ; but. it will be bad for the public, ' 


though it will leave a eae for some less 
fortunate lecturer to od in the pCErns of 
Mr. Redpath. 
-eieeThe death .of ex-President | Johnson 
makes a vacancy in the senatorial representa- 


‘tion from Téanessee, which will be filled by a 


Democrat, and probably by au “ex-rebel officer. 
ent candidates for the 


and ex-General Bate, both of! ngs are ex- 


‘Confederate officers. 


..Mr. Peter Cooper, the venerable philan- 
thropist, has lately published’ a Jong essay in 
favor of greenbacks and in say ‘to any 
dithinotion of the amount no tplation , R 
but that does not prevent ine ‘Cincinnati 
ve from calling him ‘a noble-hearted 
milliensire,” 





four «short © stamens.'' Miiller > says > that 
the plant pushed two. stamens ahead 
of the rest.dn order to provide for inseet- 
fertilization, keeping, the, other four in 
reserve. In case an inseet, is not attracted 
and the two-stamened trap ig not sprung, then 
self-fertilization Is accomplished by the aid of | 
the short four. At least, this he describes to 
be the case with Hesperis tristis, and there can 
De no reason for excldding the theory from all 
cruciferous plants. ‘The facts; however, as 
pointed out»by:Miiller and others ‘im eonnec- | 
tion with this insect-fertilization topie, are 
exceedingly interesting; and this quite irre-, 
spective of any opinion of the observers as to 
their interpretation or meaning. this latter 
point it were well, perhaps, for the public to 
do as they are often asked to do ‘in suspicious 
cases—suspead Judgnient.” ; 


. Attention has anton aah ‘called aby 
M. “Danbrée to. some highly interesting ex- 
amples of the formation of metallic minerals 
within a comparatively recent period. M. 
Daubrée’s observations on the minerals formed. 
in the Roman works at the hot springs at, 
Plombiéted are well known ;“but' the present 
fMustrations ave been’ presented by the hot 
springs of Bourbonne-les-Bains, in the‘Depart- 
ment of the Haute Marne. «It: appears: that 
during some recent excavations ‘the bottom of 
. theold Roman well was_laid,bare,, — a 
bed_.of mud,in; which a number. pol b 
,silver,.and ,gold., autiqui were | ered. 
Tals byl posted, ope donssit of, of ments of 
rock cemented into a 88 by t the 
cr ee ane sulphides. nba ‘these. 
whe examples of copper pyrite (iron and 
copper sulphide), copper glance or vitreous. 
copper ore (copper disulphide), purple ‘copper 
ore or. erubescite (a sulpbide of copper and 
iron), and fahlerz or tetrahedrite (a copper 
and antimony sulpbide). Itis true that most 





under somewhat similar. circumstances ; but 
the occurrence of the~fablerz in sharp ttre 
hedral crystals’ tias “hot been 
corded frot’ ahy depésite of this Bitthoter, 
Altogether the aésociation “ts” strikingly like 
thatin some of our old éopper "lodes} yet’ the 
deposit in que’tion 1# HOt oldér “thdn’ stxteen 
hundred years. The bropze,objects have been 
much attacked, but the WER: has not on 
affected. oh 
-...Since the clade da WORD or Diiintis and 
Liebig the importance ofthe ammonia” which 
is diffused over the surface. of the, globe bas 
been recognized. But, there is still:much un- 
certainty as to its origin, ite circulation, its 
variations in the atmosphere, ite distribution 
in seas, continents, and the air, its effect on 
crops, etc. A French observer, M. Schloesing, 
is at present engaged dn this line of research, 
and he promises. a memoir shortly on the laws 
of exchange of ammonia between air, 1and, and 
water. Inanote to theAcademy he indicates 
the general features-of the circulation referred 
to. Nitric acid, produced in the atmosphere, 
passes s0otiéForlater into the dea ; there, enter. 
ing organized befigs, it ‘is eonvéertedl {nto am- 
monia; thus béedining fit for’ diffusion, the am- 
monia passes itite the atmosphere, and, carried 
with it, comes, like carbonic acid, fito contact 
with beings that, are. without Jocomotion and 
contributes to their nutrition. It_is fixed by 
leaves of plants, or by arable land prepared, for 
its absorption, _ Then occur nitrous production 
in the air, passage of nitrous, products of the 
airinto the continents and the sea, return of the 
nitrates of continents into the sea,;andse. on in 
repetition of the series. Thé»nitroné produc- 
tion of the atmosphere may be wanting imrcer. 
tain countries and localized in others, asim the 
equatorial gone ; butthe‘ammonia producéd is 
none the less distributed everywhere, 


.... Tie) “sealing wax” fips of the wing 
feathers of the common Cedar Bird ( Ampoelis 
Cedrorum) are well-known to evéry échool-boy 
who, ever carried. a gun; but their intimate 
structure is.not so evident. I. Stieda’s micro, 
scopical and chemical examination of the 
identical “appendages in the case of the Wax- 
wing (Ampelis garrulus) has shown that these 
tips are a modified prolongation of the shaft 
itself of ‘the feather, and composed of’ central 
and ‘peripheral ' substance, -differing in! thé 
shape of the constituent pigmentary cells; 
whieh ;contain «abundance of:red and yellow 
coloring matter (‘‘Arch. Mikr. Anat.,”’ 1872; 
639). 0 voiiafor le 5 1 

.... The beautifal genus Primula is very 
local in the distribution of tts'’species. It has 
fortunately found a friend in mam; and ‘it is 
rather surprising .that,.those, who. speak of 
plants as if.they had a conscious intelligence 
have not fancied they saw in this fact a reas 
why the Renus has.to some extent been indif. 
ferent about taking any particular means for 
self- preservation. ‘Ehen the best’ Knowh 
species “are confiiéd ‘within “geographical 
limits “much “more circumscribed fhan many 
other’ plants. Our Prima Parryi is found 
only ona few lone peaks in: Colorado, while 
one species (P. imperialis) is foundinthe whole 
world only on;one mountain-top in Java, 


..A fine living specimen of thé Tasmanian 
Devil—a singular marsupial animal—was lately 
retetved at ‘the Smithsonian, probably the first 
‘ever seen in this country. In general appear- 
‘atice thé animal isa curious mixture: of bear- 
cub; fox, and raccoon, the expression being 
rather that of a bulldog, owing to the massiye- 
nessoftbe jaws. Marsupials, as is well known, 
are sweet characteristic of the Australia 
region, the American opossums (Diep 
being the most notable exceptions to tfie rale 

that restricted’ geogréphfeal Gietribeitfos ot 
{his sdb-class of nauimalé.' 


areas, , longevity of the spores of Ferns is 


well known. Some have grown when shaken 


‘trom herbariam s oak after havitig’ been 
ered many” ere ‘are, however, 
‘few instarices waco of exactly how “many 
Lyears they will ‘retain life. “A recent writer, 
‘Mayer, says hehas hadthem to grow st twen- 
ty years; but-he believes this is about) the 
limit, ,.It ig now known that, pollen has.also.6 
pha long lease of life... As already re- 
in these notes, Carriere, a French her- 
arist, has successfull used it ‘tor fertil- 
‘izing when three months. old in the case of ry 
“malvacdous plant. | 


wien The, Rod ond: the, Gun, “bh American 

eo — ae New. York... Like The 

in fal doa shone deyoted 

main 1 ‘ - a Perry 19 

eeretone 
contains Pent tic cx our be 

known ‘naturalists. Sandnige fications 


‘are notably distinguished from ‘the “average 


sporting papérs in their higher tomé;'and the 
exclusion of “horsiriess’?. and everything: re- 
lating to. gambling, as well as by their semt- 
scientific character, just mentioned. 
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Missions. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN 
INDIA. 


Tue ancient, numerically powerful, and in- 

tensely progressive missions of the Roman 

Catholics in China give special interest to our 

subject. In a work entitled ‘‘ Zes Missions 

Catholiques Frangaises”” (Paris, 1874) the Abbé 

Durand gives an extended account of the 

French missions in China. A very sagacious 

and liberal-minded Catholic, the former Aus- 

trian diplomat, Baron Huebner, in his popular 

work entitled “A RambleRound the World” 

gives alively sketch of the work of his Church 

in the Chinese Empire, as he witnessed it, in 

1871. From these two sources the present article 
has been mainly drawn. The first Christian 
missionaries to China of whom we have any 
Gefinite information were the Nestorians. 

They entered the country A. D. 636 and for 
more than six centuries had large and flourish- 
ing missions there. About A. D; 1800the Pope 
sent Franciscans to Peking, who likewise suc- 
ceeded in establishing many churches, with 
numerous converts. Im the course of a cen- 
tury, however, when the Mongols were driven 
out, under the native Ming dynasty, Christian- 
ity, both of the Nestorian and of the Catholic 
type, was blotted out. When in the sixteenth 
century the missionaries of -Rome once more 
entered the field it was by the newly-discov- 
ered maritime route, and Portuguese Macao 
became their basis of. operations. During the 
following hundred years the Jesuits met with 
great success. They established themselves in 
the favor of the imperial court, at Peking by 
their scientific acquirements, especially as- 
tronomy and mathematics, of which the ob- 
servatory at Peking js an evidence to this day. 
By tolerating the Confucian worship of ances- 
tors they paved their way among the people at 
large. One branch of the imperial family was 
converted, and thus Christians were reckoned 
by thousands. The success of the Jesuits, 
however, provoked the jealousy of the Domin- 
icians. The controversy between the two 
orders materially checked the growth of the 
rising churches, alienated the court at 
Peking, and prepared the way for the 
persecutions which began in 1722 and 
continued with more or less violence for a 
century. During this time a multitade of 
converts, including 30 members of the impert- 
al family, were put to death. Still the Catho- 
lic efforts were continued. Afew Jesuits were 
retained at the court for scientific purposes, 
and when the order was suppressed Lazarist 
fathers took their place. In 1785 the order of 
Chinese Sisters of Charity, for the instruction 
of children, was established, and has grown in 
the course of time to the number of 1,200 
Chinese members. Missionaries repeatedly 
entered the country, often at the sacrifice of 
their lives. The converts were still numbered 
at 200,000 and Catholicism retained.-an. espe- 
cially strong bold in the south western province, 
Szchuen. After 1820 the perseeutiug energy 
of the government gradually died away. In 
1845. the decrees were snnulled, aod in 1858 
the new treaties with foreign powers granted 
the full toleration of the Roman Catholic as 
well as of the Protestant faith. The “supple- 
mentary convention with France, signed Oc- 
tober, 1860, gave the Catholics special advan- 
tages for the carrying on of their work, by 
requiring that. the charitable and religious es- 
tablishments, cemeteries, and other, edifices 
confiscated during recent persecutions should 
be restored to their Catholicowners, Thus 
the Church secured a vast amount of real 
estate. Since that time there has been no 
marked incident in the history of Catholic 
missions, except the massacre of Tientsin, 
June 2ict, 1870, when 10 Sisters of Charity, 








rather than abandon their orphans and their | 


sick, calmly yielded themselves to death 


at the hands of the raging mob. Several , 


priesta and Freneb residents, including the 
consul and a number of Chinese converts, 
perished at the same time and 4 Protest- 
ant chapels were destroyed. The number 
of Catholics in China is variously estimaved 
from halfa million to one or even two mil- 
lions. The first-named figure is; however, the 
only one that will bear investigation; and we 
deem 500,000 a very liberal estimate, consider- 
ing that the Catholic statistics include many 
infants who die soon after their baptism. The 
Catholic converts are most numerous in the 
provinces of Szchuen, Kiang-su, Ngang-wai, 
and Chi-li. The Empire is divided into 25 
vicariates and one apostolic prefectare. The 


“latter is located at Hong-Kong, wheré the 


procurator-general resides, through whom the 
Pope’s orders are communicated to the vari- 
ous vicariates so promptly that the letters 
reach the most distant fields in lesa than two 
monthsanda half. The whole field is system- 
atically apportioned between. the different 

” or missionary societies. The 
peieats of the Faris * Misnlone Birangéres,” 
117 ip number, labor in the provinces Kwang- 


THE 


tang (Canton), Kwang-si, Szchuen, Yuvvan, 
and Kwei-chau. The Lazarists, 29 in number, 
are found in Che-Kiang, Northern and South- 

ern Chi-li, and Kiang-si. The Jesuits, num- 

bering 91 missionary priests (mainly French), 

are working in Kiang-su, in Eastern Chi-li, 

and in Ngan-hwni, Although the Chinese call 

Roman Catholiciam ;‘‘the French religion,” 

there are also priests of other nations engaged 

in thework. The Franciscans (Italians), num- 

bering 36 in 1868, are stationed ‘in Shen-si, 

Shansi, Hunan, and Hupeh. The Dominicans 

(Spanish), numbering 16 in 1868, are in Fu-Kien 

and the Island of Formosa, The Italian priests 

of the Propaganda are assigned to the Senon 

district of Kwantung, Honan (where scarcely 

avything has as yet been done), and the Island 

of Hong-Kong. European nuns are found in 
most of the seaports. Hong-Kong is the head- 
quarters of the Italian and Shanghai.of the 
French priests, and all are under the pro- 
tection of the French flag, the Pope hav- 
ing refused to submit any part of the 
Catholic interests to the Italian or Span- 
ish governments. The Chivese priests, 
who number abont 225, all belong to old Cath- 

olic families. It rarely happens that a recent 
convert is admitted into the priesthood and no 
native has ever yet reached the higher grades 
of the hierarchy. The native priests are de- 
scribed as being firm believers, studious, and 
zealous. They are eager to discuss theological 
questions, but are more subtile than. profound. 
They sometimes feel and resent their inferior- 
ity to European missionaries; but, if treated 
with kindness, become excellent fullow-labor- 
ers. They stand, however, in constant need 
of’ direction, which is also the case with the 
native Sisters. In opening new stations an 
effort is always made to plant them so closely 
together that the priests may be able to see 
each other once or twicea month. The cate. 
cumens are looked upon as the pioneers of 
Christianity. They are followed by the native 
priests and when the way has been sufficiently 
paved the foreign missionary comes in to con- 
firm the work. The old Chinese Christians 
are described as being devoted to their religion ; 
the new converts are rather variable. Much 
of the Catholic work is in the interior; indeed, 
the old stronghold of it is in the. far-off 
Szchuen. The newly-arrived missionaries are 
generally dispatched at once into the interior, 
The fatigues which they undergo, their coarse 
Chinese food, and the want of medical help 
thin out their ranks rapidly, although the cli- 
mate is not considered unhealthy for those 
who can take some degree of care of them- 
selves. ‘“‘We left Europe ten years ago,” 
said a missionary to Baron Heubner, ‘and, 
counting» the six Sisters, we wore twenty- 
four in all. With the exception of four, 
including myself, all the rest have died.” 
Baron Heubner found the general sentiment of 
Europeans living in the treaty ports hostile to 
missionary éfforts. Of the Catholic mission- 
aries, however, they iad the most favorable 
opinion, because they seemed to mingle most 
freely among the people and suffer the greatest 
hardships in their work. No one knows the 
Chinese better than do these Romanist mis- 
sionaries. It is from them that the diplo- 
matic es receive the best and the most 
certain information of what is going on in the 
most distant and inaccessible parts of the 
Empire: ‘Mr. Wade, the English minister, 
when transmitting to Lord Granville Prince 
Kung’s proclamation on the massacre at Tient- 
sin, adds: ‘ We shall learn from the Romanist 
missionaries; bow far this proclamation will 
have spread in the interior.”” The objections 
of the government, however, fall heaviest. on 
the Roman Catholics. Their converts are the 
most pumerous, they Have a hold on the vast 
interior, their orphandges rouse the super- 
stitious fears of the populace, it is complained 
that missionary influence is a shield for the pro- 
tection of bad men end unlawful acts, and that 
exorbitant indemnitics are demanded in case 
of damage to property. Baron Huebner paid 
poy the Catholic establishment Su-Kia-. 
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Literature, | 
The prenaet mention teats “ Books of the Week” 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


CONCERNING NE NEWSPAPERS.” 
Mr. C. F. WINGATE, ATE, himself an expert 
journalist, bas done good service to his pro- 
fession and to the public by collecting in 
his recent volume many good sayings of 
other journalists concerning the American 
newspaper, that portentous engine of good 
and evil, which bas gained so much power 
and opportunity in ourown time. Much that 
he writes or quotes is instructive ; some of 
it is profound; butitis always acute and 
incisive, after the fashion of the able editor 
of to-day. Without reviewing it method- 
ically or in detail, let us set down some 
thoughts which it suggests to us. 

At every period wherein literature ap- 
pears at all asa factor in the sum of na- 
tional life it takes one prevailing form— 
such as the drama in Shakespeare’s time, 
the sermon in the period following, the 
satire and essay in the days of Addison 
and Pope, the novel in Scott's and Byron’s 
century, extending to our own time, and 
now the newspaper. Other forms of lit- 
erature coexist with this prevailing one; 
but they are commonly modified by it, 
even poesy assuming the shape tbat this 
controlling fashion dictates, Thus in the 
Puritan era Milton wrote poetry as if from 
@ pulpit; and in the long domination of the 
modern novel Byron and Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, and even her busband, with his 
strong dramatic inclination, have been 
writing novels in verse. And now that the 
newspaper is at the head of literature the 
poetry of the period begins to be journal- 
istic, like Lowell’s, Stedman’s, and Bret 
Harte’s. Oratory shows still more plainly 
the influence of the newspaper epoch, 
everything now being written by pub- 
lic speakers for the audience which 
reads, rather than for that which 
listens. Letter-writing, except for the 
newspapers, is almost a lost art; for 
who now sits down to write his 
single friend the delightful passages that 
we find in Gray, in Walpole, in the French 
letter-writers? These good things mus; 
not now be wasted on a friend, a lover, a 
family, or a circle. They must be given to 
the public in the daily newspaper. Thus 
we find, for example, that Moncure Con- 
way’s letters from England will compare 
favorably, both for wit and exactness, with 
Pope’s and Walpole’s. Gray’s letters are 
unique; but doubtless they could be matehed 
in the files of a modern newspaper and 
there are women of our times, not a few, 
whose published letters will not ‘suffer by 
the sidé’of Madame de Sevigne’s or Mad- 
ame du Deffand’s. 

When Walpole was furnishing his fine 
house, and had a fancy for putting into it 
some antique chairs, as well as cabinets and 
pictures, his friend and former tutor, the 
poet Gray, wrote him that his chairs ought 
to be new, unless he would cramp or torture 
his guests. “Every chair that is easy is 
modern,” said Gray. With quite as much 
truth may we declare that every newspa- 
per that is good is of this century—not- 
withstanding what was done hy Defoe, 
Swift, Addison, and Franklin in the days 
of Queen Anne and the Georges. And 
the newspaper of to-day, with its wide 
reach over the whole field of politics, art, 
science, theology, literature, and morals, is 
a still more recent creation, the growth of 
the last thirty years, with no parallel or 
exemplar before 1840. Many of its traits 
are old enough, to be sure; for, like Shake- 
speare’s ‘* Young Lord Falconbridge,” who 
“bought his doublet in Italy, his round 
hose in France, bis bonnet in Germany, and 
his behavior everywhere,” the newspaper 
has borrowed from all ages and all climes, 
Indeed, there are scoffers who maintain 
that, recent as the, newspaper is, its exact 
model may be found in Virgil's, description 
of Fame in the fourth book of the Menid: 





by 
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That is to say: ‘‘ By night she flies through 

mid-air and the shadow of the darkened 

world, humming [the press dispatches]; nor 

does she close her eyes in slumber (the 

night editor]; by daybreak she lights on the 

front door-step, and sets great cities in a 

flutter ; and she is just as positive about 

fibs and forgeries as about the tidings of 
truth.” There is no denying a certain re- 
semblance here. No doubt the Trojans and 
Pheenicians knew by experience much that 
New York editors may suppose was in- 
vented or first practiced in that city. All 
the improvements made by later genera- 
tions in the art of tattling—the press, the 
post-office, the telegraph, the interviewer— 
all that has ripened and culminated into the 
mcrning paper, must have existed, at least 
in embryo, in the much-contriving mind of 
the antique man. 

In the ancient cities, where alone civil- 
ization could make moch progress, because 
‘ only there could the influence of men upon 
men be brought constantly into exercise, 
the debates of the forum, the orations in 
the assembly, the staze-plays of the theater, 
the gossip of the banquet and the table 
take the place of books and of news- 
papers. And there was much fairness in 
these methods of presenting a subject to 
the pedple of Athens, of Sparta, or of 
Rome. One party could not monopolize 
all these avenues of persuasion and infor- 
mation. Every side of a question got sub- 
mitted for consideration in course of time. 
When newspapers first began they were the 
utterances of the government or of some 
party or powerful interest, and the readers 
of one opinion did not have a chance to 
learn’what the other side said. It is the 
aim of the best newspapers nowadays to 
present both sides of every question, and 
so secure substantial justice in the end 
The sculptor bade his pupil set up bis new 
statue in the midst of the city—‘‘the light of 
the public square will test its merit.” In the 
same way do we test the idols of our timein 
the perpetual ‘‘ trial of newspaper,” which 
goes on night and day, in all quarters of 
the globe. Uprises the statue, and away 
bluze the newspaper torches by which we 
illuminate it. When they die out, as such 
brief illuminations will, then, if the idol 
has no inward or outward light but this 
to show forth his greatness, be too must 
‘“step down and out,” his little period of 
greatness ended. and his fame. extin- 
guished, But if a man or a cause has that 
innate vitality which newspapers can 
neither give nor take away, then they re- 
tain. their hold on the world and are 
helped far more than they can be injured 
by the daily debate of the press. To carry 
on the debate skillfully and with the due 
knowledge of facts and methods demands 
every year more and more learning, ability, 
training, and knowledge of. the world; so 
that the most accomplished persons in all 
civilized countries are now, either by 
profession or occasionally, journalists. 

Thus journalism certainly calls for the 
highest and most varied powers; and 
again, no man can do his duty in this vo- 
cation, so important, so responsible, with- 
out a profound belief in God and an habit- 
ual reference to the great primal truths of 
religion, as understood and acted upon by 
the virtuous in all ages and among all 
peoples. However universal our civiliza- 
tion may become, however far the newspa- 
per and jitsinfluence may extend, it will 
always be preceded and accompanied by 
that simple, ancient, and world-wide relig- 
ion which bas found its best expression ia 
the teachings of Christ and in the events 
which our Sunday services, consciously or 
unconsciously, commemorate. Whether, 
therefore, we eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do—whether we edit newspapers or 
read them—let us do all to the glory of 
God and for the good of men. This is the 
standard by which we are to test others 
and to be ourselves tested; and by this 
austere rule especially must all be judged 
who put themselves forward as teachers 
and Jeaders of the people. Doubtless the 
Apostle Paul, if living in our day, might 


| be an editor as well as a preacher; but still 


his ancient saying would be none the less 
true in either capacity: “ Though I preach 
the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for 
necessity is laid upon me. Yea, woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

F. B. Sansory. 
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THE HARVARD BOOK.* 


Tue history of Harvard University bas 
been told with a fullness and accuracy un- 
ugual in the records of American colleges. 
Of histories proper there are no less than, 
three—Peirce’s, Quincy’s, and Eliot's. The 
first, although not covering the past huo- 
dred years, is a repertory.cf no little useful 
information; the second, must, both from 
its size and its trustworthiness, long re-. 
main a standard record; and the third,” 
although published . nearly thirty years ago. 
and a book of small size, is still a very 
convenient summary of the leading events 
in the history of the college and its pro- 
fessional schools down to 1848, Besides 
these, the Harvard graduate, in searching 
for accounts of the past of his alma mater, 
is given no small assistance. by Mr. Sibley’s 
“ Biograpbjcal Sketches” (the firat_ volume, 
of which only has appeared) and. the ad- 
mirable set of biographies of the Harvard. 
men killed in the Rebellion, which Colonel 
Higginson so well prepared and which 
was published in two different editions. 
When one adds to this the fact that the 
Worth American Review and the, Christian 
Hzaminer contain not a few essays dis- 
eussing Harvard matters, it. will be seen 
that the fortune of the college in , preserv- 
ing her, records, both important and of. 
ephemera] interest, has been somewhat ex- 
ceptional, . 

But the new work; of which a. limited 
edition has been printed:.‘for subscribers 
and whose title we have transeribed, far 
surpasses in size and completeness any of 
its predecessors. . We should not: greatly 
err, furtbermore, should: we add ‘that the 
number.of more elaborate American works 
on any subject isia very: small one. The 
two massive volumes have been built up, 
rather than ereated. It was desired by two 
members of the class of 1874—Messrs. 
Frederick O. Vaille and Henry A. Clark— 
that their class sbould possess.a volume of 
somewhat more permanent value than the 
usual class album, and that photographs 
should be supplemented by letter-press 
accounts of ‘the various buildings of the 
university and of other ‘things ‘associated 
with the ordinary student life. “Out of thé 
class itself, of course, could: be selected 
gentlemen competent to prepare these arti- 
eles; but amore elaborate plan was adopted, 
and the gentlemen we’ have mentidned ‘at 
once proceeded to enlist in the undertaking 
the Peris of nota few-of ‘the most:eminent 
of the Harvard alumni. Special subjects 
were assigned to men specially competent 
to‘discuss them’; so that greater accuracy 
and completeness ‘were: “sécured, while 
Messrs. Clark ‘and Vaille were enabled to 
devote their time’more fully to the collec- 
tion of ‘the Various! centributions andthe 
general management ofthe undértaking— 
a task in ftself of much’ magnitude, ‘Their 
duties/were ‘very much like those’ of: ‘the 
tianaging editor of & metropolitan news- 
paper; but they ‘worked with many ad- 
vantages. A large nuowber’ of the most 
emiftent of the Harvard graduates live in 
Cambridge or within a few miles 6f it, 
and stich men as ‘James Freeman Clarké, 
Edward E. Hale, Charles Eliot Nortoti, 
Samuel Eliot, ‘T: W. Higginson, Edmund 
Quincy, George E.' Ellis, R. H: Dana, Jr. 
and John 8. Dwigtit at once ‘took # cordial 
interest in the project and readily'consented 
to prepare papers for the projected volume. 
As the number of ‘contributions and ac- 
companying ‘illustfations increased'it was 
found necessary to print two volumes, 
instead of one; and each of the’ massive 
books as completed is as large as a pulpit 
Bible. : 

The fifty pages with which the first vol. 
ume'opens are devoted td a history of ‘the 
college, by Samuel Eliot, of Boston, former- 
ly president of Trinity’ College. His’sub- 
sequentconnection with another institution 
has never dimmed Mr. Eliot’s ‘regard for 
Harvard, and he has performed ‘his present 
task with admirable‘ skit. His materials 
‘Were, ws we Have sid, all at Hand; but it’ 
is nd easy task’ to Coniletise ‘the pages “Ot ; 
‘five Volumés iito a sketeh &" brief ae°this, 
while presetving the interest of the’narra. | 





——- 


*THr HARVARD BooK. A‘Series of Historical, 
Biographical, and Descriptive Sketches,(by vartous 
authors, ,Colected and published by F. 0. Vaux 
and H. A. CLARK, Class of 1874. 2vols. Cowbridge: 
Printed at the University Press. 015. 





: tive and avoiding’ mere? multiplication of 


dry dates and details. The college build- 
ings are then described by various authors 
‘in the order of their age, the amount of 
ispace given to each depending partly upon 
their age and associations and partly upon 
the. pleasure .of the individual. writer. 
Massachusetts Hall, the oldest of the build- 
ings, is described by Oharles Eliot Norton. 


Aside from its: antiquity (it ‘was built in) 


1720), Massachusetts Hall has really very tit- 
tle about it todemand elaborate historical 
mention; but the somewhat uneventful 
story of its existence is recorded by Mr. 
Norton in an ‘interesting way. The only 
exciting things that ever happened to Mus- 
sachusetts Hall were its escape from destruc- 


tion at the time of the Harvard Hall fire;' 


in 1764, and its occupancy by the Provincial 
troops, in 1775-6; but this last circumstance 
and its great age will always endear it to 


‘the Harvard man and the ‘antiquarian. 


Holden Chapel (1744) finds its chronicler in 
Dr. Peabody, atid its somewhat diversified 
story is well told.’ The account of Hollis 
Hall (1768) js by a gentleman of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. John Holmes), not’ so well 
known in literary circles’ ‘as his Bostin 
brother ; but we are glad that so interest- 
ing a writer has at length published a 
paper on & subject he is so well qualified to 
discuss. From the first sentencé to the 
last this chapter, as wéll as-anotber in the 
second volume (on “* Harvard Square”), by 
the same gentleman, is as entertaining a 
piece of writing as we have read for many 
aday. Mr. Holmes is evidently a man of 
much’ wit, and to him, of course, have 
naturally ‘floated all the amusing stories 
that have ever made Cambridge faugh. 
There is wisdom, as well as wit, though, in 
what he has to say, and his success in 
teaching his readers a great number of 
things they knew not before, while amus- 
ing them, meanwhile, by some pleasant bit 
of humor or piece of dry wit, isenough to 
make one believe him able to write an en- 
joyable history of Sitka, or any other place 
far less attractive to the historian than 
Cambridge. 

. Harvard Hall is described by Janies Free- 
man Clarke, Stoughton by the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, Holworthy by Professor Tor- 
rey, and University Hall by Henry Lee, 
Harvard and University are both good sub- 
jects, each of them having once contained 
the college chapel and served in other ways 
as foci.of academic interest. The tradi- 
tions of University are more modern, and, 
therefore, in better preservation, and so 
Mr. Lee. has been enabled to prepare a 
chapter wortby to be mentioned beside Mr. 
Holmes’s... It would be hard to pick out 
from Mark Lemon’s ‘‘ Jest Book” a better 
collection of little stories—quips, cranks, 
and wanton wiles—than Mr, Lee presents, 
We cannot quote them, but must find space 
for one of his soberer passages, an eloquent 
mention of the. trials and the rewards of 
college instructors ; 

“ Hard-worked,  poorly-paid,  mucb-tor- 
mented martyrs, watched by sharp eyes 
which never grow dim, heniméd in by 
light-armed archers, with their quivers al- 
aways full, bound to the stake and. pierced 
witha thousand arrows, a company.of St. 
Sebastians, how much more tried than 
your brethren of the bar, thé pulpit, the 
scalpel, or the exchange! They all have 
only their clients, or their parishioners, or 
their patients, or their customers to please, 
linked to them by lighter and longer 
chains; they go from strength to strength, 
and earn their rewards by more ‘varied 


| drudgery; their weaknesses and oddities 


pass. comparatively unheeded; many. of 
them emerge from their toil while you are 
still plodding the weary round, and gratify 
longings yOu share but cannot indulge. 
‘One prize vemains to you and you alone— 
the. eontact. with, youth and freshness, 
which toa man born to the position and 
endowed with the combination of rare 
qualities to command the’ love and not 
‘compromise the respect of his clear-eyed, 
light-bearied, mischievous, but manly and 
kindly young critics and pupils is of itself 
a great compensation for all you lose of 
the so-called prizes of life. It’keeps you 
young when *your comrades have grown 
old, it keeps you green when they bave 
dried_up, with work, at the, desk’s, dead 
wood.” 


Gore Hall, of course, is the theme of ‘Mr. 


Jobn Langdon Sibley, who ‘gives an: ac- 


| count of the beilding and of the growth of 


the library it contains. At the close of his 
¢hepret” Mr, Sibley” dikes * an’ earnest’ ap- 
peal for a new building,.of the, need. of 





which he is fully convinced. Some of the 
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‘think the present edifice capable of enlarge- 
ment; but here are the conclusions Mr, 
Sibley bas reached, after a life-time of serv- 
ice: F a 

** Notwithstanding the pains taken in 
the constructing of Gore’ Hall) every 
year’s experience during: a third ofa cen- 
‘tury strengthens my conviction of.its. un- 
suitableness hfor a library» It is not, per- 
fectly secure against fire, is ut.no time of 
the year entirely. free from dampness, and 
is so i}]-planned as to require all the work 
of the lWbrary to be done under great dis- 
advantages. There is iota private room’ 
in it, not even one for the librarian. “The 
immediate want is a convenient fire-proof 
edifice, with hollow walls, so built as’ to 
admit of indefinite enlargement,” ;; t 

Other buildings are deseribed; as follows : 
Appleton Chapel, by Prof. E:°J. Young; 
Boylston Hall, by Prof. J. P. Cooke; Grays, 
Thayer, and Matthews Halls, hy W. H. 
Pettee; the Dana (Prof. Peabody’s) House, 
by Prof. Joseph. Lovering; and the Pres- 
ident’s House, by. ex-President Hill... The 
history of) the old President’s, House, now 
called Wadsworth House, is admirably told 
by Mr: Charles Deane, of Cambridge, whose 
great familiarity with ‘Colonial’ and’ local 
history made him specially qualified to’ per- 
formthe task, = 8 — Sara 

Thefirst volume also containg full historical 
accounts of the several professional schools, 
the Observatory, the Busseydostitution, the 
Botanic Garden, the Peabody. Museum, and 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy,.writ- 
ten mostly by members of the special facul- 
ties of the several’departments. At the 
close of the accounts of thé varidus schools 
brief biographies of. all the professors are 
printed. That the elaborate nature of the 
work may.be seen, we.copy,;in order, the 
long list of gentlemen the salient features 
of whose lives are set forth:, Professors 
Peabody, B. Peirce, Bowen, Lovering; 
Sophocles, Torrey, Wyman; Lowell, Child, 
Lane; Cooke; Dunbar, Goodwin; Bécher, 
Gurney, J. M. Peirce, Hedge, ‘Stearns, Ab- 
bot, Young, C. C. Everett,’ Washburne, 
Langdell, Thayer, Jackson, Holmes, Shat 
tuck, Bigelow, Derby, Tyler, Buckingham, 
Minot, Ellis, .Williams,.Cheever, White, 
Edes, Bowditch, Fitz, Wood, Chandler, 
Moffatt, Eustis, Whitnéy,:Gibbs, ‘Winloch, 
Gray, Slade, Storer, Agassiz, Hagen, and 
Shaler. Biographies of Presideits Quincy 
Everett, Sparks;"Walker, Felton, Hill, and 
Eliot are also presented, as well as of Mt. 
Longfellow and Mr, Sibley, 


The second volume takes, up; various sub- 
jects connected with the. college, Jess _-offi- 
cially but not léss closely. ‘*The College 
Yard,” by Dr'George E. Ellis, is the: first 
chapter. Dr. Ellis ‘is ‘an’ authority on 
Massachusetts Tocal history, and@ here ‘he 
approves himself, likewise, as 9, gatherer 
of college facts and traditions. The old 
Wigglesworth House, which, used to stand 
within, the present.college yard, is described 
by the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, of. Cambridge, 
a gentleman who has long had in prepara- 
tion.a history’ of the place of his residence. 
Another clergyman of Cambridge, the’ Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, tells the tale ‘of ‘the 
old parsonagé. ‘‘Harvard Square?’ by 
John Holmes, we have already mentioned. 
Two more college buildings—Holyoke 
House and. Memorial ;,Hall—are. ,the 
subjects of. chapters, and. then, the 
rest of the volume: is devoted::.to | 
more miscellaneous: matters.‘ Gom- 
mons,” @ veryattractive* subject, istreated | 
of at great but'not imordinate’ length by 
Benjamin H. Hall, who oncé compiled ‘a | 
useful and curious. work .on “Gollege | 
Words and Customs.” ' “ College'Prayers;” 
by Prof, E..J.. Young, of the. Divinity 
Schoo}, is a > gar interesting ‘paper. 
Prof. Young, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Holmes, 
indeed, have prepared the three: chapters 
most successful, on the whole; ‘a* remark 
we may make without seriously criticising | 
Others scarcely inferior. One ‘enjoyable 
feature in Prof. Young’s papet is that'its: 
entertaining gossip (if we may. use the 
word in Speaking of 86 gedate 4 theme as 
college prayers): is: brought well. dowa .to 
the present time: ** Commencemen nt Day,’ 
by Edmund Quincy, apd ‘Class Say,” by 
James Russell Lowell, are: titles attractive 
enough to. deserve the &Xcelieht’ treatment 


they receive at the hands of theireminent. 


Writers, -“At'the lose of 1 ayet higt yond a 
are presented: quite soni iad “elas, 





day orators and poets back to 1776. Of 


college authorities digagréee with tim, and’ | orators who h@ve «| 
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®, more or less 
‘famous may be noted Harrison Gray Otis 


(1783), Dr. J..O. Warren. fay" sident 
, Walker’ (1814, “Dr. “Gannett (1820), Dr. 


George Putnam (1826), Dr. Samuel Osgood 
(1882), Fletcher Webster : (1888);: Gov. 
Joseph H. Williams (1884), Profi: ©. ©. 
Shackford (1835), the® Rev. Sumuel John- 
son (1842), Prof. Child (1846), Prof. 
J. B: Thayer (1852), Prof: J. B. Green- 
ough (1856), and Prof. Heury Adama 
(1858).._,Still more interesting, perbaps, 
is the list of poets, which, comprises 
the. names of Henry Ware, Jr. (1812), 
Dr. J. *G. Palfrey (1815), George . Ban- 
croft (1817), Dr. W. H. Furness (1820), Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (1821), George Lunt: (1824); 
F. H. Hedge (1825), Robert Rantéul 
(1826), President Feltoti (1827), Oliver Wen- 
del] Holmes (1829), the Hon. George Wash- 
ington Warren, (1830), John 8. Dwight 
(1831), Jameg, Russell, Lowell (1838), Ed- 
| ward.E. Hale (1839),;aud Elbridge.J. Cat. 
ler (1858)... Class-day bonors, be it remem- 
bered, are granted by the students them- 
selves, and these lists show that the boys 
have been wont to hit the mark pretty ac- 
chrately. College “rank-lists themselves 
would make no better showing. 

The history, of the various college news- 
papers and magazines is written, in the 
next chapter,..by Thomas S. Perry, for- 
merly tutor; and he presents the needful 
facts‘about‘all of them; from The Harvard 
Lyceum downto the ‘last and best, The 
Crimson “The Gymnasium” is by T. W. 
Higginson, who also discussés gymnastics 
at the college. To the articles on boating 
and bage-ball a number of writers contri- 
bute, The space allotted to the former is 
somewhat extravagant, and the records, of 
base-ball are also presented with great full- 
ness,‘ All the college societies are described 
(by members) briefly and well. The In- 
stitute, the Porcellian; the H. P. C., the 
Navy Club, the Pierian Sodality, the’ Har- 
yard Glee Club, the Pi Eta, the Everett 
Athesgum — these are organizations 
which, although unfamiliar to the outside 
world; could not..have been passed by, 
so large a part of student life dothey.form. 
The society system at Harvard, while it bas 
fotrun tothe rank luxuriance of. that at 
Yale, is yet one of ‘no ‘little importance, 
and in Gertain instadéés, at least, of much 
profit t6 the students. Thé volume “closes 
ith accounts of buildings of interest in 
Cambridge not connected with the Univers- 
ity—the, Holmes, House, Mr, bongfellow’s 
residence, and-Christ.¢hurch. The, Wash- 
ington:elm.is also described. . 

~ We bave not'spoken, thus far, of the 
dompanying illustrations, the namber, sizé, 
hd Béiuty of which make therf the fea- 
ture first t6 uttract the'féader’s eye: They 
are, for the most part, beliotypes, and, 
with a very few,exceptions, are of much 
excellence, surpassing. almost all previous 
apecimens of, the process that, we have seen. 
Since a work of this sort must. increase in 
value with passing years, it was necessary 
to illustrate it with pictares which should 
at onée be faithful and permanent—quali- 
tiés whicti, it’ is Believed, the heliotype 
possesses in an eminent degree, Thid, of 
course, can only be determined by time; 
but the views and portraits are now, cer- 
tainly, admirable in eyery way. A few 
-wood-cuts {mostly from, Quincy’s , History) 
‘are inserted, anda raréold plate was also 
opportunelyfound and made use of. The 
printing afd binding are of a very high 
‘order of excellence, so that the entire’ me- 
Chanical exectition of the volumes is worthy 
of theircontents, 

If we have spoken of this elaborate work 

with unusual heartiness of commendation, 
-it is because few undertakings so large are 
carried: through with equal success, and 
because’ it ‘occupies in college literature:a 
“place by itself. Not only°will it be of in- 


present anda history.of her past successes 
eand mishaps. No one who ig, interested,in 
the @uuise of education: can. afford to-be 
caréless in watching the progress -of:itffaiss 
at Harvard, whether or fét he “approves of 
the policy of hér’ managers, ‘past'ana pres- 
goth, And whetbét, or hot. he 100k with 
enthusiasm upon the laurels she has Won. 
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Se; but for the nt — : ey hy have to 
content themselves with paper and types if, 


they Wait to predch'td the world! How welll 
they can do-tt.e'6 hook@atl Hamilton’s 
“Stumbling-Bloeks” —dilustrates. Another 


. Woman, and one who in tale and novelhas 
already ineuleated many a noblé" lesson (Mrs. 
Muloch Craik) has _now published in a yolume) 
entitled” Out of Church (Harpér & 
Brothes) six religious essays which contain a 
great deal of solomn truth, or'sound common. 
sense, if one prefers so to term it. Mrs. Craik 
has ndt rushed into print to air crude or half- 
formed notions, What she has to say.is the 
hostded? atid: hammered ‘resalt of much expe- 
rience and nodittile:thepght. Bor our part, we 
have found the book as interesting as the au- 
thor’s movels.and as-wise as mavy a preach- 
ment’ By & ‘regularly ordained dfvine. What- 

cever muy besuid of women like Miss Smiley 
or the late Mrs. Barleigh, the‘sternest of con- 
servatives cannot read this book through with- 
out adinitting that a woman can think of the 
best things in religion and morality and. then 
writeof them in a forcible and profitable way. 
The text which the author takes upon the first 
page is selected with right motives but poor 
taste, and we hope it will not ‘Alarm fréaders 
at the outset or deter them from, seeking 

‘futther ach uaigtance withia useful book. 


. in Birds’of the Northweat, by Elliott Coues, | 

Fs belonging to the important series of vol- 
anes of Professor /Haydén’s ‘«@eologieal Sur- 
‘vey of the Territories,” we have an example of 
the service, searcely equaled abroad, which our, 
Government is doing for the’ cause of selence. 
It incladés ‘a most careful. and thofough | 
mumeration, with full synonymy and deserip- 
tions ofall the* birds found in thd region | 
drained by the ‘Missouri and its. tributaries. | 
A Government. report of 800 pages- of close | 
type contaimg a grent deal off Gmatter, and 
when it comes from such a man as: Dr. ~ 
than whom there is .no better authority f 
United States; itimay be sure ‘to be AF 
able to the ornithological student.. Eventheun- 
scientific reader will find it of no little inter- 
est. Thus the account of the gradual extinc- 
tion of the paroquets, which were not long | 
ago not uncommon even as far northas Alba- . 
ny and which are how occasionally found ‘in | 
flocks in Iowa, is worth reading. It may be 
the accepted practice inthis department, but 
we exceedingly dislike to see proper names 
given to species printed with a small letter, as 
in Halietus washingtonti. And, speaking of 
Audubon’s discarded species, the Washington 
Eagle, it is interesting to know that there are 
only two valid species of éagles in the United 
States—the Golden Eagle and the Bald Eagle. 
Great confusion has been caused by their 
varying plumage at different aves; but they 
can be invariably distinguished by the feath- 
ered legsyow the first and the’ bare legs of the 
last. 


ot 


.... Nota few of Our readers, we suppose, 
are aware that Mr. Frank Buckland is an enter- 
taining naturalist: Many more, we hope, will 
learn the fact from his new volume;-Zog-Hook 
of a Fisherman and Zodlogist (J. B. Lippinestt & 
Co.): His litersry ‘style is a very easy and 
readable one. It almost deserves to be called 
rollicking and jovial. ~ Sometimes, ed, 
“<slipshod € Would hardly be tod severe adi ad- 
jective to apply toa paragraph ora page; but 
his frankness is, after all, attractive and his 
enthusiasm Contagious. . ‘The range of subjects 
discussed fir the volume is a very ‘wide one and 
most of the papers are brief; ee oe 
seer, living skeletons, fat.mo 
tion of plante.by fying ‘séeds,"» 
an Indian, _bippophagy ; singing ooh ee 
dinners, svake-catehing, pet monkeys—these 
ére 80me of Mr, Buck?and’s themes, and in 
nearly all of them the reader takes @ ready in. 
terest. The illustrations are well drawn and 
engraved, an@ the Book, as a whole, canndt 
well fail to be @ favorite in the ‘Circulating 11- 
braries and ‘sround’ the home circle. Mr, 
Buckland frankly admits thet, while claiming 
to be a man of science, he still believes in the 
existence of sad and likés ‘the ‘Bridgewater 


wed Chi. Bich’ ade. weak aera 


of his volume. 


-- The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, 
4 very modest monthly, publisiied by the 
enthnéiasts who form the said club, bas jast 
completed the first half of _its sixth volume, 
The tet number containg a new elaboration of 
the vinés (Genus Vitis) of the United Statés, 
descriptions of eight'new of Musei, or 
mossés, With dther Interesting and valuable 
matter, Phe Dilletin is eet tae 
labora and observations of 
Club; with communications’ 
ished. Besides “this, — efim, 4t 
a special one —to 


et 
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ettire flora within thirty miles of New Yan 
City. Theamount of new matter contributed’ 
to bo al science The Bulletin dur- 
ing th years and'a half is quite sur- 


prising, aie: 





of its late articles 
Gistribution of the ferns tn..North 


as copied into wn Roglish and 


—The large illastrated ‘‘ Natural History’’ of 

the Rev. J. G. Wood is, for popular use, much 

the most elaborate and valuable work of the 
kind. Tts cost, however, is nécessarily so large 

that the author has done wisely in preparing, 

from time to time, smaller works of a similar 

nature or on kindred themes. One of the best 
of these subordinate volumes is his Bible Ani- 
mals, of which an edition has just been pub- 

lished in this country by Bradley, Garretson & 
Co:; of Philadelphia. Mr. Wood is an enter- 
taining writer, and his authority on all subjects 
connected with natural history gives his read- 

“ers confidence in the accuracy of his state- 
ments and the follness of his information. 
This book is a valuable commentary upon many 
_parts of the Scriptures; and the interest felt 
-by persons, young-ana old, in ¢nimals and pic- 
tures of them -atd accounts of their ways is 
such that Mr. Wood proves to be, without, 
being at all didactic. or , an excellen, 
-agent in turning: the attention of his readers to 
the pleasnrable study ofthe Bible. The typog- 

raphy of the volume is good’;'the illustrations 
‘by Engifsh artists are retained, and as an 
-American supplement are presented an entirely 
new essay by Dr. McCosh..on ‘Evolation’> 
and a paper by Dr. Daniel March on “‘ Research 
and Travel in Bible ‘Lands. on 


\... The Life and Labors of Dr. Livingstone 
(Philadelphia : Hubbard Brothers), bythe Rev, 
J. ES Chambliss, fs'a subscription book and fs 
| printed, bound, and illustrated as subseription 
books too often’ afe. Its title-page, farther- 
more, is of that comprehensive nature dear ‘to 
the heart of the book-agent. The yolume Is) 
founded upon Livingstone’s own writings, 
upon the records of Stanley’s journey, and 


n the - “¢ Afsican travelers. 
oar oe “i oun 
oi son he their 
some skill, Ifa to 1 
t Livingstone, ret thing he in, | 


7 of course, ia to read Livingstone’s books; _ 
volume, very likely, will introduce the | 

c BBrrativeot the’explore?’s struggles , 

and discoveries to 
erwise become f 


ersons who would not oth- | 
fIfarfzed with them. { 


.. Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of Boston, | 
have undertaken the publication ofa series of 
stories at itied {“Talea for Travelers,” and | 
edited" by Bdward ©. “Hale. ft will “include 
“In His Name,” ‘Pen Times One is Ten,’’ and 
a@ number of ‘shorter stortes; by Mr. Hale and 
"7 from eet 5 my mem 


OneSolonN, ce ely ahaa | 
ps at is in b tor 
his t Nathe— ulate a fantasia, which 
he calla, “Half an Hour,” It is a piece of 
blank ‘Verse, in which the -writer sets ‘out’ his 


views on the woman qyestion and other topics. 
It is too coarse for our sense of humor. . 


.-Robert Carter & Bros..send us a beautiful 
map of the central portion of Madagascar. 
which will hereafter accompany * Twelve 
Months in Madagascar,” published by them. 
We shall find it very valuable for our own use, 
and #0 will all other students of missions. . 
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cia dighth year Oot. Ol 


Sia | Copy fer exam- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








The rica — for Lady Stadents. 


The lad Privilege of 3 et 4 
the sermons + ret. Hine year in ube University adjacent 
University “Chapel. 


various rel ue. bod of the 
country, a. ‘for 
The ertire number of lady students who can be ac- 


oe ear, be- 
ginning in Septem is one undred an 

Sl ll rooms be registered in the 
onder & applicati 


Woe ee con containing eNLL ONV RSI asiny, 


CHICAGO FEMALE course. 
MORGAN PARK (near 





modern convenience. ish: 
lighted by gas, heated by and supplied with 
water introduced by pipes throughout the ——. 
The location commands a view of Lakes Calum 
Michigan, South Chicago, the trains on six different 
ce the great city -of Chi- 
ray prof and 


on opane pt. 14th. 
th “Pri ct Ma Mery Viele, "Room: A, ed) 

e n i. le 
Building, Chicago. Office hours from 10 a.M. to 2M. 


railroads, and in the 
cago. The facul 
six } teac! 








SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


Coustpiions on rules for the 


Riera acrth wes ino. 


Py 
iaptere receipts th this. book are 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
—_—_—— 


Pennsylvania meen ee Academy 


ore Consuimpe 
a 





BOsSTON 
University School of Medicine. 


t@” OPEN ‘TO BOTH SEXES. 
mn Spring T commences fifth of March. 
EES. — Matricu n, $5. Course, $100. 
Youn Ticket, a raduates of “other Schools, $50. 
Graduatio: ‘or further information 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 


begins the second steal and Bei of 


t. . Full Faeult 
ee to as low as elsewhere. 


For information or Catalogues apply to 
REV. G.C. HECKMAN, D.D., President. 





J. H. WOODBURY. Registrar, 
No. 165 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 





AND 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music. 

Elegant buildings. Eight Departments. Twenty- 
eight teachers. Oharges graded to the times and 
less than those of any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. Fall’Term com- 
mences September 8th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSH- 
ING, D.D., Pittaburgh, Pa., for Catalogue. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS ! 
If you have a Reupey See Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, sen of the two great 
ta Untra cpeepations— Tes Zoe ie Ladies’ Peer — 
a aivers ty for You: 
pote. f Music (the reat ae Bancal College). Un- 
panes A gs 


Sr shN NDIERS, Superintendents 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Ill., Near Chicago. 
session of this caeetiee will commence 


The fall 
Séptember Mth. Parties wishi place their sons 
at th his Academy ean obtain th tesdingus for 18% by 
addressing 


8. 8. NORTON, Proprietor, 
No. 12 Lakeside Building. Chicago, 


NORTHWESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
AND ART SCHOOL. 


Naperville, Dl. First-class advantages in Business 
and Art Studies at low rates. For Circulars address 
J. GEORGE CROSS, A.M., Principal. 


FERRY BALL, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
A Collegiate Institution for Young Ladies. Beauti- 
ful for situation ; 4horoughly equipped. 
EDWARD P. WESTON. 


EWOOD INSTITUTE FOR_YOUNG 
pepe DIES, SUPTSE UBL . MASS. 
bas rare advantages for ames rounds of unriv- 
on odin a or rthosen Deeding — 
of 
o_o Vv. Cc. V. sh, Ag the Pr Principal. 


AUTAU UA LAKE. 

ear this earn locati 3 m is situated an old 

iin anbames Seminary oo both sexes—THE 

CHAMB ERLAIN INSTIEOTE. Fall Term orm opegs 

August 2th. A en address Rev. 
EDWARDS, aM. "Princip Randoiph, N. 7 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, STAMFORD, CoNN 
B. Established 31 qyere in present locality. Thor- 
oughly a home school. Situation parivaled in its scare 























‘| the Classical, Scientific, and Art 


INGRAM Ben, Gee th FOR ace 


efile Dilit will isleeant be t the Art 
uperior ab e pms ot 
Se! pecka ey aie aeens conferred 


ie i cee ee ie Ps gr gene $2 ar. $230. Bend 





WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
A first-class instituti for 1s 
Four courses of ets, Toms ion yo oil and gentlemen. 
Sist. Send for ogee 
D. SMITH, A. M,, Principal. 
NORTH WALES AS ADEM x . AND SCHOOL 


ey looses aa atthe PaO of ¥ptth be a 








od aT ON S INARY y apd FEMALE 
h and 


llocation. Su- 


he educate advantages ab home. comforts. 

oO extras ex! Ornamental Departments. Fall 
Term of aith SLES as Me Benen 6th. For catalogues 
address J, A nnington, N. J. 





FORT EDWARD COLLE 2 
TUTE for Ladies and a Gentlemen. $10 per sear te 
ish. To 


per year for 
we tor Sollene. 
orbusiness, or fo or for I life, teac courses 
iy ins Sept. 2d. Christian hota ye 
JO @, D.D., Fort Edward, N. 





puree ie Ornamenta. 
Tatiebeee, WD) A. M., Prinetpal. 
CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


ee ae . 
The Twent; ey Your f this Boarding and Day 
—, will wy = Sept ibth. 
Bonne 





‘or circulars apply to Miss 
illaye, i6i5 Chestnutet. Phila., Pa. 


Bridgeport, Ct. Pre- 
yy 74 limited to 





ARK AVENUE IN: 
perepery ry School for Boys. 
« erins FSi nen en 
|] term commences 
8..B. JONES, A. 0M. Prine! Princi 


noon reap SEMINARY for Y « Ladies, 
Rockford, lll. Superior facilities for insteaets “4 





fy Studies. tee cal Conservatory afterthe best 
ros method. Twenty-fifth ‘college year opens 


Address Miss ANNA P. SILL; Principal. 








tion to ee eer ag te Later i3th. 
Address JAMES BETTS, WM. Tames BETTs. 
FAMILY AND DAY FOR 


NG LADIES.—Miss Willi yg ae 
you 8s iams's reopens 
Sept. 15. For circulars address Miss AVA mes 





OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY — Ladies 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N On- he-Hud- 
son. Course of Study comprehensive. Ln eee Fine 
Artsa specialty. Instruction thorough in every branch. 
For Circulars address C. C. Wetsell, Princ’ and Prop’r. 


G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Tasins 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss EMILY 


Claverack College and Hudson River Insti- 
tute, Claverack, Col Co. 44% Goi e Course — 
Ladies. ege for 
inst egos. 





ments. ie 
‘ALONZO FLAC. 


poARtRr, ORES ACETA, Pasa, 
or youn, es. 
For v4 apines ev-< GEO GANW: err, Principal. 


Term opens Sept, 








MARY B. THOMAS AND SISTERS’ Board- 
ester Co., Pa. English, 
Latin, French, German, Drawing, = For Circa- 





ARROLL COLLEGE, Labor emmgy ye 
D tcemeahie-tn nipped Preparatory Eo for 
pupils of both sexes, in the * Sarate 
Ad dress w.L 4 





Poughhoopeia. Hi. Boarding 
Rehool ior 30 Boys. Beselom commences 
erms $320. 8. PELHAM, A. M., Prin 


Wage BY five, Prot 


J burg 1 mR, G roile-atodhe, School 
ir Boye Sameebae . J. M. OAKBY, A. M., Prin. 











EEHOLD INSTITUTE, day my tad NEW 
JERSEY. A Boarding-sehool for Bo ates 
Rev. A. G. CHAM. rincipal. 


FAMILY SCHOG FOR seve AND GIRLS 
under 15 years. ircu dress “‘Clergyman,” 
Box 80, Sot a N. 2 





Drew Ladie#’ Sepaary. ‘Carmel, N. 
for sivcation; homelike. all session infel potuuf 
or situ melike. weeks) opens 
Agust lith. GEORGE ereey pent 


Sader te gare of Friends COLLEGE, for tog ot sates, 








Prechkeld | (N. J.) Young Later Seminary. 


Slst year under ~y Smee Send Be. vefmeapal. 2. 


RICHARDSON. 


YOUNG_LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
A Schoo! with Home eeameee and Influences. Ad- 
dress for Circular Prot © . A. ROBINSON, Principal, 
Goshen, Orange Co., 


Having Children te Educate 
a4 to yt will find bron in the * "American oe 


al Monthly” cts. of 2 per 
cational on ERMERHORN & 00.14 Bond a... Y 


de inOTOR (ve) Roms AND DAY 
| for Ladi 1 advan’ 


es for 
bes Susie. Fourth year opens Septem- 
Languages, and Bi LOUIS POLLENS. 


ELIZA a TAPESTUTE | Boarding 

















ane Seopa eae ca 
eT eo tdi M Broad stieet Miicabeae Neo. 
HIGHLAND MILUTA ADEMY, 


prpparce ah 1 eee 


Fockahis g*-J -) Military Acadenr 
gens ScPirees Messrs. WIG DON. 


UNION COLLEGs Or paw of the two Uni- 
ities, Chi: 











a Epw. Wamp Ee Manes tes more, Pa. 





ADY. SA as tt Haven, Conn. 





Mrs. 8, L. 
Send for Cireular. 

WESLEYAN NIVERSITY, Middletown, 
Cony Prcnidene, Josnen D.D., LED 
For Catal etc., address ent. 





largest ana ‘Sava 





STERLING PIANOS. 


* SE SONAL SAFE OFFER.” 
MARK !! WRITE!!! 





OF catal 
— 5, DENGLOW, Set'y, Ubicago, IL 


ester, —(For Lj 

sessiha open ednesday, pe nity LA on el- 
evated and healthful; grounds ample; buil 
handsome and commodious. Course of Studies ex- 
am as Instruction | ora rs ese: 

e Classics, an Care 

ph ocak ad a of the morals and ~ Cadets. For 
Giroulars apply te COL. THEO. OL AYATT, Pres. 


GEO. WOODS & CO.’S ORGANS 








These oul excel others of 
their class for - 9 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 
THOROUGH CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. AND FINISH, 


AND THEIR 
GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL 
EFFECTS. 


THE PIANO STOP 
isan eveetcn. of great Se iance, Sur supplying to the 


vit Beater lement of life and 
mente and (Ee Add 
re nga & Sanne a, 
ms ashington Foeton te 
8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate gt Ny London 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the ae b besincifeh in style 
im tone ever made. 


perfect 
The C CONCERTO 0 STOP” és the 


= com 
VOICING with sae tone; suitable 
or PARLOR or CH 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, with all 
modern improvements, and are BEST PlI- 
These Organs and Pianos a 
for six years. PRICES EX TREME- 
LY LOW for cash or part cash and balance in 
monthly payments. Second-Hand instruments 
at great bargains. Pianos Organs to rent 
wel oot paid for as contracte AGENTS WAN- 
ieee ae indu oo tothe trade, A lib- 


eral discount to Teachera, Churchea, Schools, 
Toden etc, IL Phe. STRATED CATALOGUE. ES MAILED. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 








ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $130. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 Went 14th street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grano, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of thé Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piane Warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on,application. 
Warerooms 109 and'T11 Kast 14th St., N. Y: 


LUNHAM |= 


PIANOS. © 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warercoms, 18 East 14th St... 
{Established 1834.] NEW YORK, 
Send for Ilustrated Circular aad Price- List. 


STEC IAN os | 


ak Word's Maly 
WHITNEY & HOLMES 


a 


cians ei nd ut. ne 


eae cana ae Se 
wUTeHINGS, PLAISTED & 60., 




















of 





RAVEN 


[August 18,1875, 





SqvARE, AND UPRIGHT | 
PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at. 


tained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

which establishes them as Bs 
UNEQUALED 


for their TONE, a. Se 


DURABILITY. 
They have received Seventy-five Gold. ana Suver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Ave., 360 W. Baltimore St, 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1, 3,5,and 7.N. Eutaw &, 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
MONEY FOR LADIES, 


tae nag tm Goods fs Genuine 


patra for indiowand cnidren” Eire eaten 


certain. strated Opt raved Optalogte fre. Sai free, Saiaphe of specialty of specialte 
LA PEELE RUBBER Co., fo Chansbese Shs BE, 8t., N.Y, 


EVE at once RY LIV. /E AGENT =: uease 


ARABISTAN 


Or, THE LAND OF “THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 


By COL. W. P, FOGG, wirn INTRODUCTION 


t, best YARD 
te See 













ere@e m: ee Every 
S GILMAN & Ce Hartford. Can, 








FOR THE CURIOUS.” Par 3 ya 
— curious apa gabed cad end for 


to who will can taee su 


ten ERR TOR BOG Mitt vonn, Cont 


W4aik Hable Soe Sebee vatuable re 


SEE-REEPER, AND SECOND RUCKIPE 








ving, in plain the Cause, Symp. 
Tr 
and Catile; —— of of Ay tod Hort 
of ontiscly Net 


—in fact; THE, eS 
Is os in poh Naas | Le ay -D EXxcu 


Pee oe Sample Roe: sii ae pt of ia 


N@ 
AGENTS “WANTED. 
Le ete od sence Ry elt 
ees We tothe gL Soo 
pays sont igany ad Prelusiy, error given. 
bo cts. W a tiso bare f 908 9 er first-class 


Ad BEE fall 
Rear arp 
" Mass, 
OAUTION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
LT AND LABORS OF 


nb page 
acai het Sheet Value i Saves 
: cr Mie 








ui 
om Ee we ay = nh ge the 


country an we a eemietai Sealy iS plete 
d tor Terms you. More 


worm, "pease astonish 
HUBBARD ioemerps and tN ive Pree a 


= ,000 Civen Away. 
paingce tat wat fo make Pra week Wik th Pies 


(rorth to any fe to to a family) sent tree 10 60 Businoa 
Aaaress, anes Patra oie 


JUST eral, qanasohte, heap. sali ever 


KNEW ae i EG Cuiiers, E 
CRN pay ptch me 


Care Natta inti ere to B 
“| LADIES AT HOME 


novel por pleasant Work, pay. pay. pene 
went 41 Park New York. 
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E. B. FOOTE, M. D. 


: 120 Lexington’ Avénue, 
Cor: 'B:'28th'Bt., NEWYORK, 
AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, 
“WREATS ALL FORMS OF 





BY HIS ORIGINAL WAY OF 


CONDUCTING A MEDICAL PRACTICE 
HE IS TREATING 
Numerous Patients in Europe, 
the West Indies, the Dominion 
of Canada, and in every 
State of the Union. 


ADVICE GIVEN IN THE OFFICE OR 
BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE. 


cases. 1 
areca i cee Bn by 
rin 
Seine Lavan meenens™ ea 


aprer consulted except by the physicians 
e 
of sof nee. For free consultation send for 


ons. 
A sixty-page pamphlet of evidences of success sent 


free also. 
Address Dr. EB. B. FOOTE, 
Box 788, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Foore is the author of “MEDICAL Common 
reached a circulation of over 
op aes wees 


cop iso Of “ SCIRNCE iy stone,” othich Se is 
now being published in on 
CONTENTS TABLES 
of all ex copting the first mentioned work (which is 
— f prin’ be pent free on peplicatian to o either 
Pr ‘OOTE or ae, Hill Publishing ae aven 
rene, See tees esi arena 
en—wanted oing wor 
it wilt be al lowed tine 


ese Teeceaes have been made i eding Da. 
Foots: 3 3. PLAL HOME PALE” is 


IN 
parti — my adults and “SCIENCE IN 
STORY. " fe: tinge for the * Send for 
contents ~~ ion See for yourselves. e eae 
‘answers a estions which 


of 
gentlemen fe fool a? ieckeeratns ous peking, of cong 
— in literature at y + = either 
of the foreaia 


5. 
‘only be hadeye she mis or of the Publishers = "a 
HOME T St Jey et in both the English and 


AGENTS WANTED. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED 


to don Smith’s Fevent, t re i To 
> =. ak. mn dow: mat bolder. 
or to W. B. TLORDS Watheete hWnd 


FOR LABIEA ONLY, pa os dozen Patent Silver 








Lock Dress woe sent, id, for 25cents. An 
indispensable A 
Address? SND en ct ig thine for a 





MARK TWAIN’S 5 Rew Book in. Press. 


meies address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


$7] eRe Ea 
pO VICKERY & CO. ‘Maine. 
ENTS WANTED to canvass f 
visting curd Information free. ‘Aa = dress nD 
'Y, 5440 Washington St., Boston: sre 
per es 











nts wanted everywh 
= ag Kab nt ere. For 


10 DOLLARS PER DAY S267: 


ow NIMPROVED Hom 
LE Sewin; 


an ghmson., Clark, & Con Bown, Mast, New ‘ew York 


Month with apes and and na Key Check Canes, 
250 (Chet ie at Weattonta an st., Boston, ene 
T -Agen 
ea Salad trticles ts sed ora Cealtonons 

tree. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETO. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Health —C fort — E y Mountain Altr— 
Splendid Views—No Mosquitees — No Ma- 
taria—S5 Minutes from New York. 


TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite West Point, 1 Miles from Garrison's 
Station, Hudson River. 


outa 


























aR se oe 
‘*funé Ist, 187. 
SOUTHERN 
————— 


ee Se 














Hareyou any hough o ot going to California 


West, North, or ees 
ow the best routes to take ? 
The shortest, safest, quickest, and most com- 
fortable routes are those owned by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company. It owns 
over two thousand miles of the best road there 
isin the country. Ask any ticket agent to 
show you its maps and time-cards. All ticket + 
saomte can sell you through tickets by this 
route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and North- 
western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yank- 
ton, Sioux City, Dubuque Winona, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Marquette, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee, and all points west or north- 
west of Chicago. 
If you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tons ou will’buy your tickets by this route 
and will toke no otiier. rang 4, 
This popular route is unsurpas for Spee 
Comfort, and Safety. _The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect ‘Track of Stee! Ralls, West- 
inghouse Air Brakes, Miller’s ‘Safety Platform 
and Couplers, the celebrated Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph System 
of. Moving Trains, the regularity with which 
they run, the admirable arrangement for ruv- 
bing Through Cars from Chieago toall points 
West, North, and Northwest secures to passen- 
gers all the C Wd IN MODERN RAIL- 
WAY TRAVELIN 


PULLMAN. PALACE CARS 


are run on all irains of this road, 

This is t the ONLY LINE ronning these cars 

between aes and St Paul or Chicago and 

Milwauk: 

Ati: Qucke our Sleepers connect with the 

Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Rail- 

road for all points west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or information notattainablé from 

your home ticket agents apply to 

MARVIN RUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 
General Superintendent. ..Gen’l Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO, ILL. ’ 


FALL RIVER LINE 


NEW YORK: AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENUWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 


Hall's Bands engaged for the 
Season. 

Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R., at5 P.M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.M., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0.0. R.-R. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSA TL ANT COMPANY'S 
MAIL aA SE BETWEEN 


NEW Y HAVRE. 
The splendid — on this his favorite route for 














Continen being m0 than any other) 

sail from ater 0. 50 Nortn ron ive? as — d 
Trudel' turday. August ist. 
EB et ez. saturday. Sept. sth. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE Iv COLD (ine)uding wine): 
cabin. $110 to $120. according to accommoda- 
Third cabin, 840. 

one ban at ne 


cluding all eces necesearion — out extra charge. 
ers mark, steerage passengers. 
GEORGE iW MACK Agent, 55 Broadway 


““How to Co West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one 
should have truthfully answered before he 
starts on his journey, and a little care taken 
in examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

TheChicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the ieading Passenger 
Route to the West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to California. and the Territories. It is also 
the short» line and. best lime to Quincy, 
Missouri, and points in Kansas and New 
Mexico. Passengers on their way westward 
cannot do better than to take this route. 

This line bas published a pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘“How To co West,” which contains 

much valuable information, a large, cor- 
rect map of the Great West, which can be 
on ene free from charge ae rag “arm d 
General Passenger Agent 
Quincy 











“THE INDEPENDENT. 


- Ministerial ‘Register. 
Information fer this department will be gladly recetwed. 


BAPTIST. 
alas i alg T., Mad. Uniy., goés to Taberg, 
' 


CLARK, C. A., Delphi, Il., resigns. 

CLAY BROOK, F. W., ord., June 20th; Macho- 
doc, Va. 

CRANE, D. M., Springfield, Vt., resigns. 

DAVIES, P. L:, Berean cb., N. ¥.; died at Phila- 

delphia, July 30th. . 

a) Sara? W. 8., ord., July 14th, Providence, 


FAUT, J. K., ord., June 27th, Belton, 8. C. 
FOX, M.-L., ord., Jane 30th, Westford, Vt. 
GOODPO, W. S., called to Hoboken, N. J. 
GRANT, J. B., South Otselic, N. Y., resigus. 


GRIFFIN, L. R. F., elected ba of Peddie In- 

stitute, Hightstown, N 

pe U. 8., Brooklyn, goes to Geneva, 

ss A. H., inst., at Amesbury Mills, 
ass. 

KING, W. H., Wakefield, Mass., resigns, 

LEQ ABD « 8S. T., ord., July 14th, North East, 

PENDLETON, W. H., W. 58d st., N. Y., re 

signs. 
Ria O. H., ord., recently, at Branchport, 


REMLEY, J., Iowa City, died. 
ROBERTS, W. 8., ord., July 17th, Jonesville, 
Wis. 


STONE, J., Floyd, Kan., goes to Augusta, 
Kan. 


TENNANT, —, Northeast, Pa., goes to Pan- 
ama, . ° 
WHITE, Chicago, Tll., inst., D.-st. ch., 


South Bletoe, uly 21 at. 


CHRISTIAN. 

BATCHELLOR, B. 8., resigos, Middle-st. soc., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
COLBURN, E. E., Stanfordville, N. Y., is 
stated supply at Waterloo, N. H. 
MORRILL, A. H., Rye, N. H., elected principal 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ATWOOD, E. F., Oberlin Sem., goes to Colum- 

bus, N.Y. 

BACON, E. W., goes to Springfield, M1. 

BROOKS, J. G., goes to Roxbury, Mass., as 

associate pastor. 

BURR, A. H., declines’ call to Sunderland, 

Mass. 

CHOATE, W., goes to Manchester, N. H. 

CLANCY, M., Yale Sem., supplies ch. at Staf- 
fordsville for 1 yr. 

CLISBEE, E. P., Oberlin, 0., 
bus, Wis. 

DREW, 8. F., Albert Lea, accepts call to Pres- 
ton (Presb. ), Minn. 

DRAHMS, A., supplies ch. at Modesto, Cal., 
a year. 

ELLIS, A, C. (formerly College cb., Adrian, 
Mich.}, Chattanooga, died, at Yale Springs, 
Tenn., recently, aged 30. 

KYTE, J., Alfred, Me., goes to Buxton, Me. 

LEARNED, Pror. D. W., Thayer College, 
Kidder, Mo., ord., July 7th, missionary to 
Japan. 

LEE, L. O., Yale Theo. Sem., called to Owasso, 
Mich. 


called to Colum- 


MAILE, J., died, at Addison, Mich., Jaly 17th. 

MERRILL, C. W., St. Charles, IL, goes to 
Spring Valley, Minn. 

MoKEAN, J., ord., evangelist, Ceredo, W.Va., 
June $7th. 

PALMER, d. M, Portland, goes to Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PERKINS, F. T., Naugatuck, Conn., called to 
Bethlehem, Conn. 

POPE, C. H., goes to Oakland, Cal. 

PRATT, T. C., Tilton, N. H, goes to Han- 
cock, N N. i. 

PUTNAM, G., Millbury, Mass., resigns, 

ROGERS, G., goes to Givndon, Minn. 

ROWE, A., Savannah, Ga., died, July 16th. 

SAVAGE, W. H., Jacksonville, t., goes to 
Hannibal, Mo. 


STRONG, J. H., Sousel, resigns, to establish 
classical school, nta Cruz, Cal. 

WATERMAN, W..A., Cameron, Mo., is treas- 
urer of Thayer College. 

WOOD, H., Gilsum, N. H., resigns. 


GERMAN REFORMED, 
BOLEY, A., Pte Harbor, N. J., goes to Cin- 


cinnati, O. 
Qual. H., Chillicothe, 0., goes to Rising Sun, 


COLLIFLOWER, W F., —— Ma., 
goes to New Oxford, M 


; LUTHERAN. 
BRECHT, F.., inst., at Farina, DL. 
BETHKE, J. H., inst., at Arcadia, Ind. 
CRAMER, A. D., inst., at Mill Creek, Kan. 
GLADHILL, J. t., called to Floyd Charge, Va, 
HOFIUS, A, ge near Austin, Tex. 
PETERSON, D. W., inst., at Utica, N. ¥., 
June Mtb. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


RIGHT, J, J., Bloomington, Ind., goes to edit 
eouas Saael op 


resigns presi Ind. 
suite Uae, Da goes as pastor to 


’ ington, Ind. 

PRETTYMAN, W., died at Middletown, Del. 
SPILLMAN, P., Glasgow, killed by lightning. 
TINCHER, O., died at Belleville, Ind. 





ae and Railroad, Chicago, lit 
Please state what paper you saw this in. 
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PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEMENT, R. B., D.D., will take charge of four 

eburches lately organized ‘a Hamilion, 

€o., Nebraska, about Aug. 1s : 

BETTIS, O. F., settled in Pactiie (Cumber- 
land) Synod. 


BRIGGS, 8. G., Pacific (Cumberland) Synod, 
recently died. 


BROOKS, Watrzr A>, Theo. Sem., N. Y., ac- 

cepts eall to Prospect-st. ch., Trenton, NJ. 

COMPTON, W., settled in Pacific (Cumber- 

land) Synod. 

FISKE, A. §., Rochester, N. Y¥., goes to 

Howard ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

Lm tn J. C., of Ref. ch., Farmer Village, 
N. i‘. Y., goes to Ist Pres. ch., Montgomery, 


GASTON, J.C., settled in Pacific (Cumber- 
land) Sy nod. 
HENDRICK, J. P., inst., Flemingsb 
Ky., July 14th. , = 
HOWARD, J. 8., resigns pastorate C. P. ch. 
Jacksonville, Tenn., to become president 
of Female College at Oxford, Miss. 
HUDSON, ——, Williamsport, Pa., 
from his horse and killed. 
KUMLER, J. P. E., dismissal from 1st ch. 
Indianapolis, Ind. , refused by Presbytery 
of Indianapolis, to induce him to recon- 
sider his acceptance of call to 3d ch., Cin- 
civnati, 

MILLER, J., Pacific Synod (Cumberland) re 
cently died. 

MONTGOMERY, J., D.D.. Pettis Co., Mo., 
called to Harrodsburg, Ky. 
McCOMB, F. B., Picckneyville, goes to 
Equality, I. . 

<— J. L., Paxton, DIL, goes to Mattoon, 


‘daha: J. G, D. D., prof. in Highland 
Univ., Kansas, called to St. Louis, Mo. 
REDPATH, J., leaves Clam Lake, Mich., to 
build a ch. at Petoskey, Mich. 

RICHARDS, J., D.D., Chariestown, W. Va., 
died at ‘Edinburgh, Scotland. 

ROBB, E. F., inst., Knoxboro, N. Y. 
STEWART, D., takes charge of lst ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 


thrown 


SYDENSTRICKER, D. §8., installed stor 
, Oak Grove ch., Poeaioants Co., W. Va., 
* June 13th. 


— accepts call to ch, at Peekskill, 


WALLACE, W. H., Knoxville, Iowa, accepts 
call to United Presb. ch., Cedarville, 0. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
von M., King George Co., goes to Ashland, 
a, 


BRODNAX, W. M. A, N. Y., goes to New 
Lenox, Il, 


DE beh crak W. W., Cecatur, Ill, died, July 
th. 


ECCLESTON, J. H., accepts bishopric of 
Iowa. 


GRAY, G. Z., Bergen Point, N. J., declines 
chair of homiletics and pastoral. theology 
in the Philadephia Divivity School. 


HALLAM, F., Americus, goes to St. Matthew's, 
Ssvannah, a. 


JOHNSON, P. A., Nevada City, goes to Bun- 
ker Hill, Til. 


LEAVITT, J. M., D.D., becomes president of 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa, 


LEE, C. R., goes to Acton, Rockwood, and 
Gramosa, Proy. of Ontario, 
LEE, H., New Brighton, 8. I., resigns. 


LINES, 8. G., resigns St. Stephen’s, Florence 
N. J., and accepts call to Ch. of the Goo 
Shepherd, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MILLER, E. P., elected rector of Grace ch., 
Honesdale, Pa. 


MoCABE, J. D., died, in Baltimore, Md., July 
lst. 


PUTNAM, R., F., Lower Falls, Mass., resigns, 


RUSSELL, ——, Pror., Waterbury, Conn., 
‘oes to St. Margaret's School ‘oa Trinity 
oll, Hartford, Conn. 

SHIPMAN, D. 8., Lexington, wh -» declines 
bishopric of Fond du Lac, W 

STEWART, J. W., Johustown, . t. -» Tesigns, 

TOMKINS, F. w.. JR., appointed missionary 
to Pueblo, Col. 

VALENTINE, O., goes to Ellenville, N. ¥. 

WARD, H. E., goes to Santa Rosa, Cal 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


BLAKE, J. J., ord priest, Germantown, Pa. 
DONNELLY, J., promoted to pastorate St 
John’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DURKIN, J., ord. priest, Germantown, Pa, 
ECCLES, C., ord. priest, Germantown, Pa. 
JAEGER, J. N., ord. priest, Latrobe, Pa. 
MURPHY, M., ord. priest, Germantown, Pa 
MoINERY, ord. priest, Germantown, Pa. 


MoMAHON, —, made asst. pastor St. John’s, 
Pittaburgh, Ba. 


O’REILLY,C. A., ord. priest, Germantown, Pa. 

POLLARD, ——. Pittsburgh, Pa., resigns, and 
goes to Ireland and Palestine. 

REICHERT, M., ord. priest, at Latrobe, Pa. 

ROBRECAT, rg ord. priest, Latrobe, Pa. 

RYAN, I., ord. priest, Germantown, Ps. 

WIRTNER, A., ord. priest, Latrobe, Ps. 

UNIVERSALIS. 

BRUTON, M. A., Sandwich, goes to New Bed- 
ford, Mass. - 

HANAFORD, P. A., New Haven Conn., goes 
to Jersey City, N 

UNITARIAN. 

BRIGHAM, C. H., is ee to the remain 
ing Unitarians of 

HORTON, E. A, souaeaiee eh. at Leomin- 
ster, Mass., accepted. 

NOYES, C., resigns pastorate at Ciacinnati, O. 


ee. of G accepts 
ata ak Ses 





UNG, A., D. D., LL.D., declines renomins- 
a ea waroeek in Xenia Theo, Sem. 
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The Sunday-school, | 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 22D. 


JESUS THE CHRIST.—Jonw vir, 40—46. 


TuE world’s history presents no more promi- 
nent ‘character than Jesus of Nazareth. Con- 
cerhing him, our lesson tells us, “there was a 
division among the people.’’ Division *“ be- 
cause of him” has not yetceased. We meet it 
continually and we need to deal with it wisely. 
Under the light of this lesson Jet us, there- 
fore, consider THE CURRENT OPINIONS ABOUT 
Jesus. We will look upon: 


1. THEIR FORMs. 
2. THEIR DEFECTS. 
3. THEIR REMEDIES. 


1. THEIR Forms. (1) We see: here a class 
who regard him as a religious teacher, and yet 
do not accord to him bis full honor. ‘“‘ Many 
said, Of a truth this is, the prophet.” 
There are now many who say, He isa great 
teacher ; he is superhuman ; yea, superangelic ; 
but further than this they do not go. His 
full honor as “the Word” who “was God” 
they refuse to bestow. (2) ‘Others. said, 
This is the Christ.”” How numerous this class 
was we know not, but they had a correct view of 
Jesus. He was, indeed, the Christ, the 
long-expected Messiah, or Anointed’ One of 
Scripture. But this confession seems to bemade 
ss a logical necessity, rather than as a hearty 
assent. We have no intimation that, they fok 
lowed their conviction with a consecration of 
life. (3) Here is a class apparently familiar 
with Scripture and revering it, but so nar- 
row is their range of knowledge and so per- 
verse is their application of it, that what testi- 
fied directly of Jesus they made to testify 
against bim. (4) Another class “ would have 
taken him.’’ It was in their hearts to yio- 
lently put him out of the way. They are like 
those described Psa. ii, 2, 3; Matt., xxi, 38. 
With this character a lurking cowardice gen- 
erally abides, hence ‘‘no man laid hands on 
him.”” Many now would fain put Jesus out of 
the world’s history; but there he is, and they 
dread him. (5) Here is a party secretly 
echeming against Jesus and using weaker 
men as their tools. Others, besides. chief 
priests and Pharisees, néw hold religious 
places and derive power from them. In as- 
sumed sanctity they sit and scheme merely for 
their own advancement. (6) The officers rep- 
resent a pliant class, too weak to refuse obe. 
dience to wickedness in high places, and yet 
teo weak to follow out their own better con_ 
victions. They go out against Jesus, but 
come back awed by his magnificence, and yet 
afraid to espouse his cause. 
2. THEtR DEFECTS. An analysis of these va- 
rious cases will show ; (1) Laek of full knowl- 
efige’ concerning the life of Jesus. He did 
eémeé “of the seed of David and out of the 
town of Bethlehem.” Theff ignorance caused 
the question : “ Shalt Christ come out of Gal- 
‘flee?’ In like manner, ignorance concerning 
the man Jesus is a serious defect to-day. But 
theae,eases show (2) lack of broad end ecom- 
prehensive knowledge of Scripture. Jesus 
Was condemned by the use of a single'text, 
while hundreds of texts found so ebvious a 
fulfilinrent in him that they dearonstrated his 
Messiabship, ‘Here is a frnitfnl source of 
error.’ We further find fn these. cases (8) lack 
of decision tostaad by one’s better convictions, 
irrespective of the opinions of others. Some 
egaid “This is the Christ,” and: others: 
“ Never man spake like this man’’; bat none 
of them broke the tyranpy of their rulers and 
espoused the Lord’s cause. We see (4) a blind 
and bitter adhesion to a wrong position because 
it ministered to the worldly good of priest a id 
Pharisee. So personal ends shape. many a re- 
sAigious course, , 

8. THEIR REMEDIEs.. The mere statement of 
these defects suggests their remedies. Know 
the Lord; know'the Scriptures; follow him ; 
absntion self. Nicodemus pointed out the first 
of these remedies, as verses 50-53 show. ‘To 
this searching’ let us add the doing ; then, with 
Peter, will we béable to say “‘ Thou +art: ‘the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”; and of us; 
as of him, Jesus Will say “ Blessed art thou.’? 

——— EE 

“TgacHERS’ COVENANTS’’. are. Often in; 
quired about. One of the best,we haye met 
with is thet ef the Green Point Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school, which we append; 

“ Believing that the sonl is of priceless and 
immortal value and that out of Christ it is un- 
éaved and in infinite peril, I will, with God's 
belp, make the salvation of my scholars the 
one sim of all my teaching, and until the 
have accepted Christ as their Saviour I wi 
earvestiy strive with prayer and effort to wia 
them to him. 

*“Believing that after conversion the work 
of soul-culture is but just begun, I will en- 
deavor to the best of my ability so te-guide, 
teach, and encourage those that believe, that 
they may grow in the grace, knowledge, and 


jove of God. 
“To secure these results DP will strive to 








maintain abiding union with Christ, seeking 


~ assured aid fay gone ta and ms 
ways vietave 4 elase- w 
prayer and preparati a 

“ Knowing that time is short, life uncertain, 
youth fleeting, and the night coming, I will be 
with my class regularly and punctually at 
every session; and, ifat any time unable to do 
80, will secure a substitute or seasonally no- 
tify the superintendent of my intended absence. 

“In order to secure the co-operation of my 
fellow-laborers, assist then, and the better fit 
myself for the work of teaching, I will attend 
and sustain the teachers’ meetings whenever 
it is possible so to do.” 

.... The Annual Report of the Sunday. 
school Association of a Western state opens 
up as follows: 

“Corn, oats, and hogs haye been abundant. 
We have had plenty to eat and to wear. The 
grasshopper has not been a burden and the 
wolf bas kept from the door. Strong men, 
beautiful women, and intelligent-children haye 
been on the increase, At home that last ‘80’ 
bas been paid for, and we have raised the 
mortgage on the farm. Lawyers and sherifts 
ate no longer a terror and the tax-gatherer can 
be met witb a cheerful face. What morecould 
we ask, except that temporal and spiritual 
prosperity might be twin sisters ?” 


....President Robinson, of Brown Uni- 
versity, gives the following good advice con- 
cerning secular school work, the bearing of 
which upon Sunday-school work it is not hard 
to see: 

“Put your child under the best possible 
instructor while he is young. for the early 
impressions are neyer effaced. Many young 
men hayé come to college completely ruined 
because the teacher of their early days was 
incompetent. Put the great educators in the 
primary schools, if you have to take them from 
a college.” 


....Mr, James Hughes, of Toronto, is super- 
intendent of public schools in that city. He 
is an expert in secular and in Sunday-school 
work. He recommends that the lesson of each 
Sunday be prefaced by a review of the pre- 
vious lesson. He enforces his idea as follows : 

“Tt calls from its nook in the memory the 
lesson of last Sunday; it shakes from it the 
accumulated dust of the week; and it leaves 
it red hot, so that the new lesson may be 
welded to it at once.”’ 


....Mr. Eugene Stock, of London, advises 
teachers to be constantly thinking upon the 
lesson, even when about the ordinary toils of 
the week. For working the lesson into shape 
for use he recommends as follows : 


“‘Jmagine yourself in your class and men- 
tally rehearse parts of the lesson over.” 


This hint isa good one. Practice even inthis 
form, will uncover many a defect and secure 
many an advantsge. 


-..eAt the recent meeting of the. Virginia 
Educational Association Dr. Ruftner expressed 
the opinion that of 250,000 pupils now in the 
schools pf that state 150,000 have very meager 
advantages of a moral sort at their homes, 
Upon this assumption he based an appeal for 
systematic moral instruction in all the day 
schools. We assume that he makes a better 
estimate than the facts warrant, and hereon 
we base an appeal for more work and for bet- 
ter work in every church and Sunday-sehool. 


,... That. was a smart old lady who, toa 
man’s complaint that he had ‘‘ no time,” re- 
plied: ‘* You have all the time there is.” The 
main trouble with us is that we.fail to econo- 
mize time. Moments are wasted which should 
be diligently used. Sunday-school teachiérs 
should catch at every opportunity to perfect 
their lessons or to help a pupil, Let us live 
** redeeming, the. time because the days are 
eyil.”’ , 

.... The Sunday-school Assembly announced 
for Lake Bluff Camp-ground, near Chicago, is 
abandoned for this year. The committee ex- 
plain that “‘owing to the rainy season they 
decide it fmpossible ‘to have their grounds in 


readiness.” We are sorry for the failure, but 
it teaches us that even ‘© men cannot do 
all things as they desire. May they do all the 
better in 1876. , 


....8ia Sek-Ong, presiding elder of, the 
Hing-hwa District, China, recently held a dis- 
trict ‘meeting for the Improvement of the 
young native preachers. He spent morning 
and afternoon for-three days studying with 
them the Berean Lessons of the International 


Series, believing this his, most helpful way of 
working with them and, through them, of 
reaching the people. 


....4n an English Sunday-school the vicar’s 
daughter, who was very proud of her Bible 
class; inquired of one of her pupils in a smock- 
frock. how the Queen of Sheba came to Sol- 
omon? He replied: ‘‘By railway, Miss.” On 
asking for an explanation she réceived the an- 
swer: ‘* Because, Miss, the Bible says she came 
to Jerusalem witha very great train.” 


...éThe President and his family are .an- 


nounced as having accepted an invitation to | 


visit the Chautauqua Assembly. Doubtless 


they will be glad of even a brief season under 
the care of their former pastor, Dr. Vincent. 


....Rev. John Hall, D.D., is on his annual 
tour through the land, pleading as he goen fo, 
Sundayrschool work. The Far West is now his 
sphere-ofoperations, ‘ 


School and obeys, 


.++. The fifth pamphlet of **Circulars of In- 
‘formation of the Bureau of Education” 
has. just. been issued by the Department, 
‘and consists of ‘Suggestions Respecting 
the Educational Exhibit at the International 





‘Centennial Exhibition, 1876.” _gom- 
amissioner, Hon. John “a very 
' call upon alli furnish 

and data, in order. not only the 


educational branch . 
‘as possible, but the educational history 
of the country as complete as men now living 
ean make it. The importance of this object 
eannot easily be overstated, The. revised 
classification of the Educational Section, pub- 
lished by the Centennial Commission, is given 
in full in the circulars, and is of itself ex- 
‘tremely suggestive and interesting. The 
“© Practical Suggestions’’ respecting the prep- 
aration of material for the exhibition of 
American education are full of thought and 
weefal hints ; and we are very-glad to see -well 
“elaborated a plan fora concise history of each 
4nstitution, or other educational subject, 
which, if generally followed, will efford an 
abundance of information in systematic shape 
from which te compile the whole history and 
statistics of this part of our national pride, 
The whole idea is anew thing under the sun 
—this national inventory and classification of 
our permanent national educational stores— 
and it is to be hoped that the happy concep- 
tion may be as happily carried out. Yet, if all 
our history should be written up for the Cen- 
tennial, as perhaps it onght to be, it is doubt- 
‘ ful if even Philadelphia could furnish land and 
buildings for the literary fragments to be 
gathered up from the Centennial loaves and 
fishes. 

.«se Twenty-five alumopi of Princeton Semi- 
mary died during the past year. Their average 
age was sixty-three, The average age of 
about the same number of Andover alumni 
who died in thesame year was sixty-eight. 


theology are naturally suggested ; but all the 
reasons are two-edged—shall we say “having 
the promise of the life which now {s,’’ or “to 
|. depart, which is far better”? . 


.... The Norwegian Lutherans of the North- 
-west contemplate founding a theological sem- 
ioery hicago. An evidence ofthe strength 
of the Norwegian end other people from the 
land of the midnight sun, in the West, may be 
inferred from the fact that the regents of the 


professorship of Scandivavian languages and 
literature and have appointed Prof. R. B. An- 
. Merson to the chair. ’ 


».». The oldest living college graduates are 
gaid to be the following: Judge Elbert Her- 
ring, of New York, who celebrated his 99th 
Dirthday July 8th.. He graduated at Princeton 
dn 1795. Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, 
graduated at Hartford, 1797; Rev. Thos. Wil- 
liams, Yale, 1800; and Samuel Swift, of Middle- 
bury, Vt., at Dartmouth, 1800. 


....R. L, and A, Stewart, of New York, are 
to erect a new building asa gift to Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The building is to be 
of brown stone, three stories high, and to cost 
$100,000. The first story will be used for reci- 
tation rooms, the second for lecture halls, etc., 

‘and the third asa museum, The plans have 
been adopted, 


....Ex-Goy. English, of Conn., bas pre- 
sented the library of Yale College with $1,000, 
to be used for the purchase of s collection of 
the parliamentary papers of Great Britain for 
*@ certain number of years, ending in 1873. 
There are 742 volumes in thé collection, bound 
in half parchment, mostly of folio size. 


....Rev, Chas. Collins, D. D., graduate of 
the Wesleyan University in 1887, president. of 
‘Emory and Henry Ovlegaie 1838, présiient of 
Dickinson College fn 1852, and of Tennessee 
State Female College in 1860, died. at Memphis, 
Tenn., July 10th, aged sixty-two. 


....Gordon 8, Hubbard, of Chicago, ‘has 
given thirty acres of land near that city to the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, for the purposes 
of a thelogical seminary. 


....The late Isaiah Warren, of Fryeburg, 
bequeathed $1,000 each to the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Ameriean Bible 
Society. 

.... The Rey. Thos. C. Strong, D. D., has 
been elected president of Pennsylvania Female 
College, of Pittsburgh, in place of Pres. Black, 
resigned. oie 


.... Rev. Dr. H. Q. Butterfield, secretary. of 
the College and Education Society, has been 
elected president of Olivet College, at Olivet, 
Mich. - 


..-.Hon. Newton Bateman-enot e clergy- 
man—was recently inaugurated as president of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Hlinois, ~~ , 


—— 





Questions as: to relative wholesomeness of 


University. of Wisconsin bave established 5 





' FAngust 12, 1875. 


OW Preis & 3 


Dustoys weather; w'ether ormo, 7 

--+-Bong of the kettle: the dull-simmer.” 

+++-Ties that do not bind; Indian trea-ties, 

---- Ab ingrain car-pet: a polite conductor, 
«_ge--For, music Jovers; 9. Patti. on; Grisi 
plate. : ; 

+---The best ax in the world: Acts of the 
Apostles, : 

++++The most suitable commentary ; Hack- 
ett on Acta. nib ¢ t 
) , ee+- The. dentist’s epitaph: “ He is filling bis 
last cavity.’’ ; 


e+aelf you don’t bridle your. tongue, saddle 
be your fate, 


.< 


Se 


+++» What holds all the snuff inthe world? 
No one nose, 


y¢ «+.» The proper age for the parsom?: Why, 
the parsonage, 

-..-At what time of day was Adam born? A 
little before Eve. 


.».-The real grief of a widow: she was un- 
manned by the loss of her husband. 


.... What is the difference between the North 
and South Poles? Al! the diffrence in the 
world. 


.... Indiana papers report that Mrs. Star, of 
Lafayette, has twin-kle, twin-kled little Stars 
for her busband twice. 


‘....The Chicago base-ball club bave a 
“lightning piteber.”” We» presume he orig- 
inated from a Ley-den-jar. 


.... Welsh rare-bits of melody are expected 
from ‘the one hundred and fifty. Cambrian 
singers who are to be presént at the Centen- 
nial. , 


.... Oliver Wendell Holmes’s definition of a 
kiss: *‘ The twenty-seventh letter of the alpha- 
bet—the love-labial which it takes *two to 
speak plainly. 


....“‘ What becomes of dogs when they die?” 
was whata juventie in Burlington asked his 
pa. ..“* They go to the happy land of canine,” 
be quickly replied. 


....* His life was a complete riddle,” says a 
Texas paper Ofie gentleman Who reeently put 
a charge of twenty-two buckshot into himself, 
His death was a pretty complete one, too. 


os .. Professor Smyth, of Andover, lately told 
the young ladies of the Abbott Academy in a 
commencement address that, while he was not 
“prepared to send them forth as captains in 
the social ship, there would be no difficulty in 
their going as first mates.” 


....A8 Professor Smith delivered it in bis 
scientific lecture it was as follows: “ Filtra. 
tion is sometimes assisted by the use of albu- 
men.” After filtration through the muddled 
head of the compositor it appeared ) thus: 
‘*Flirtation is sometimes arrested by the use 
of aldermen!” 


..«. The Evehange and Mart, an English pa- 
per, publishes the followifig’ advettidemdnt : 
“Sermon Case.—Violét Velvet sermién cade, large 
sizé, with gold-embroidered monogram on 
cover, lined with watered silk, very hand- 
some, never been used, cost 844 guineas. In- 
fants’ new short underclothing desired in ex- 
change,” ‘ & ga ree 

’... The shortest man fn the Bible? Cer- 
| tainly. Knee high Miah.” “Bshaw! No, Try 
again.” “Well; Bildad the Shutiv.” Not 
| quite. Once more.’’ “* Zoht; unless it was them 
fiom hed neither purke hor. serip.” 

®'Ya-as, I’m beat. I thought it was Peter, who 
told the oripple; * Silyer and gold have I none.’ 
But I didn’t think o’ paper issues,” 


, sii 
__ .+., Said a Johnny Bull nabob to his, Yankee 
servant: ‘‘’Enry, go get a mince pie, put it on 
the stove, and eat it; but don’t hest it.” Henry 
obeyed orders With Wacrity and carried them 
out toaletter. After ten or fifteen minutes 
the Henglishman ordered up the pie. ‘“ Why, 
4+ Lhave eaten it up,” quoth Henry. “You 
told ine to eat it, but not to heat it ; so I took 
ffont by the kitchen stove aud madé away 
with it. “I told you,” replied irate Johnny, 
“to eat it; but not to heat it.” “That’s 
exactly what I did,” pittin Henry ; “and what 


are you grumbling at, when I what you 
told me?” wage 
} DL ..9 dibletd, Mealité, Fraternité, on ta Mort,” 


was the motto with which the French Revolu- 
tionists disfigured. their public buildings and 
fences, The logicof the motto ie thus per- 
spleuously summarised by the Anti-Jacobin : 
_ © Liberty’s frtends thus all learn to amalgamate, 
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sae cetiae| 
Pe Me ‘ne | 
far’ to be oe un pets 

we have reesived im eye The sory ato 

for aristocratic hoc story. ia to! 


by Dr. Davies of 4) eae wit 
the West End c 2 in ove of ‘the ante- 
‘rooms‘of ‘the Opera: Having summoned 
them te cohsult with him ge a ~- - 
operations, and, Mr. Marston,,of 

Brompton, being voted to the Shain M Mr. 
Moody sat by dandling a big umbrella, and 
to all the entre&ties of those"whio beeped 
him» to deVote some evenings as wellias 
mornings and afternoons, to the West End 
answering binoay: “I whn’t.” Lord 
Shaftesbury argued and Mr. Samuel Morley 
remonstrated, but to no effect; and when 
Mr. Marston suggested ima stage whispér 
that, Mr. Moody should leaye.bimgelf in 
the bands of the meeting he only sucked 
the handle of his umbrella, and said, 
dorgediy: “No. I wun’t leave myselfin the 
hands of no meeting nor no committee.” A 
timid young minister at the back suggested 
that perhaps, if Mr, Moody.could not come 
Mr. Sankey might. But he still rejoined : 
‘“No, Sankey t* “He could nof, he 
faid, come to the Opera House witha clear 
conscience, leaving ten thousand people 
behing, in order that he might preach to 
five thousand, A or man’s soul was as 
good as Arich one’s in the sight of God; and, 
though Lord Shaftesbury bore’ witnéss to Mr. 
Moody’s almost superhuman. power, which 
he said was so exactly calculated to tell on 
the upper. classes, and bade him rémember 
that if he converted a rich man he tured 
all his wealth and influence into’ a cliannel 
for deing good, stilkit was:throwing words 
away, r. Moody hed no, answer. but the 
pa De ey. wun't.”. And we think 
a good deal the better of him that he would 
give no other.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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PEopPLE who are puzzled at the téchnical 
phrases used in base-ball reports are ¢om- 


mended to the perusal .of the following 
definitions: 
Field—The _ cow-pasture. where _ the 


leather hunting is perfofmed. ° 
Base—Salt-bags scattetéd around in the 
grass for the players to jump on. 
Nine—The number,of roosters, in knee- 
breeches that constitute a hase pall deck» 
Umpire—The chief baller—hé bawls of 
“strike.” ~ His’ other duty “is to 8it on tie 


top of the batand smell the ballas it goes 


Bi udgment—The umpire’ 8 opinion after 
taking such a smell, 

One bdall““What the Unipife says ‘When 
the smell proves unsatisfactory. 

Strike—A miscue by the batter. 

Put piat-~ The fellow, who.tries to get in |. 
vorean ut paying f fifty cents. 

a bal é which comes'to life'again 
aie being buried=in the hands of the 
piteher. 

Foul—A ball which bounds just the way 


Balk‘ A: breaclpof promise” indulged 
and walking off to the next, 
baseman lies on his stomach, to, avoid it. 


one is positive it will not. 
Fait’ foul—aA tittle'one for a ‘cent. 
in by the pitcher. 
Stealing a-base—Stuffing a bas “Fehon ee ear 
n 
catcher isn’t looking.” 
Beauty—A ball so hot that the éacend 
Hot ball—One that singes the short-stop’s 
ney as it At go es by. 


all which —— the earth and, | 
buzzes around: in 


ike the he St sa 
the elevated atmosph 
Wild throw Sng Tash third-base- 
Bela and killing ‘a sm: wey th e om 
eld. 


~ THE LAKESIBE BUILDING, 
DR. HUNTER. 





Tus Chicago Daily 4 ted th recent 


“elaborate article in its ‘hews ebidhing Piving a 
‘sketeh Of the great publishitig fntetests and oc-, 
cupants of the LakestdeBuilding, says of Dr. 
Robert Hunter; A 
It is the universal verdict that Chicago poe- 
sesses the finest business blocke of any-city in 
the world, and it, is, such magnificent struc. 
tures.26,, the building whose name heads this 
article that makes our inland city of the West 
an arg tpiactorst maryel, 
* % * 2! * 
bi the main floor’of the Lakeside ‘Building 
Dr, Robert Hunter, the eminent specialist: in 
-*hroat and lung:diseases, has his office—a suite 
‘*af fourelezants rooms, “Heis a-graduate of 
the University of New, York, of, the class of 
1345-6, and has been, in the active practice of 
his profession for nearly. thirty years, His 


former residence-was in New York, where he | 
attained a high reputation througt the biitcass : 


which attended his introduction and advocaty 
“at thé practice of inhulatiot. ed from 
"his fesearthes and experlence so general prac- 
iticé ‘that diseases 46f the Jungs gud igit-pas- 
‘sages were imperfectly understood. by the pro- 
‘fession and very —s treated, andget 


“eee own: Pr: mean uararen 


early decided to withdraw from geneyal prec- 





tied And “derOte” ket dnttréty “48 Aneir 
elucidation, Olz 
After several years of Asticatens study — 


ait bt tock leeds, tet 196H ie 
vject, promalgated the 


nit and the a 
pot parents dis- 
ay - ~ 


Capt, aie citar ‘ae rrefitied is is’ tata 
umbeaigaiie ‘Was no’ longer an smoneedle aie: 


Ore had “Wade enfoyéd a wide fame as ah 
authorityon ‘all luing'complaints: His practice 
is enormous, embracing . more than 1,000 


tients a year. Every case is c 
Corded “with Cig and bed Ot patchy Histor: 
sets hn ety ott ihr te 
a 8 ons by 7 ey are 
eatng Whee BW coneideredt that this has 
been — ‘ur nearly a quarter of a centu- 
e estimate can be,,made of the extent 
CA the crane experience in the fmportant 
"6 Swhich he hag aevoted 
hua conten 


_A novel feature of ‘Dr. Hunter's estab! sh- 

ment is his eet dies department. 
Pies one large room aud embraces a 
assortment of the valuable drngs .and, chemi- 
cals of the adie dica. The purity of the 
medieties used isa einer ofconstant scrutiny, 
»while every pres makes ig com- 
pounded under his Us OUD ozs 
‘a writer nter’ is ‘widely known 
‘both in this:c and in Efirope.:: He has 
published many valuable works on Pthe lungs, 
one of which was Page oe in England, 
ng’ through wevera on and trans- 
into French and German, For several 
years he edited.a medical journal, which was 
ae alae by the profession, “and ‘his 
medica! essays, published in the jead- 
Ine Jo journals of New, York.and_ other. cities, 
ave been read with interest by millions of 
people. He has long been regarded as one of 
the ablestand most uecompromising advocates 
of that reform in medicine which — at in- 
creasing and raising the standard of medical 
See and dividing medical practice into 
ties, 

A Tittle over a year ago Dr. Hunter rémored 
to Chicago, and He intends to make it bis fu- 
ture residence., fie has sexeral sons enjering 
life in the professions of law, medicine, av 
other callings, and believes it to their interest 
to establish them in the West, with all its en- 
terprise, rather thanin the East, His practice 
has already become very extensive amiong the 
best classes of off citzens, émbracing the fam- 

es of. iciana, elerey ga and prominent 
members.of the bar, ai whom he has per- 
‘formed some very ble cures’ diring 
the past:year.. In an baeeeten with Mr. Judd, 
,of the well-known law firm of Judd & White- 
“house, fn’ Ashland Block, that gentleman satd 
vhat'Dr. Hanter had saved his life. For years 
he bad been affected-with brosebivaln 0 eEeEp 
Ee d was o ged to sp is winters in 

th, until Be Be Doctok” some years 

eae restored his benith'and enabled him 

iaodnie the severe winters of Chicago. 

pe onths ago he was taken with a 

ore severe forth of lung disease, result- 

ym ip, miceration of luvgs and attended, by 

spitting of.blood and en pine in an abcess or 

cavity. ‘All‘ordinary means had failed'to even 

= the disease. But, coming sgain under 

bie ais 1) 8 fo the & has been completely re- 
ni 


phe b, the cavity in the lungs having 
an indentation from ee outside 
oe oe pve 
have received un 


Several of Mr. Judd’s. friends 

ld benefit from Dr.’ Htint- 

ér’s treatment, an@ he considers ‘his coming to 
this city a blessing to humanity. : 

Fromall the states of the Northwest patients 
come to Chicago to consalt him, white his 
coftespondence with those unable to visit him 
Bocvors is.very extensive. .In a word, the 

ctor’s theory is well illustrated by his prac- 
or Mo not only asserts that “consumption 

gy Ey cureble maladies, but is 
K Gaile by iving and grateful wit- 


Bovis ‘of his 
Che Sihepentent, 
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Prkson§ desiring to order other period- 
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Tan fe mone the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the Meh position whith it 
has held in the past. Im its literary cobumns 
it depends . upon) ;étsywall:kiown. corps of 
American and foreign gontribators—a body, of 
eminent authors,, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any weekly newspaper in. the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-scliools, Education, Ag- 
riculturé, and'Comn and Financial affairs 
&re conducted by specialists of ‘practical expe- 
rience ; its fall andscatholie register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvénile columns are 


favor;, constant efforts, aremade te furnish 
prompt and able li reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 

We are determived that no subsctiber to any 
other journal shall receive a#' much wn reat vatiie 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. t 

We are also,determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums,.and aflirm that we give 
with Tue INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at’ the ofice' of publica- 
tion; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 0 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below, 

{3" From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for, only forty- 
nine weeks. : i Sb 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








’ LINCOLN AND HIS eas 
; ‘OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROULAMATION. 
oe Siwe 26 by.36 Inches: « 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this Gountry) from F. B. CA TER’S 
eelebrated painting, an@ contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
thet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore, s0 ¢gnspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War, for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation’ of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
‘of those noble patfiots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification, We haye 
given away as premitms over 13,000 of these en- 
gfavings, and still*present them to subscribers for 
Tux INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


mara 

Seman mb an ola Subecrigtion for 2 oars 
advance, postage = id, including abo 
Engraving. 


PPeeerrrrri Titi ett i eet freee 


AUTHORS of the U: UNITED cmaennn 
ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beatiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized And finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United Stages: 


gEpawick, wilus, GigouRNE Suse Soc wonrn, 


MITER We Wm Cis, Meares, RENN Yy Bane. 

ATT — —_ be Nice, G. a 

‘Bivats, P. PENDLETON COOKE, aa emionte 

CURTIS, MERSON Caer ean FOLLER | 1 
te LOWELL, _ Bo! “ey Fh AYLOR, 

Bits STODDARD, * SANOELLA WELBY, GaLLA- 

SHER, COZZENS, HALLECK,,... ,, 

“we believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 


miums ever réd by any periodical for. on@ sub- 
scribar: We bave already given away more then 
42.000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre | .08 
miums, and shall continue to present’ them ’to 

pong for THE INDEPENDENT pp the following 


, dhe year, in advance, postage 
Subseriner ey. °33 45 


t pos Beeredne-s 
al of. gn My) ba for two 


s : 
above Engraving. nsctaetepere eres ai andnat 6 40 
MEMORIES OF \F CHILDHOOD. 
6i Size 17 by 21 Inches, 
This isa beautiful Qhromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 


produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us-something really 
valuable’ to present to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is beautifpl in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combipations. It has been reproduced 
for us in all its varied exceliéices by the chromo- 





ced. ‘There is. 3 , 
¥ ich seem: Anterost 
See cokigs while tn the background is © sail: 





filled by writers;whom the children regard with > 


tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and | 





at thie’ fase ot a mountain. 
See plese is them, reuse S in 


ore eres te nits a delightful 


peat come 4 rat 


Béomh.’bs i le 

This plcture has every bblnanti of a genatne’dil 

‘and looks 2s well as many pélntings which 

“sell for $% to $50, of even hore. We shall GIVE IT 
“AWAY on tife following terms: 


1 ee pases advance, péstage cass se 
Cunmormied). a Ie 


eras = wreneeneg 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


new and magnificent Steel Engravi of 
aries Sonn by the great art! Wont, ‘s 


ota 
Beare co fe etraaat te at 


us the name of one new enbseriber wit 3.70 


I iW eC 
ons one eS i 


us the same amount, or fora two-vears’ renewal an 


36:49 in adyance, or fos two*new subsert#@rs and 
4 d penfeet engraving 
one ea rt ENT) & yen 2 
the print stores." Se ’ 
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1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postag 

tiding bath of the above Engravings, $3.20 

: "Win M. STANTON. 
“Size 14 by 18 Thchés. 3 
We have beautifah wings (from a plate 

made by Mr. Ritchishot the tatiows Was War Seeretary < 
pre Lincoln's Cabinet—Bdwin M. Stanton. The work 

likeness of $9 oF, jeer 


‘san accurate mos' 

ous characters of Fr date Be and is ing 
more and more valuab Ria not present it to sub- 
seritets THE INDEPEND on the following 


term 
1 Subseriber, one year, in advan postage 
pald, tuchiding the above Engraving... 8320 





CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
six MONTHS AP THE W. HOUSH..WITR 


M 

This book ts a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which Coane 
within the cognizance aged author, while paint, 
the White oe eenaaes a his an inti ui 

“Thé Emancipation Pro We present 
this book to Subscribers ae ‘Tee INDSPEERooe on 
the. following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one~ year, in ee postage 

paid, including the above bo book. . sad. ..+... 88.70 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 


best ‘*Cog-Wheel 

person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the ae ney $3.20 each, whieh in- 
cludes postage, ($9.60 alt, Ls savancey or who 
will renew their own years 
advance and pay us as 8128 The trinecr® will be 


delivered at our office or sent by xpress, as May be 
directed. 


i Notice. —Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
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NOTICES. 


&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

@” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
meant to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C, Beyen, Bex 2787. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 


2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
Grected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 














New York, August 12th, 1875. 
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“THE MATTER.” 


THE cry comes up as usual from all the 
watering-places, sea-shore, and mountain: 
““What is the matter?” ‘‘ Where are the 
men?” Young women, beautiful and 
beautifully arrayed, sitJonely or in groups 
upon piazzes, walk lonely or in groups up 
and down country roads. In the more 
fashionable resorts hops in the evenings 
are dismal failures, simply because the 
proportion of women to men is worse than 
that which Gov. Andrew so pathetically 
bewailed in his message to the Massachu- 
setts legislature. This state of things has 
existed summer after summer. Vulgar 
newspaper reporters have made themselves 
merry over it. The cynical anéthe misan- 
thropic have sneered at it. But it goes 
op. “ What is the matter?” 

This is the matter. The men are not—as 
some charitably disposed people try to 
make it appear—too busy to play; staying 
at home to work. They are off, taking their 
rest, too, having a good time, but having it 
alone.. There is an island, whose name we 
will not betray, where at this moment are 
summering twenty of the best young men 
of a city whose name also we will keep 
secret. They are fishing, swimming, loung- 
ing. They wear blue flannel sbirts all day 
and their trowsers tucked into their boots. 
It was for the liberty of doing these things 
that they went away alone; for the liberty 
of liberty; for the escape from convention- 
ality of clothes and behavior. They were 
sorry to go awayaslone. They would far 
rather have had nice and bright girls on 
that island, to fish and to swim and to 
lounge with them. But if the girls had 
gone with them or if they had ‘gone to any 
place where girls were freedom would 
have been impossible. The blue flannel 
shirts would have been admissible only at 
certain hours and under certain conditions; 
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| would have been changed, crude vepid 
tiresome. The girls would have expected to 
be amused, to have what are called by the 
odious name “attentions.” Dress and the 
accompaniments of dress, formalities, more 
or less, show and rivalry, more or less, 
gossip and scandalmongering, more or less, 
would have resulted. 

And this is the ‘‘matter.” Ask any 
honest-hearted fellow who “hates New- 
port” and goes off by himself, or with com- 
rades of his own sort, to wild spots in 
Maine or Jone islands in Buzzard’s Bay, if 
this is not “the matter.” Then ask any 
honest-hearted girl at Newport, even Flora 
McFlimsey, if she happens to be there, if 


have a better time in the Maine woods, or 
on the lonely island, with a few gay, 
strong, manly fellows to climb and to row 
and to ride “ by their sides,” than they do 
airing their fine costumes on public piazzas 
for the benefit of a few superannuated 
old hotel-goers, promenading up and down 
public ball-rooms in ‘‘anxious and aim- 
less” squads, wondering where all the 
dancing men are. Even Flora and her 
set bave hearts, and often warm ones. 
They are buried pretty deep under clothes; 
but Nature is Nature and young blood is 
true to its own law. If Flora and her set 
could be once made to see why it is that 


| they are having.so dull_a time—‘‘such a 


stupid summer; po men anywhere’’; as we 
heard a pretty girl say, the other day, at 
Rye Beach—they would very soon turn over 
a new leaf. They would open their eyes 
to the intent and purpose of summer; they 
would close the winter campaign the first 
of May, and not try to transfer its opera- 
tions to June fields. 

There is a good deal of shirking the 
question in regard to the matter of the 
marrying of young men and women, It is 
looked at from too worldly a view on the 
one hand and from too prudish a view on 
the other. Now, while no one is more 
contemptible than an svowed and open 
match-making mother and no sight more 
pathetic and repulsive than an evident 
husband-seeking girl, it is nevertheless true 
that a sensible mother must desire very 
strongly that her daughters should in due 
time be well married, should haye homes 
and bear children; and in the mind of 
every sensible and loving and healthful 
girl there must be the hope and desire of 
being ‘‘ wife and mother.” Anything ‘less 
than this, anything antagonistic to this is 
against Nature. To this end, sensible 
mothers will seek to provide for their 
daughters, and sensible girls will seek to 
find and enjoy free and full and natural as- 
sociations with young men. To carry this 
to an excess is vulgar and defents itself; 
but to disclaim it or to pretend to disclaim 
it iseither prudery or a defect in organ- 
ization. 

That marriages are fewer than they were 
ten years ago there is, unfortunately, no 
doubt. And they are growing fewer and 
fewerevery year. And we say boldly and un- 
qualifiedly that the dress of women is the 
reason—the great reason, the one reason. 
Dress and all it implies. Flora McFlimsey 
knows very well what we mean and all we 
mean. Fifteen years hence, when she is 
“that old Miss McFlimsey,” she will try a 
change; but it will be too late. She will have 
lost her capacity for having a good time in 
the woods of Maine or on the lone island in 
Buzzard’s Bay; and sbe will not look so 
pretty in the plain linen or flannel suit, in 
which at twenty she might have been thor- 
oughly charming and attractive. If only 
she could be made to see it all now. But 
she cannot. She sits at this moment on a 
piazza at Saratoga, in a superb gown (the 
fourth to-day), saying ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?” 

SEE 

Tae Baptist difficulty in Chicago is 
matched by the Universalist quarrel in Phila- 
delphia. It seems to have begun in the difter- 
ence about the renewal of the license of Mrs. 
Bowles, which was refused last year, but 
granted this year. On this question Dr. E. G. 
Brookes and the Rev. B. F. Bowles, pastors of 


the two Philadelphia churches, took 0; te 
sides, and their dispute has become so bitter 
as to cause a cessation of rela 


ashamed of their position before the public, 
to confess their fault and do works meet for 





the trowsers in the boots never. All life 
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Tam last two meetings of the English 
Companies engaged in the revision of our 
version of the Bible were largely occupied 
by what iscalled there ‘‘the American ques- 
tion,” which created a great deal of earnest 
and animated discussion. It is well knowa 
that at the invitation of the English revisers 
a number of American scholars have formed 
themselves into a committee with two 
companies for the purpose of co-operation 
io a work which interests and affects alike 
all English-speaking’ churches and sects, 
This co-operation has been going on with- 
out interruption for nearly three years. 
Practically it has worked as well as could 
be desired. The correspondence of the 
English and American committees has 
been uniformly courteous and fraternal; 
the amount of agreement truly remarkable; 
®@ vast majority of changes have been 
mutually adopted, and the remaining dif- 
ferences, relating mostly to minor points 
of a dialectic and provincial character, 
may be minimized or entirely removed by 
further conference; in any case, they will 
no more interfere with the essential unity 
and authority of the revision than the dif 
ferences in spelling or the Keris of the He- 
brew Scriptures. But the proper relation 
or legal status of the American Committee 
and its influence in the final determination 
of the. text of the revised Scriptures has 
never been settled. The Americans, from 
the start, expected to be regarded and 
treated as fellow-revisers, with equal rights 
and responsibilities, and with a consequent 
claim to a fair and equitable share in the 
authorsbip and copyright of the joint 
work, But this the British Companies re- 
fused to grant; not, it should be clearly 
understood, from any want of courtesy 
and appreciation of American scholarship, 
but simply frdm an apparent legal impossi- 
bility—their own constitution and their 
agreement with the University Presses of 
Oxford and Oambridge forbidding them to 
allow anybody to vote who is not 
a member of one of the English 
Companies, and who, being a member, is 
not personally present at their meetings. 
They promised to give the fullest weight . 
to the American suggestions, and have done 
it, in fact, by adopting nearly all of them; 
but they could not recognize this in form, 
because the Americans are not members, 
and if they were they could not attend. 
They, therefore, so far, have been merely 
advisers in the eyes of the law, though +re- 
visers in fact. 

This difficult and delicate question was 
first brought up in June, 1873, and then 
allowed to rest until the English Companies 
should be better able to judge of the nature 
and value of American co-operation. In 
March of the present year the Americans 
reopened the controversy and respectfully 
and earnestly urged their claim upon their 
British brethren, at the same time request- 
ing ‘Dr. Schaff, as president of their com- 
mittee, to proceed, if possible to England 
and to negotiate with them in person. - The 
two English Companies held a joint meet- 
ing, May 11th, in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster, and met the American re- 
quest with a unanimous refusal, but with 
the renewed assurance that the “ English 
Companies will continue to give the great- 
est possible weight to every suggestion of 
the American Committee, and will also en- 
deavor, whether by conference or other- 
wise, to arrive at an agreement upon any 
points of importance as to which the En- 
glish Companies and the American Com. 
mittee may not be fully agreed.” This 
assurance is of great moral importance and 
would be made good to the letter ; but it is 
of no availin business or law, and the fact 
remains that the whole American Commit- 
tee, consisting of about thirty djstinguished 
scholars of all churches, w have nota 
single vote in the settlement of the text of 
the revised Scriptares and would be com_ 
pletely at the mercy of the British Com. 
panies and their publishers in Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

. This action of the English Companies 
was at once fowar to New 
York, but did not reach Dr. Schaff 
till he arrived in England, in June. ] 
seemed to make his mission uselesa. But 
he felt it his duty to plead the cause of the 
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American Committee before ‘the English 
Committees at their next separate meet- 





ings, and to do his best to bring about such | 


@n arrangement as would satisfy his coun- 
trymen and encourage them to go on in 
their laborious task. For it is very clear 


that the English non possumus, without 


some additional action, must have a par 
alyzing effect upon the zeal of high-minded 
Americans, with their keen sense of inde- 
pendence, which they inherited from their 
British ancestors. Dr. Schaff, therefore, 
appeared before the New Testament 
Company (the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol in the chair) in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, June 15th, and 
before the Old Testament Company (the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester in the chair), 
in the Chapter Library, Winchester, July 
8th, and again before the New Testament 
Company, July 17th. He also visited Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, to confer with the Syn- 
dics and Delegates of the University Press- 
es, who hold the exclusive copyright of 
publishing the proposed revision, in con- 
sideration of their paying all the expenses 
of the English Companies. He has the sat- 
isfaction that his plea was not in vain and 
prevented a possible rupture or suspension 
of co-operation. He claimed for his Amer- 
ican brethren a just and equitable (not an 
equal) share in the authorship and owner- 
ship of the joint revision as a matter of 
Tight, as a matter of honor, and as a matter 
of interest to both parties. The Amer- 
icans, he said, have the same owner- 
ship and interest in the common Bible 
and its revision. They could not and 
would not occupy a subordinate and 
humiliating position, any more than En- 
glishmen would do if the case were re- 
versed and the revision movement had 
begun in America. It was absurd to keep 
up soexpensive a machinery as a regular 
committee, with monthly meetings of schol- 
ars from all parts of a vast country, for an 
indefinite number of years, simply for 
giving advice to an English Committee, 
which may be set aside in whole or in part, 
It was impossible to ask American gentle- 
men to make annual donations for such s 
purpose, and the self-respect of the mem- 
bers of the Committee would forbid them 
to renew their application for aid, which so 
far had been most freely and liberally given, 
on the assumption that they are fellow. 
revisers aod that America would have a 
fair and honorable share in this good work, 
Moreover, without claim to authorship the 
Americans could secure no copyright, 
and without copyright they could get no 
respectable publisher ; and, in the absence 
of an international copyright, the Oxford 
and Cambridgeedition of the revised Scrip- 
tures would be exposed to literary piracy 
and ruinous competition, unless they en- 
abled the American Committee to protect 
them as well as themselves in their coun- 
try. This last argument has great weight 
with the University Presses and was duly 
urged upon them. 

But how shall the controversy be settled 
in a manner consistent both with a just 
claim, which the Americans would never 
yield, and the English resolution of last 
May, from which.the English revisers 
could not depart? Dr. Schaff proposed 
one of three modes of adjustment which he 
trusted would be satisfactory to both 
parties: (1) Adoption of some members 
of the American Committee into the 
English Companies, and of the English 
Companies into the American Committee, 
which would make the two Committees 
(or four Companies) one corporation in 
law; (2) appointment of a Conference 
Committee, at the close of the work, with 
power to adjust the remaining differences 
agreeably to the constitution of the British 
Committee; (8) independent co-operation, 
as heretofore, with simultaneous publica- 
tion of two editions of the common Re- 
vision—one for England and one for the 
United States—each representing the na- 
tional peculiarities of diction and spelling 
and such minor differences as it might be 
found impossible or undesirable to re- 
move. 

The addresses of Dr. Schaff were followed 
in both Companies by thorough discussions 


-and private conferences and had the de- 


sired effect. It was felt by every member 
that something must be done to satisfy the 
just demand of the Americans and te 
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encourage them’ in their self-denying 
labors, the value of which is more end 
more appreciated by the English Com- 
panies. The New Testament Company 
at first fayored the third proposal of the 
American representative; but the Old 
Testament.Company preferred the first, 
and the New Testament Company, at their 
last meeting, in July, acceded to it on some 
conditions, mostly of a legal character. 
The representatives of the University 
Presses, as far as they bave expressed an 
opinion individually, are disposed to sanc- 
tion this proposal; but it cannot be done 
officially until their next regular meeting, 
in October. 

This vexed question of the legal status 
of the American Committee is in a fair and 
sure way of satisfactory settlement, and 
when this is done there can be doubt that 
the two committees will harmoniously co- 
operate till the Anglo-American Revision 
of the Scriptures is completed and intro- 
duced into the churches on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

i  - — 


THE GREAT MORMON MASSACRE. 


Iris eighteen years since the dreadful mas- 
sacre of California emigrants at Mountain 
Meadow occurred, and, although the guilty 
wretches who directed the attack upon 
them, who participated in the deliberate 
sjaughter of unarmed men, women, and 
young children, and who sbared in the 
plunder of the unfortunates have been liv- 
ing in Utah and their names well known to 
Government officials in Washington, it is 
only now that an attempt has been made 
to bring the culprits to justice. The evi- 
dence that the massacre was planned by 
the leading officers of the Mormon Church, 
that the foul deed was approved by its 
head, and that the property of the emi- 
grants was appropriated by the. Church bas 
been sufficient to warrant a prosecution of 
Brigham Young and bis associates; but, for 
sufficient reasons, no doubt, no attempt 
at atrial was made until now, when the 
confession of John D. Lee, who had the 
command of the Mormon forces when the 
murders took place, and the more essential 
testimony of a Dutch Mormon elder, named 
Klingensmith, who was a spectator of the 
massacre, havé afforded sufficient grounds 
for instituting a trial. Whether it were 
worth while to commence a trial which 
was sure to result in a disagreement of the 
jury and a failure to bring the offenders to 
their deserved punishment was not consid- 
ered by the Government; and, if nothing 
more can be done than to elicit the truth in 
relation to one of the greatest atrocities 
that has been committed within the juris- 
diction of our laws, it will be sufficient to 
justify the prosecution at Beaver. There 
was no difficulty, it seems, in obtaining a 
jury, and the twelve “honest men and 
true” who were to pronounce the verdict 
consists of two-thirds Mormons snd one- 
third “Gentiles.” The most important 
witness that had been examined was the 
Mormon Hollander, Klingensmith,. who 
had been indicted along with Lee, Dame, 
and otbers, but who has turned states’ evi- 
dence and, therefore, been freed. Lee 
himself sat in the court-room, accompanied 
by two of his wives, and is represented as 
nearly choking With agitation as the witness 
Klingensmith narrated the details of the 
horrible butchery _he had _ witnessed. 
‘* Beadle,” a correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial reports the confession or 
testimony of Klingensmith in a-very forci- 
ble manner and describes the agony of Lee 
as he sat in the court-room, with all eyes 
turned upon bim, as the phlegmatic witness 
narrated the awful deeds he had witnessed. 

The murdered emigrants were all from 
Arkansas, with their household goods, 
families, and cattle, on their way to 
California, They had been harrassed by 
attacks from hostile Indians and denied 
all assistance by the Mormons; and, at last, 
under a promise of protection from the 
“Saints,” they had been induced to sur- 
render their arms. ‘They had no sooner 
done this than they were set upon by the 
Mormons, under the command of Lee, who 
in cold blood murdered about a hundred 
wd forty men and women. Seventeen 
children were spared and given in charge 
of Klingensmith; but of these -children 
only two are now kuown to bealive. The 








cattle and personal effects of the murdered 
emigrants were delivered to the Church at 
Salt Lake City, fifty of the cattle, accord- 


ing to the testimony of Klingensmith, hav: | 


ing been delivered to Hooper, the late del- 
egate to Congréss from Utab, in exchange 
for boots and shoes. A similar confession 
to this of Klingensmith was made a few 
years ago by an elder of the Church, named 
Wandel, now dead, who had fled from 
Utab and been living “in California and 
who bad deserted the Mormons on account 
of the Beaver Meadow massacre. 


Brigham Young was summoned as a 
witness to Beaver; but refused to go, on the 
score of his advanced age and his inability 
to travel. But he sent his testimony, io 
which he denied all knowledge of the mas- 
sacre or that he had ever received any of 
the property of the murdered emigrants. 
But the evidence of his complicity in the 
dreadful deeds done by the Salt Lake 
Saints is such that his denial will be of no 
availin saving him from the moral con- 
demnation of the people, let the verdict of 
the jury be what it may. 

The moving cause for the atrocities com- 
mitted on the unoffending emigrants has 
not been very satisfactorily discovered. I[t 
was partly religious fanaticism, partly 
a spirit of revenge for wrongs suf- 
fered at the hands of the Gentiles, 
and partly a spirit of greed. But a corre- 
spondent of The Sun, writing from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., professes to give from his own 
persoval knowledge an incident which 
occurred in June, 1857, which doubtless 
had something to do with the horrible 
affair. It appears from the statement of 
the correspondent ion question that when 
Elder Parley P. Pratt was murdered by a 
man named Smith, in revenge for having 
stolen bis wife and children, there was a 
young Mormon, named Lee, who saw the 
murder and vowed vengeance for the deed, 
This Lee was the cOmmander of. the Mor- 
mon militia; or, at least, it was he, accord- 
ing’ to Klingensmith, who acted as nego- 
tiator with the emigrants and induced them 
to lay aside their arms. But it was another 
Mormon, named Higbee, who gave the 
order to fire upon the defenseless emi- 
grants. Lee had probably been meditating 
his revenge for the murder of his friend, 
Pratt, whom he almost adored, and terribly 
did he repay the wrong he had suffered. 

The result of the trial was what had 
been anticipated. The evidence was suf- 
ficient to secure a verdict of guilty; but 
the Mormon jurors would not condemn 
their religious superiors and associates, 
and a dismissal of the jury because of non- 
agreement was a matter of course. There 
can be no judicial punishment; but Brig. 
ham Young and his deluded followers must 
bear the ignominy and detestation of man- 
kind for their clearly proved offenses. The 
Mormon Bishop Lee, whose confession 
was not allowed to stand in the way of his 
trial, told just enough to forfeit the confi- 
dence of the Salt Lake Saints and to estab- 
lish his own guilt. 

It is a painful duty to be under the neces- 
sity of rehearsing or even alluding to such 
revolting atrocities as the Mountain 
Meadow Massacre; but, as one of the 
shockingly conspicuous incidents of our 
social progress and the advance of our 
population across the continent, it is one 
that @ journalist cannot well avoid. 
The saddening and disheartening thought 
in connection with such an éyent is that 
the men who perpetrated these outrages are 
of our own kith and kin; that they are our 
fellow-citizens and were educated in Chris. 
tlan communities and enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the institutions which we trust in 
for the improvement of our race. The pub- 
lication just made by Mr. Gowen, the pres- 
ident of the Reading Railroad Company in 
Pennsylvania, shows that in that well- 
governed commonwealth there has existed 
for some time past an ofganized band of 
savages, whose barbarities in the coal 
regions have been ascruel and monstrous as 
the-acts of the Mormons at Beaver Meadow. 
President Gowen says in his remarkable 
address: 

“Gentlemen, we meet next year to cele- 
brate the centenniul anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 
We expect to attract to Philadelphia a 
concourse of the citizens of the whole 
world, We shall point with gratified 
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pride to an empire.built up under repablic- 
an forms of government, We shall show 
to them an asylum where the abject and. 
the bymble and the poor from all climes 
aud from all lands have found a refuge. 
We shall tell them that the shackles bave 
been stricken from the limbs of millions of 
slaves. And when we glory in this pros- 
perity and when we boast of all this free- 
dom let us not forget that almost within 
the shadow of Independence Hall tens of 
thousands of citizens are subject to a tyr- 
anby and a despotism such as neither khan 
nor caliph ever exercised and such as in 
the wildest dream of power nevér was con- 
ceived by sultan or by czar. 


— 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY AND RE 
PUDIATION. 


It is quite in accordance with the theory 
which vests absolute sovereignty in a prince 
and makes the people his subjects to say 
that he is not suable. His person is an 
object of allegiance, and this entirely ex- 
cludes the idea of his standing en an equal 
footing with his subjects. It is from his 
grace and grant that they enjoy whatever 
franchises and privileges they possess. 
Their so-called rights are his gifts. He 
is himself the fountain of all -authbority, 
and a court of justice is simply one of his 
agencies. Heis above it, and can abolish 
it or reverse its decisions, if he chooses. 
Of course, he cannot be held amenable to 
such a court or be subjected to judicia) 
control or actual constraint. Courts are 
for his subjects, and have no authority or 
power as applied against him. His _per- 
sonal sovereignty is incompatible with any 
liability of being sued or constrained to do 
anything except by the authority of his 
own will. To these ideas, founded on the 
distinction between the prince and the sub- 
ject, the world is indebted for the legal 
maxim that the sovereign is not suable. 
The prince rules, but is not ruled. 

Our political theory scatters all this 
logic to the winds. The distinction of 
prince and subject is bere unknown. Sov- 
ereignty in this country is in the people 
and the people are fellow-citizens and 
joint-tenants in the possession of sov- 
ereignty. They administer government by 
their representatives. From the President 
down to the humblest officer, whether in 
the state or the nation, the so-called ruler 
is simply their agent. The whole system, 
from foundation to top-stone, rests upon 
their sovereignty, not upon that of the 
prince. Government is of the people and 
for the people and by the people, and 
that, too, whether laws are enacted, judi- 
cially expounded, or executed. In the ag- 
gregate sovereignty of the whole people 
each member of that whole has his dis, 
tributive share, Each member is one of 
the sovereign people, and is so far himself 
sovereign. This elementary principle lies 
at the foundation of our system of popular 
goveroment, 

The legal maxim, originally imported 
from the Old World, that the sovereign is 
not suable bas, then, no'just application 
in this country. If »pplied here, it would 
be equivalent to saying that the people are 
not suable, since they are, in fact, the 
only sovereigns that we know anything 
about. This would contradict our prac- 
tice and shut up cvery court of justice. 

And yet we are frequently told that sua- 
bility is not compatible with the soyereign- 
ty of a state.. Very well: What isa state? 
Is it anything but an aggregate of citizens, 
occupying a given territory and politically 
united together for their common benefit, 
that all may enjoy what is their own and 
do justice to others? A state, considered 
as a whole, is simply an artificial person, 
made up of individuals, who as a whole 
act through appointed legal agencies, mak. 
ing and executing laws, entering into con- 
tracts, assuming responsibilities, imposing 
burdens, acquiring property for the com- 
mon good, and doing the various things 
that are demanded by the general necessi- 
ties of society. Let it never be forgotten 
that the constituents of an American state 
are men, and that as constituents they are 
just equal, and that the sovereignty of a 
state is simply their sovereignty aggregated. 
Take the individual men out of this artifi- 
cial person and there is no such person. 

Tf this be the true conception of an Amer- 
ican state, if such a state be simply a collec- 
tion of original sovereigns politically united 
for their common benefit, and if in their 


collective character ‘and action they are 








bound by the laws of justice, then is there 

any reason why these sovereigns, as individ- 

uals, should be suable that is not just as'good 

to show that the whole should be, in their 

collective or corporate character? A state, 

for example, like an individual trader, con- 
tracts a debt; andif the state be dishonest, 
like a dishonest trader, it seeks to cheat its 
creditor. The dishonest trader can be 
made to answer in a court of justice; but 
when it comes to a state; this doctrine of 
state sovereignty, as incompatible with 
suxbility, at once responds: “Ob! no. T 
am a sovereign state, and it is not consistent 
with my dignity to be sued. I claim the 
power to sue; but no citizen, however just 
his claims against me, shall make me a de- 
fendant. If I choose to cheat him or re- 
pudiate my contracts with him, he shall 
have no remedy.” That is to say, half a 
million of citizen sovereigns, combined to 
gether and constituting that thing called a 
state, claim the power, as a whole, to re- 
gard or disregard their obligations accord- 
ing to their own pleasure. Asa sovereign 
state, they may insult justice, violate con- 
tracts, and rob their creditors, and on the 
score of their collective dignity decline to 
answer therefor in any tribunal of justice, 

We do not believe in this kind of state 
sovereignty; and, bence, we do believe that 
the constitution of every state ought to 
make it a fundamental principle in its 
organization that it shall be liable to be 
sued in its own courts on its contracts, just 
as if it were an individual or a private cor. 
poration. If a private corporation of 
stockholders or a municipal corporation of 
citizens—as a village, a town, acity,or @ 
county—having the power to contract debis 
and having exercised this power, may be 
brought into a court of justice to enforce 
their payment, why sbould not a state 
submit to the same regimen? It is but a 
larger corporation of citizens. If it be 
said that there is no power except. that of 
the state itself to enforce the regimen as 
between itself and its creditors, then we 
reply that it ought voluntarily, as a matter 
of constitutional law, to subject itself to 
this species of constraint, The people ia 
their organic law ought so to limit the 
power of their legislature to cheat thei: 
creditors that the repudiation of state 
obligations would be a constitutional im- 
possibility. They ought to provide that 
their own courts may take cognizance of 
suits brought against the state and award 
justice as between the litigant parties. If 
the whole people as a state unit may bring 
a suit against the individual citizen, then 
there is no good reason why a single cit 
izen should not be able to bring a sult 
against the whole people. Any theory of 
state sovereignty which precludes this is 
not in accordance with the great elementary 
principle of our political system. It is bor- 
rowed from the doctrine of personal sov- 
ereigoty exclusively vested in a prince, or 
corporate sovereignty vested in an oli- 
garchy, and ought not to havea hearing 
anywhere in these United States, 

The Federal Constitution provides that a 
state may be a plaintiff or may be made a 
defendant before the Supreme Court in 
several cases which it enumerates; and if 
the Eleventh Amendment had vot been 
ratified, excluding suits brought against a 
state by citizens of another state or of a 
foreign state, these parties could enforce 
their claims against a state by suits in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Of 
this power the Amendment has dispossessed 
them, and left them with absolutely no 
remedy as state creditors whenever the 
debtor state chooses to disregard their 
claims. Most of the states were heavily in 
debt when the Amendment was proposed 
and ratified, and. the object of its adoption 
was to put their creditors in this position. 
It was designed to take away from the cred- 
itor a constitutional right which,according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, he 
possessed under the Constitution as it was 
before being amended. It created the op- 
portunity for state fraud, which previously 
did not exist. The Amendment was in the 
wrong direction, and, hence, it ought to be 
amended. 
' Saran ane 

Messrs. Moopr and Senkey bave declined 
an ipvitation to Canada, They will attack New 





York in October, 
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) dt is reasonably clear now that the subject. 
of revision of the Presbyterian Standards is not, 
to be puffed out witha breath. For our part, 
we do not care so very much whether they are 
revised or not, What we are concerned about 
{8 that they shall not be made a stand- 
ard which every ‘preacher shall be* ex- 
pected to attain unto. We want liberty of 
difference, within reasonable ‘limits. Among 
those who may now be mentioned as on record 
as holding to the law ofijiberty and as claiming 
the liberty of dissent and a desire for,revision 
may be mentioned pretty.much all the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Presbytery, led by Dr. 
R. W, Patterson, the Duffields (a noble name), 
Dr.” Rice, Dr. Schaff, and Dr. Nelson, not to 
mention such men abroad as Prof. Rainey, of 
Scotland. In this company we do not mind 
the maledictions of all the professional 
Shimeis “of the ‘ denomination. We have 
very good reason to know ‘that there 
are other men, not a few, who have 
received the highest. honors of the Church, 
who quite agree with these whom we have 
named. Even. Dr. Morris, who lately passed 
through New York, on his way to Scotland, we 
are as pleased to learn as Zhe Presbyterian and 
Prisbyterian Banner will be surprised, is not 
half so opposed to revision as his language as 
moderator at Cleveland would literally imply. 
He looks with favor on the proposition men- 
tioned by Dr. Schaffto prepare not a revision 
of the Presbyterian Standards, but an entirely 
new Confession, which shall be based on the 
present life of the Church, and not on ancient 
polemics. While he regards revision as, im- 
practicable and undesirable, we are pleased to 
learn that a much more radical measure would 
meet his approval. This is in harmony with 
his well-known sentiments of old, 





A PRESBYTERIAN clergyman writes sensibly 
in the following note: 
“* To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

*« The last General Assembly of. the Presby- 
terian Church ‘approved of the wise and 


economical course’ of the Committee on Min- | 


isterial Relief in cutting down appropriations 
one-half. This is well. I have nothing to say 
against it; but I bave something to’ say 
about the failure to practice economy where 
such practice will not cause any suffering. In 
times of great business depression and finan- 
cial embarrassment! our churches, of course, 
wiilfeelit. They will not have so much to 
give; ~hence, her benevolent enterprises 
will lack the needful funds, and must 
be curtailed, ar, at least, not enlarged. 
Her missionaries will be very much 
straitened because of {Incompetent support 
and crippled in their work. They will have to 
practice a very rigid economy. Many of the 
home missionaries are now laboring under seri- 
ous difficulties because of insufficient rations. 
Now, I ask; why may not economy be prac- 
ticed in the book-making and selling business? 
Why not in these impecunious times appropri- 
ate the funds of the Church ‘where they will 
do the most good ’—help materially our half- 
starved home missionaries and cheer our dis- 
abled preachers? Ts it right, is it’ wise to 
infist upon running a great book-concern 
when funds‘ are so scarce for other ob- 
jects of far greater importance? In the 
estimation of some, it seems that the great 
Presbyterian Church must keep her Book Con- 
cern running, no matter how much other en- 
prises, peculiarly within the proviyce of the 
Ghureh, may suffer for needed funds. Daring 
the last year over $45,000 were contributed by 
our churches to selland giye away books—to 
do a work which, if it be nétesSary, could be 
done by our home misstonaries. Now a little 
economy practiced in this ‘direction would be 
wise in these tintés. ‘This $45,000 might have 
heen given to the living ministry to far great- 
er benefit. BuotEcannot dismiss this subject 
without referring to another matter. The Pres- 
byterian Church now fails to sustain adequately 
her home missionaries and those disabled in the 
work of the ministry. And yet our churches 
and Sabbath-schools are called upon fo raise 
about $30,000 for a work ‘to be seen of men’— 
to erect a statue to fhe memory of Dr. Wither- 
spoon. Could Dr. Witherspoon rise from bis 
grave and see how sowe of our benevolent en- 
terprises are lacking in fands, he would re- 
quest the money now being raised for his 
statue to be put where it is really needed. 
He sould, under the olreumstances, refuse 
the honor, Economy is a good thing ; there 
is some virtuein it; but [like to see it prac- 
ticed. in such a way that the least harm will 
be done. Ww. H. 8.” 





Weare indebted to The Observer for the in- 
telligence that “ the~anetent church in Wake- 
field, Mass:, Rey. C. R. Bliss, pastor, has, just 
received afresh iostallment,of the fruits of a 
quiet and thorough revival. Ten candidates 
came forward, making 60ip all thus fer. Most 
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of them were ‘males—severa] héads of fam- 
ilies.” At the previous’ May Communion 36 
upited with the charch on profession, more 
than balf of whom were heads of families, 
embracing some of the leading lawyers and 
business men of the place, The, Observer for- 
gets to mention that this is the chorch which 
held last Thanksgiving a union service with 


| the Baptists a2bé Universalists, for which it got 


soundly belabored by the unco guid.” But it 
did not lose then the Lord’s fayor, it. scems, 


In Toe INDEPENDENT of July 22d, an;appeal 
{s made to the superintendent of missions for 
the American Sunday-sehool Union in Mich 
igan to know whether the Michigan Christian 
Advocatets correct in saying that the Union’s 
“aim in that stite fs to organize Union Sun- 
day-schools everywhere, no matter if Method- 
ist schools already exist.” Thomas Wright, 
the superintendent referred to, replies: _ 


“You may well, as you say, doubt the truth 
of this statement very much. The mission- 
aries of the Union on this field are true men; 
thy servants are no spies. With our ample 
opportunity for work among the destitute, we 
have no temptation, much less avy desire, to 
trespass upon the rights of others. “Here and 
there possibly cases may arise where some 
school, by its strong sectarian bias, has failed 
to ‘devise liberal things’ in its, policy toward 
the surrounding community and offended the 
better sense of the people to such a degree 
that they have demanded an organization upon 
a broader basis of Christian brotherhood. We 
are on good terms with our Methodist brethren 
and have given them reason to love us. We 
have helped them essentially in the matter of 
church extension, as we have others. Not a 
few are the Methodist classes that have 
sprung as fruits of grace from our Union Sun- 
day-schools, Methodist ministers sometimes 
tell our missionaries that their appointments 
on the Sabbath are so far apart and so exact- 
ing upon their time that they cannot attend 
properly to the Sunday-school work, and are 
glad there is an agency employed on purpose 
tothisend. One of their presiding elders, in 
company with us, when visiting some Union 
Sunday-school gatherings in our north woods, 
after witnessing the evident strength and use- 
fulnesss of the schools, said to me: ‘It isa 
noble work, and the public ought to sustain it.’ 
Ere long he was heard in open convention 
commending it to the people. Another of 
their leading men remarked tome. ‘There is 
wide margin in Michigan for such a union 
work and it ought to be done.’ Supported by 
such testimony, our ‘aim’ is to go on ‘ organ- 
izing Union Sunday-schools everywhere’ as 
the exigencies of the people shall require, 
friends to all, rivals to none.” 


Tus Red Cloud Indian matter has been full 
of blunders, or worse, if anything can be'worse, 
What could be more maladroit than Secretary 
Delano’s contemptuous mention of “a Mr. 
Marsh’’? It was an utterly contemptible piece 
of supercilious impertinence; and if the Sec- 
retary had been a much greater man than he is 
itcould not have hurt the Professor, whom 
every body knows as the leading palxontologist 
in the country and who a few months before 
had shown enough of the unmercenary spirit 
of Agassiz to refuse to leave his position in 
Yale for more than twice as much salary offered 
by Harvard. Thenhereis The Advance making 
its personal flings at the Professor and, some- 
how—we do not exactly understand it—ex- 
plaining his animus gainst the Indian Depart- 
ment on the ground that he is the son-in-law 
of George Peabody, that blameléss bachelor! 
Then, on the other side, we have Professor 
Marsh, and after him Zhe Tribune, with great 
gusto, supporting the tharges Of irregularity 
aud corruption on the basis of a report pre- 
pared bya fellow without character—a sub. 
clerk, who had somehow smuggled him- 
self into Government service, after trial py 
court-martial onthe triple charges of drunk- 
enness, desertion, and theft—a report which 
was utterly riddled by the commission sent out 
to inquire into ite truth, including the Episco- 
pal bishop and the Episcopal missionary who 
were nearest the ground and were most in- 
terested that this agency should be well con- 
ducted. ‘These are specimen blunders and 
there are plenty more. We are by no means 
sure that irregularities will not be found, and 
shall even be surprised if they are not. But 
we have now acommission that ought to be 
beyond all suspicion of incompetence or com- 
plicity. Iftheir report should support Profess- 
or Marsh’s charges, then by all means let the 
guilty suffer; but if they should be proved 
false or greatly exaggerated, then have we not 
the right to demand that the men who have 
been hounding Secretary Smith and Speaker 
Delano and the Red Cloud ager shall squarely 
own op their blander end be still in future ? 





In all our praise of President Grant for bis 
most creditable attempt to improve the condi- 
tion of the Indian service we have never given 
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in our adhesion to the present system ese } Alabame the expregsion of political opinion 


theoretically right one. The President st first 
desired to, put.the care of the Indian tribes 
into the hands, of the officers of the army, 
detailing them for.this work. We shoal 


| have made no especial opposition to this 
| plan, although on principle we favor nothing 


which tends to ‘ehhance the” importance ‘of 
80 essentially barbarous an institution’ as 
anarmy. Wher Congréss forbade the army 
Officers to accept these duties ‘the President 
hit upon the Gevice of asking, the: religious 
boards. that are laboring among the Indian 
tribes to assist him by, making. nominations 
to him of suitable men to act as agents. 
They did 80, sending the best men they could 
sécure for the meager pay. A few of them 
have proved incompetent. Some of thém have, 
6ut of pure missionary zeal, sacrificed theirown 
interests and incomes to. help the, Indians. 
That the Indian service was never so faithfully 
served is abundantly proved.,; Still there has 
been this evil accruing that the Government 
bas got mixed up with religious matters, The 
tribes are practically given over by the Govern- 
ment {o particular denominations. The agents 
are selected as religious men and are, perhaps, 
paid in part by the réligious sociéty. This is 
contrary to the genid#of our institutions and 
is liable fo give rise to sectarian jealousy. On 
this matter the complaints of the Roman 
Catholies are loud; who would be..glad to 
claim every tribe as its own property. Luckily, 
thus far there has been no general complaint 
against thesystem, as each society is only too 
glad to get the aid of the Government, and the 
prizes are so widely distributed that there are 
few left to criticise. We refer to it not be- 
cause it has failed, forit has succeeded for the 
most part; but to indicate that those who be- 
Heve with us in the utter separation of church 
and state do not fee] ealled upon to prophes 

that it will-be long-continued. 3 


. Wx.haye bad another season this. year of 
the sea serpent, and the Boston Advertiser 
is its prophet. That this nondescript mon- 
ster is no fiction fs getting to be quite prob- 
able ; and the interesting thing about ft is that 
the evidence accumulates that it''is nota 
serpent at all, but a sort of mighty water 
lizard, allied to the  Ichthyosaurus and 
Plesiosaurus of geological times, ‘although 
much larger. This is very. evident of. the 
creature seen at Swampscott, which is thus 
described : 


“The head reminded me of a lizard’s head, 
long, flat on top, from two to twoand a half 
feet across, with eyes large and prominént, set 
well back onthe upper part; a large mouth, 
which we could see open occasionally. This 
head it raised about eight feet from the sur- 
face of the water, bringing it up slowlyand 
keeping it up five to ten seconds,, when it 
would plunge back with a quick motion, like a 
dive, and showing a small portion’ of the back, 
where we could seea pointed fin, about one 
and a half or two feet long, standing straight 
up. And in front we could see the upper part 
of what looked like short legs‘or the flippers 
of aseal, but it nevenraised the extremities 
from the water.”’ 





WE arein receipt of two broad sheets, in 
the center of which area wood cut, a different 
one for each sheet, of ‘‘R. Rice.” Embracing 
the portrait isalong poem by Mr. Rice, one 
of which is dedicated ‘to the Hon. Poet, John 
G. Whittier, of Amherst, Mass.” No doubt 
hifs brother bard has sent a copy to Mr. Whit- 
tier, at Amlierst; and if the postmaster fs 
a literary gentleman it may reach its address. 
The titleof one is ‘Envy, the’ Whelp of Sin,” 
and it is‘a merited attack on those detractors 
of his who have tried to silence his muse and 
who haye vituperated his theology. _ As a slip 
informs us that ‘‘ These Poems are free for all 
Publishers,” we give the first stanza ; 

“From whence these fiends that rise my song to kill? 

Are they the rowdies of incarnate hell ? 

Servants of Wrath under the Serpent’s will, 

That played the Devil when our parents fell ?” 
Our poet. payshis respects to his critics by 
turn... The figst.is ‘‘a nameless pastor’? : 

“ The golden specs that veiled his squinted eyes 

Wereg,'ways worn to hide deficient birth; 
For tale.:s rare twelve hundred was his prize— 
Too much to pay for vanity and mirth.” 
Then ‘follow similar flagellations of a dozen 
other foes. We beg them to desist; their mad 
and bootless assaults, so justly-repelled : 
“ The foes ef Prentice, Bryant, Pope, and Gray, 
Byron, Longfellow, and the immortal Young 


Have raised vile weapons to put down their lay 
And bush a Milton, who in glory sung.” 





THE most important elections that have re- 
cently occurred are those in Alabama and 
North Carolina, the questions to be decided in 
both states being those of constitutional re- 
form. In each state the vote in favor of reform 
bas Beén apparently carried, in Alabama’ at a 
special election and in North Carolina at the 
regular state election. The exact result in the 
latter stete is not elearly reported, but both 
parties claim a majority of delegates: to the 
convention, with a probability-in fayor of the 
Republicans, which gives them: good enedur- 
agement sftef their “Gefeat of Inst year,” Ip 





was, much more decided, and 9 mojority of 
15,000 was given for a new constitution, both 


blacks and whites yoting together without dis- 


| turbance, for the first time, in favor of the 


proposed reforms, The result of the eléctions 
in Kentucky showed no decided change in 
popular feeling. There wéré some Républican 
gains in certain districts, which were fully 
balanced by Democratic gains in oth 

: we 3 

Tus Albavy Law Journal, in commenting on 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio in 
regard to the question of Bible reading in the 
public schools, pute the whole question in the 
following forcible light: 

“The common schoolis a place for seeu 
instruction, and not for religious trainin, t 
is supported by taxation of the property of 
citizens of every shade of belief and unbelief— 
Christians and Jews, Protestants and Catho- 
lics, Atheists, Mohammedans, Chinese, Dar- 
winians, etc.; and all these people possess the 
right to have their children educated there in 
secular learning, and to have them not educa- 
ted in religious beliefs. If the state may law- 
fully appoint the reading of the Bible and the 
singing of Christian hymns fo the public 
schools, why may they not order the reading of 
the Westminster Catechism ? If thisis to bethe 
rule, we might have the Koran or the Tal- 
mud as text-books*tw localities where the 
Mehammedans or Jews chanced to:be in the 
majority; or, if the community happened to be 

ultra-scientific, we might have Darwin on the 
Descent of Man, or Huxley on Protoplasm, or 
Mr. Tyndall’s Dublin address imposed aé the 
Jeading books of instruction. The state has 
no more right through the public schools to 
teach the child of a Jew to believe in Christ 
than that Jew has to insist on the teaching of 
his own belief inhim. Evyerv parent has the 
right to bring his child up in his own religiots 
creed, and the state has‘no authority to inter- 
fere with the free exercise of that right. .Espe- 
cially has it no right to compel him to pay 
money to assist the interference. To tax a 
man to put down his own religion is the very 
essence of tyranny.’’ : 
When Protestants plant themselves on this 
broad ground and consistently maintain it 
they will occupy.a position completely unas- 
sailable by the Catholic. It is the only sensi- 
ble ground. The difficulty with too many 
Protestants is that they want their kind of re- 
ligion, and not that of the Catholic, taught in 
the public schools, forgetting that the Catholic 
has a different wish and bas just aé/mnueh right 
to have it gratified: " 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL PIERREPONT, to whom 
the President had referred the, sg-called Chor- 
penning claim for the expression of an opinion 
as to the law in application to the case, says: 
“T am clearly of opinion that the ‘amotnt 
found due on the reference to the late Post 
master-General cannot be sued upon as a bind- 
ing award, and unless Congress shall interpose 
I think the Statute of Limitations will bar the 
claim.” It seems that Congress in 1870 re- 
ferred the question of Mr. Chorpenning’s 
claim to the Postmaster-General for inyestiga- 
tion and adjustment, who subsequently decided 
that the said George Chorpenning was entitled 
to receive the sum of $448,010.60. In 1871 the 
House of Representatives directed the Com- 
mittee on Approptidtions to inquire into 
the matter, and requested the» Sixth 
Auditor to delay, payment until the Com- 
mittee should report.on the subject. Soon 
after Congress repealed the resolution of 1870 
by which the question was referred to the 
Postmaster-General and under which he made 
his award. Mr. Chorpenning claims that 
under this award he has acquired a vested 
right, which cannot be affected by thé ‘act of 
repeal; and ‘on this point the ‘Attorney-Gen- 
eral says that he is mistaken, the decision of 
the Postmaster-General not being judicial. 
This claim hasonce been settled by. the, pay- 
ment of $109,072.95 to Mr. Chorpenning, who 
received the payment under protest, insisting 
that it did not cover all bis rights. He is 
entitled toa further, sum on his postal con- 
fracts or he is not, and what Congress should 
do is to ascertain what {s the fact and then 
act accordingly. The matter has been pend- 
ing ever since 1857, and it is quite time that it 
was disposed of in accordance with the re- 
quirements of equity. 1. 9) { 





Mr. J..M. Hart in his volume on ‘‘German_ 


Universities” has this sentence: ‘Jena is, | 
believe, the only university in Germany. which 
degrades itself by selling its degrees to foreign 
applicants.’? The passage has just. been 
brought to the notice of the Jena professors 
who are much disturbed by it, since the state- 
ment, thotigh doubtless made in good faith, 
istotally unfounded, Wehave received direct 
and reliable ‘information from Jena which 
satisfies us that Mr. Hart has done a great 
injustice to one of the best of the German 
universities. There is hardly an institution in 
the world that numbers among its professors 
abler or more honorable men, and they would 
refuse to give their countenanee to such a 
scandal. We only need to mention the names of 
Eberhard Schrader, author of “ Die Keilin- 


be: Se und das Alte Testament” and “other 


yaluable Works on Assyrian, Grimm, the noted 
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grammarian, and’Hilgenfeld, the biblical ¢om- 
meotetor and editér of the extra-canonieal 
New Testament writings, of the theological 
faculty; Ernest Haeckel, the anthropologist, 
etc., and Moriz Schmidt, the editor of “‘ Hesy- 
ebius,”’ a pioneer in the Cypriote decipherment, 
and author of several valuable works on the 
‘Lycian, of the philosophical. faculty, to show 
the intrinsic faisehood-of Mr. Hart’s state- 
ment, 


_. “‘ Mr. Pumsoxy,” says The Spectator, apolo- 
getically, ‘lost his head.” He “lost his 
senses,’ says The Saturday Review. We, on 
the other hand, suspect that the man loses his 
head who can keep cool and unimpassioned 
in the presence of a flagrant outrage. His 
language was very hot, but not one degree too 
bot.) The week before judgment had been 
rendered against the owners of the “ Bard of 
Avon,’’ a ship lost at sea, and so rotten that it 
had been bought for one-tenth of the cost of 
a decent old ship. Mr. Plimsoll’s protest 
against Disraeli’s action is well worth copying: 

**T protest, in the name of God, against any 
further delay in proceeding with the shipping 
bill. The bill itself is an atrocious sham ; but 
there is enough humanity and knowledge in 
the House of Commons to change it intoa 
good measure. At this moment thereare 2,654 
ships afloat which have run through their 
classes just like the Bard of Avon; and yet at 
this moment any of the owners, captains 
mates, ships’ husbands, and consignees of 
those ships may, without warrant, arrest Brit- 
ish subjects who, having’ carelessly agreed to 
sail in them, find, when too late, that the onl 
alternative before them is jail or death. 
charge the Government that they are, witting- 
ly and unwittingly, for there are both, playing 
into the hands of the maritime murderers, in- 
side the House ard outside the House, to se- 
cure a further continuance of the present mur- 
derous system. Whatis demanded by human- 
ity is that rotten ships be broken up or re- 
paired ; that ships shonld not be overloaded; 
that grain cargoes should not be carried in 
bulk, so as to expose the lives of those on board 
to-deadly peril; and deck cargoes, the source 
of unutierable agony to many and death to so 
many more, should be put an end to. The 
Government bill provides for none of these 
things. It provides only heavier penalties 
and severer punishments against our un- 
fortunate fellow-subjects whose necessities 
take them to sea. desire to unmask the 
villains who sit in the House, fit representa- 
tives of the more numerous but not great- 
er villains who are outside the House. 
. . » Inthename of the God. of all justice 
and of all mercy I protest against any further 
delay. Idemand that the merchant shipping 
bill be proceeded with from this hour, dedie in 
diem until through committee, and, failing 
this, I lay upon the head of the prime minister 
and bis fellows the blood of all men who shall 
perish next winter from preventable causes, 
and I denounce against him and against them 
the wrath of that God who hath said: ‘Ye 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. 
If thon afflict them in any wise, and they cry 
at all unto’me, I will surely hear their cry, and 
my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you 
with the sword ; your wives shall be widows 
and your children fatherless.. How much 
hotter then shall be his indignation and wrath 
against those who reduce unhappy women 
and children to that deplorable condition, and 
who leave their own fellow-creatures, guilty of 
no crime, to a violent and sudden death.’’ 


Garrison or Cheever might have written that. 


Tue rigid impartiality of English justice has 
lately been exemplified in a very remarkable 
jmanner, in meting out punishment to offenders 
of both high and low degree. Draco made no 
distinction in crime, but treated all offenders 
alike, making the penalty of intoxication and 
jnsolvency punishable with death, the same as 
sacrilege and murder; and there is a magis- 
trate in the rural town of Spalding, fn ** Merrie 
“England,” by the name of Moore, who has sat 
twenfy'years on the bench, who appears’ to 
have taken the Athenian law-maker as his 
model. -Mr. Moore is not only a magistrate ; 
but he is a reverend dignity also, being a pre- 
bend of Lincoln, vicar of Spalding, incumbent 
of Wykeham Chapel, anda surrogate. In the 
exercise of his magisterial functions he recent- 
ly condemned a little girl of eleven years, 
named Sarah Chandler, to six months’ confine- 
méntin jail and six years in a reformatory 
house of correction, for the crime of plucking 
a geranium leaf froma flower-pot which she 
passed on her way froma visit to her aunt, 
who was in the workhouse. It was equivalent 
to condemning the child to alife of degrada- 
tion and misery ; and, as the actof the reverend 
magistrate was made the subject of a parlia- 
mentary discussion, itis tobe presumed that 
“the punishment was unusually severe, even for 
England. The little girl was promptly par- 
doned by the Crown; but her stern judge has 
been permitted to remain on the bench and 
also in the pulpit, and some of bis parishioners 
even gave him a dinner as a testimonial of 
their confidence in his wisdom and mercy. The 
other case in which the severe impartiality of 
English justice was exhibited was the sen- 
tence of Colonel Baker, a brother of Sir Samue, 
_ Baker, and commander of the crack cayalryregi- 
ment, who was sentenced to a fine of five 
hundred pounds sterling and confinement for 
a year for having made an indecent assault 
upon a young lady in arailway carriage. He had 
Alstinguished ond wealthy friends, who exerted 
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themeelve#in his behalf ; but they were unable 
to save him from the puaishment he merited. 
To these cases may be added that of the 
Collies, Whose failure was announced but « few 
days since. They were arrested on a charge of 
procuring discounts on accommodation totes at 
the London and Westminster Bank, and, instead 
of being treated with that distinguished and 
delicate consideration which men similarly ac- 
cused here would have received,they were ruth- 
lessly placed in the common prisoners’ yan 
and taken to Newgate, as though they had been 
common rogues. We manage things: differ- 
ently in New York; but if in order to punish 
such transgressors suitably as Colonel Baker 
and Alexander Collie would involve such a 
cruel treatment as that of the little girl Sarah 
Chandler perhaps our own way may be the 
better one. 


THE centennial birthday of Daniel O’Con- 
nell was commemorated in Dublin last week, 
and also in the principal towns of the United 
States, with a fervor which shows the idol- 
atrous tendency of the Celtic nature. Of the 
virtues and genius which the great agitator 
possessed there is no need to make any enumer- 
ation, He was an orator of transcendent 
power, and he led his countrymen at his will by 
the charm of his eloquence ; but the practical 
benefits which he conferred upon them was ex- 
tremely small. His first love and his first duty 
was to the Pope; be consigned his heart to 
Rome when he was dying and conferred his 

body upon his native country. It was to 
glorify and maintain the supremacy of the 
Catholic Church that he labored, and not to 
advance the interests of his countrymen, ex- 
cept in their religious privileges. He never 
pretended to anything more. ' Emancipation 
meant with him the right of a Catholic to sit 
in Parliament; and he was, therefore, held in 
as high honor at Rome as he was in Dublin. He 
was an Ultramontane in the extremest meaning 
and is held in high esteem by all Catholics in 
all countries. He made common cause with 
all religionists who suffered under any disabil- 
ities because he wanted their support in gain- 
ing emancipation for his own church, and it 
must be remembered to his honor that he was 
always outspoken and unyielding in behalf of 
the enslaved of all nations, It was as acham- 
pion of the Church of Rome, however, that he 
was most affectionately regarded by his Cath- 
olic countrymen, and it was for that reason 
that at the commemorative ceremonies on his 
anniversary, in Dublin, the Home Rulers created 
a division, which ended.in.a row and the sub- 
stitution. of their leader, Mr. Butt,.who is a 
patriot, for the Catholic Lord O’Hagan, who 
was the appointed eulogist of the great 
agitator. Lord O’Hagan only appeared in the 
person of the mayor as his deputy, who at- 
tempted to deliver his oration; but the 
Home Rulers demanded a patriot, and not a re- 
ligionist of the Ultramontane school, to ad- 
dress them. Wendell Phillips delivered the ad- 
dress to the frish societies in Boston, and the 
Catholics congratulated themselves, no doubt, 
on having secured the aid of so distguished 
a Protestant as the eulogist of their Church 
champion. But Mr, Phillips remembered only 
that O’Connell had been the declared oppo- 
nent of slavery at the time when he was him. 
self a daily martyr to the cause of Abolition- 
ism. But O’Connell’s worshipers here never 
paid any heed to his anti-slavery declarations, 
and were always found tn the ranks of the op- 
pressor of the slave. 

....Rabbi Adler, of Chicago, has been tell 
ing his flock what they have lost and gained 
by the accident by which Constantine was a 
Christian, instead of a Jew. We translate 
from his German sermon that our readers too 
may know the “might have been”: 

“Had Judaism, instead _of Christianity, be- 
come the religion of the Roman Empire, then 
would we now be numbered by hundreds of 
millions. Ours would have been the emperors 
with their majesty, the consuls, proconsuls, 
pretors, tribunes, and their power and their 
splendor; ours would have been the glory of 
the art and science cherished by Rome. In- 
stead of being the oppressed, we would have 
been able to be oppressors; instead of the 

r slaughtered, slanghterers. Only then our re- 
ligion might have been buried in the slime of 
the Tiber. Our high priest would have be- 
come the Jewish Pope, our Sanhedrim the 
Jewish Gicumenical Council, our temple a St. 
Moses’s. . Instead of free investigation, the 
Syllabus ; and instead of standing tegether in 
the strife for culture and always on the side of 


culture, we would have been standing on the 
side of Jewish Jesuita.”” 


...-The Southern Methodist. paper, whose 
editor has been at Round Lake soliciting sub 
scriptions to build»a ebureh in Savannah re. 
ports the commencement at Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga., an institution of the M. E. 
Chureh, South. Senator Norwood delivered 
the address before the alumni, and ig highly 
praised for its wit, beauty, and eloquence, after 
which the writer continues : 

“ Ais subject was ‘The War and its Results, 
and Lessons to be learned from it.’ His de- 
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into that land, so that the carpet-bagger, 
ved, t have nothing to forage 
£. His eulogy on ton and ke and 
eg t officers and soldiers of the Conf: d- 
erate a ‘was most beautifal and power- 
fully eloquent.”’ : 
The bishops will be encouraged to give a few 
more recommendations to beggars, perhaps. 


-,»-The Rev, Ephraim Therien, recently a 
Roman Catholic priest, has been received into 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Indiana 
and admitted as deacan. ‘‘ Admitted” is the 
word; forhe was not ordained, his Catholic 
ordination being recognized as yalid. When, 
however, a Presbyterian or Congregational or 
Unitarian minister is received into the Episco- 
pal Church bis previous ordination is ignored 
as utterly nulf and the ceremony has to be 
performed. All which proves, as The Church 
Journal remarks of Mr. Thericn’s case, that 
the Episcopal Church belicves fn apostolic 
succession. Some virtue comes through the 
ou-laying hands of the Messrs. McCloskey and 
Parcell, which does not trickle through the fin- 
gersof John Hall or R. 8. Storrs. Pure fetich- 
ism. 

..--Dr. Dabney bas been slandering the 
Universalists, in The Christian at Work, by mis. 
representing their doctrines. He asserts that 
Universalists believe that ‘the penitent 
righteous and the impenitent wicked are to go 
into the same bliss as soon as they die,” which 
fs a reckless misstatement, as Universalists be- 
Neve no such thing. A Universalist who be 
lieves in that notion is about as rare as a South. 
ern Presbyterian who believes in treating the 
Negro like a brother. We remember an out- 
rageous and unprovokéd slander on Tue In- 
DEPENDENT published by Dr. Dabney and are 
not surprised at this falsehood. In each case 
it was not so much malice, we imagine, as 
hasty iguorance. 


... “Give us more religion in your paper. 
Itis the best secular paper in the country, 
but there is not enough spirituality in it.” 
That-is what a subscriber writes to The In- 
zerior.- That is what we have been thinking. 
Bat it willbe just like Professor Patton to an 
swer the request for “ more religion’’ by giving 
another three-column editorial on some ques- 
tion in the Catechism about Original Sin. 


....The Réy. William H. Willcox mentions 
to us that just after Mr. Buckingham’s elec- 
tion to the United States Senate he miet him a; 
his home in Norwich, and, on congratulating 
him on his election, he replied : 

“T can say one thing in regard to my elec- 
tion of which Iam somewhat proud. I never 
asked an individual to vote for me and never 
even intimated to any man that I should like 
the office.” 

....durors’ duties are not exactly. under- 
stood in Bengal. A worthy juror at Mofussil 
absented himself on the plea of illneas, but 
took care to add in his letter to the judge that 
his verdict would be the same as the foreman’s. 


...,And now Lee of the Mountain Meadow 
massacre has been acquitted by a vote of nine 
to three, 


Religions Sutelligence. 


....Not a gréat while ago the Rey, ASL. 
Park published in The Mirror a letter, in which 
he gave some questions and answers connected 
with a recentexamination in Charch History in 
the Theological Seminary at Bangor, which, he 
says “struck me as extremely remarkable.” 
They were as follows: *“‘What was the apos- 
tolic and primitive mode of baptism?” ‘By 
immersion.” ‘Under what circumstances 
only was sprinkling allowed?” ‘In cases of 
sickness.” ‘‘ When was the practice of sprink- 
ling or pouring genérally introduced?” ‘“ Not 
until the fourteenth century.” “For what 
reason was the change adopted?’’ ‘As Chris- 
tianity advanced and spread in colder latitudes 
the severity of the climate made it impractica_ 
ble toimmerse.”. Prof.L. L. Paine, D.D.,in- 
structor in the department of church history, 
eomments On ‘this subject ‘in the last Mirror. 
He begins by hinting’ his inability to see what 
there is remarkable “about these answers as 
given in’ a Congregational seminary, and in 
further reply to The Vermont Chronicle, which 
has expressed its’ surprise, though without at- 
tempting to controvert the doctrine taught, 
Prof. Paine says: 

“But why ‘surprised’? Either because the 
answets are not true, or because, if true, they 
are allowed to go for truth ina Congregation- 
al semivary. Now it happens that they are 
true, and we cannot yet believe, even withthe 
exclamation point before our eyes, that The 
Chronicle doubts it. But what then shall be 
said of the other horn of the dilemma? We 
do not know how the Congregationalists of 
Vermont would run a theological seminary, 


but wecan assure Chronicle that we in 
Maine are not afraid of historical truth.”’ 


Prof. Paine goes onto argue that thisits a 
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carly. form of, beptiam, was, by immersion, and 


she refers to the accepted authorities and con- 


eludes as follows: « 

' We have no controversy with our Baptist 
brethren ou the hist question of the 
primitive form, It was without doubt immer- 
sion, Weare ready even to allow the superior 
significance in some aspects of this form of the 
rite. Some passages of Scripture can be under- 
stood only by recognizing immersion as. the 
form of baptism employed when they were 
written. We would not object, at least on 
doctrinal grounds, to immersing a person, if it 
was desired. But sprinkling has long been a 
general custom. It has some special advan- 
tages. We like it better, on the whole. We 
amd it ‘even in the summer months,’ There- 
‘ore we say to our Baptist friends : Immerse, if 
you please. We say not a word against it. 
Our full Christian fellowship and sympathy are 
with youinit.. But we cannot feel that the 
form has been imposed as a yoke on the Church, 
and we stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made.usfree, In fine, brave Jobo 
Calvin has on this, as on some other questions, 
quite spoken our mind., It isa matter of no 
importance whether we baptize by entirely im- 
mersing the person baptized iv the water or 
only by sprinkling water upon him; but, ac- 
cording to the diversity of countries, this 
should remain free to the churches, For the 
sign is represented in cither,. although the 
mere term ‘baptize’ means to immerse en- 
tirely, and it is certain that the custom of thus 
entirely immersing was anciently observed in 
the Church.”’ 

So far as we know, those who regard sprinkling 
as scriptural all yield that it very soon gave 
place to immersion, and, that like the su- 
premacy of bishops, it was an early corrup- 
tion. 


....The English Revision Companies have 
finished their work for this season. The Old 
Testament Company has gone as far as Isaiah 
lii, 7, and adjourned to the close of September. 
The New Testament Company has finished 
Romans and the first seven chapters of 
I Corinthians and will resume its labors in 
October.. One member of the Old Testament 
Company, the Rev. Benjamin Davies, Ph.D., 
LL.D., professor of Hebrew in Regent’s Park 
College and author of a Hebrew grammar, 
died July 19th, and will probably be replaced 
by a Baptist scholar. Dr. Fairbairn’s place 
was recently filled by Prof. Robertson Smith, 
of Aberdeen, an independent pupil of Ewald 
and the rising star of the Free Churchof Scot- 
land, Dr. Selwyn’s death is also a great loss 
to the Old Testament Company. . Prof. Wright, 
the Arabie scholar of Cambridge, formerly of 
the, British, Museum, is proposed in his place, 
and awaits the confirmation of the University 
presses of Oxford and Cambridge as publish- 
ers of the, revised yersion. Just now, the 
departure of another valuable member of the 
Old Testament Company is announced. Dr. 
Thirlwall, late Bishop, of 8t. Davids, died at 
his residence in Bath, July 27th, seventy-eight 
years of age. He was originally a lawyer, and 
acquired enduring fame by his “ History of 
Greece” (first published 1835-40). He trans- 
lated, jointly with Archdeacon Hare, Niebubr’s 
‘Roman History.”? In 1840 he was appointed 
Bishop of St. Davids, and, after occupying the 
see for thirty-four years, he resigned it in 
June, 1874. He was one of the most learned 
and active of the revisers ; and after the infirm- 
ities of old age prevented his personal attend- 
ance he sent his written contributions to the 
meeting, which carried great weight. His 
place will probably be filled by a bishop of the 
Church of England. 


../Dhe Baptist difficulty about the Chicago 
University still rages. The Baptist papers, 
without exception, so far as we see, are unan- 
imous in condemning the removal of President 
Moss and the reinstatement of Chancellor 
Burroughs toits control. Ata meeting of the 
trustees called to act on the subjects motion 
to recall their action was defeated by a vote of 
141017. There seems to be.a feeling that Dr. 
Burroughs would make the institution less dis- 
tinctively Baptist than Dr. Moss, and that the 
non-Baptist trustees are Burroughs men. A 
private letter published by The Wational Bap- 
tist says: 


1. After the first it became evident that to 
restore Dr. Moss was to overthrow Dr. Bur- 
roughs. The issue was squarely joined. 

“9. The Board has been made up for-years 
with special reference to such a possible issue. 
Men declared that they would sink the insti- 
tution.to the bottomless pit rather than give 
up Dr. B. 

«3. Dr. B. has played into the hands of the 
liberal party; and had on the Board a number 
of expelled Baptists and outsiders that hate 
the name of Baptists. ‘One of these said, in 
the final debate, in reply to Dr. Cheney’s state- 
ment that this act would alienate the denom- 


rties 
hére—one led by Dr. Moss, that wishes to 
make it a Baptist college; the other led by Dr. 
Burroughs, that wishes to make it unsec- 

ian and liberal.’ Five members, at least, 
sympathized with these utterances. It seems 
to. me a gross attempt to betray the denom- 
pation.” 


Certainly the feeling is very strong between 
thetwo parties, and it would seem a pity that 
a compromise cannot be made on some entirely 
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....Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of Louisville, who bas 
just come back to the fold of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, following quite a num- 
ber of others who went out with him, bas been 
writing for The Herald and Presbyter a history 
of the Declaration and Testimony movement, 
The Prebyterian Sanner thus summarizes it: 

‘** The su tion came originally from Rev- 
James H. Brookes, D:D., of St. uis. The 
tirst meeting was held on the 29th or 30th of 
J2ne, 1865, in the study of Rev. H. J. Van 
Dyke, D.D., ia Brooklyn, at which Rev. James 
H. Brookes, D.D., of St. Louis, Rev 8. R. Wil- 
son, D.D., of Louisville, Rey. H, J. Van Dyke 
D.D., of Brooklyn, Rev. Wm. B. Lee, oO 
Brooklyn, and Mr. Edward “Bredell, of St. 
Louis, were the only persons present, although 
quite alarge number had been invited. The 
second meeting was in the study of Rev. Wm. 
A. Scott, D.D.—now of San Francisco—in 
New York. Dr. Van Drke was not there; but 
Drs. Scott, Brookes, and Wilson, Rev. Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Bredell, and Mr. Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick—now proprietor of The Interior—were. 
Dr. Rice hed been invited, but did not attend. 
While there was cordial agreement in the 
principles to be enunciated in opposition not 
only to the acts of the Assembly of 1865. but 
also of the four previous Assemblies, therewas 
a good deal of discussion concerning the best 
method of action. Dr. Wilson desired the 
‘Declaration’ to be written by some one in 
the East,and suggested Dr. Wm. A. Scott; 
but he positively declined. At length the task 
was assigned to Dr. Wilson, who says that 
among the originators should also be named 
Rev. 8. B. McPheeters, D.D., Rev. Robert P. 
Faris, D.D., and Rev. Robert Morrison.” 


....The Archbishop of Mantua has lately 
encountered trouble. When he succeeded to 
bis see in, 1871, he neglected to obtain the 
placet or exequatur of the civil authorities—a 
little formality required by the strict letter of 
the law, in order to enable him to enjoy his 

. secular privileges, the chief of which is the 
regular receipt of his income. This neglector 
omission, as frequently in like cases, had been 
winked at by the authorities; but when the 
Archbishop began to disregard the secular 
rights of his flock his placet began to be thonght 
of. A conflict finally came about on the sub- 
ject of anew vicar. The people desired one 
Don Lonardi; the archbishop one Don Anselmo 
who was 8 more decided Vaticanist. After the 
natural preliminaries, the tussle culminated in 
a popular assembly on the one hand, held in 
the open market-place, for the expression (or 
engineering) of the public opinion, and in a 
suit at law on the other, brought by the Arch- 
bishop In the shape of an action of ejectment 
against Don Lonardi, to test the merits in the 
civil courts. The Archbishop had the action 
vigorously prosecuted, though, following the 
precedent of the priests at Jerusalem, he “did 
not himself go into the judgment-hall, lest he 
should be defiled.” But he was beaten in the 
secular court, and had nothing left for him but 
to excommunicate Don Lonardi; which he did 
religiously. 


..--A suit recently brought in England by 
Mr. Henry Jenkins against the Rev. Flavel 8. 
Cook, for refusing him the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, was not settled by “ reconcilia_ 
tion,” as advised by Sir Robert Philimore, Dean 
of the Arches (Ecclesiastical) Court, before 
whom the case was heard. The Vean, being 
thus forced to give judgment, held that Mr. 
Jenkins, having denied the existence of the 
Devil and the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
and having expurgated certain passages from 
his *‘Selections from the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” was “fan evil liver” and “a depraver 
of the book,”’ in such a sense as to warrant the 
defendant in refusing to administer to plaintiff 
the boly communion until he disavowed or 
withdrew his avowal of those heretical opin- 
ions. The fact of his publication of a volume 
of prayers from the liturgy or of his belief 
in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures did 
not constitute such avowal nor remove the 
disqualification. Judgment for defendant, 
with costs. An appeal to the judicial com- 
mittee was taken. 


.... Lhe committee appointed by lot to ex- 
amine the charges preferred against Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, for neglect of offi. 
cial daty bas decided in his favor. The com- 
plaint made was that he had refosed to bring to 
trial the Rev. Messrs. Perry and Richie, who 
were presented by the standing committee for 
alleged violation of the law of the Church in 
the article ‘‘On Purgatory,’’ by reading prayers 
for the deadand compiling a manual of prayers 
forthe dead. In defense it was claimed that 
before the standing_ committee had preseuted 
the case officially to him he had warned them, 
and received sufficient explanation and prom- 
ises of obedience. On this ground the charges 
were dismissed by a vote of 9to 4, the minority 
being the representatives of the Diocese of 
Virginia. This vote was accompanied by a 
unanimous resolution condemning the acts of 
the purgatorial priests of Mt. Calvary church. 


...-Dr. E. F. Hatfield, clerk, has prepared 
the annual Presbyterian statistics. There are 
86 synods, again of 1; 173 presbyteries, a loss 
of 13 6% candidates for the ministry, a loss of 
91; 904 licentiates, a loss of 5; 4,706 ministers 


a gain of 9; 4,000 churehea, a gain of 53; 128 
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new churches organized; 54 dissolutions ; 7 
churches receiyed from and 9 dismissed to 
other bodies; 32,059 members added on pro- 
fession of faith, a loss of 4,912; and 506,084 
communicants, a gain of 10,400 (which would 
allow a death-rate of four percent). The con- 
tributions are: for Home Missions, $501,608, a 
gain of $84,000; Foreign Missions, $412,716, a 
loss of $96,000 ; education, $381,424, a gain of 
$137,000 ; publications, $51,464, a loss of $10,- 
000; Freedmen only $44,582, and a loss at that 
of $8,000; sustentation, $41,406, a loss of 
$22,000. 

-.-.- Tbe London Times, in an article three 
columns long, reports the Moody and Sankey 
farewell meeting, and gives its opinion, on the 
whole, very favorably of their work. It only 
fears that they may be led to lose their humil- 
ity in view of their remarkable success, al- 
though it sees no present sign of it. It says 
a blind man hearing the tone of conscious 
authority in Mr. Moody's voice would think 
him proud, though not of himself, but of his 
commission, which is not a bad thing at all, as 
it admits itself in comparing it with Paul’s 
kvowing “how toabound.” It, of course, dis- 
believes in his instantaneous conversion 
theory, but believes he has done great good. 
The Pall Mall Gazette ridicules the article in 
The Times, its main wit consisting in charging 
that it was written by “a female hand.’ 

....The Synod of the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church appointed a committee to overhaul the 
board of publication and directed a dismissal 
of its officers, Judge Foot, chairman, has 
written a severe letter, chargiug the executive 
committee with evasion of the action of the 
synod, and The Christian Intelligencer supports 
him. The publication cause is likely to have 
a very sharp overhauling. We commend to 
the Reformed Church our own presentation of 
the way to run publication societies, in our 
issue of June 10th. 

....A new Congregational society has been 
organized in Brooklyn under favorable aus- 
pices, having secured the building lately occu. 
pied by the Tompkins-avenue Presbyterian 
eburech and sold under fereclosure. It is a 
beautiful and commodious building, and, 
under the name of the Tompkins-avenue Con- 
gregational church, seems to have a hopeful 
future. The seats are free and the envelope 
system will be adopted. 

....The Unitarian mayor of Bristol, Eng., 
refused to comply with the custom which sends 
the mayor on Whitsunday to the Church of 
the Establishment in procession with bis alder- 
men. He did not care to join in a service 
which in the Athanasian Creed consigned all 
who held his opinions to everlasting damna- 
tion. 

....The General Synod of the Reformed 
(German) Church reports 6 synods, 625 minis- 
ters, 1,842 congregations, and 142,118 com- 
municants, The increase in membership dur- 
ing twelve years is fifty per cent. 

.... American Churchmenareinyited through 
a letter to Bishop Kerfoot to attend the Old 
Catholic Congress in Breslau, August 20th. 





Publisher's Department, 


ASTONISHING—the progress made by the 
Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine. Invent- 
ive skill has been taxed to its utmost, and 
the result is the most perfect and desirable 
machine for general and family use yet 

roduced. It is simple and easy to operate, 
is not liable to get out of repair; its work 
is the best, as was shown by the first pre- 
mioms awarded it nt the Universal Expos!- 
tion in Vienna, 1873; and it is sold at a less 
price than any other machine of its stand- 
ard excellence. 

Sulesroom 827 and 829 Broadway, New 
York, and in all the principal cities and 
towns throughout the United States. 

This Company wanta few more good 
Agents. 





SoorTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

“Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, open 
all the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State for health or recreation. 
It is unsurpassed in location and complete- 
ness of its appointments.” 





New anv Strange.—Travelers and res- 
idents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HouMan’s Fever AND AGuE Pap. 
A positive cure without medicine. Stop drug- 
ging with poisons and try the new plan. 
peeeaie sell it. Send address for full par- 
ticulars to W. F. Kipper & Co., 88 Jobn 
st., New York. 


(ae 

The most painful Boils and Ulcers are 
soon brought to a head and cured by Dat- 
Ltey’s Maeioan Pars Extractor. I re- 
lieves the pain immediately. 50 





ORDERING GOODS. 


Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of ordersfrom 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 


readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
Delieve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THe IN- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in ‘THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any. order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 

—_—_———EE—E 


THE WELLS TEA COMPANY. 


Ir is with pleasure that we announce the 
evlargement of the premises of the above 
reliable concern. They have taken the 
building 201 Fulton street and connected 
it with their old store in Vesey street. Mr. 
Robert Wells, the president, to whose busi- 
ness pluck and ability the success of the 
company is mainly due, showed us over 
the new store recently, and the activity 
which prevailed gave proof that at least 
one firm does not complain of dull times. 








EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES.— 
Among the various remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than Epry’s 
Carsoiic TrocuEs. This fact places them 
above the ordinary list of medical prepara- 
tions. For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and as 
a disinfectant and preventive against con- 
tagious diseases they are a specific. Inval- 
uable to singers and public speakers. Sold 
everywhere. Price 25 cts. per box. Joun 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownsiEy’s ToorsacHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 





In another column will be found an 
article from the Chicago Tribune paying a 
warm tribute to Dr. Robert Hunter, of that 
city. What it says we believe is entirely 
deserved by this distinguished physician; 
and we command it to the attention of our 
readers. 





VISITING CARDS,—A. H. Furizr & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 

arties and do business on the. square. 

bose who deal with them get their 
movey’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 11. 





Lavres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize MILLER & Co., 3 Union Square. 


re 

Tue Trrompa Truss Co., No. 884 Bowery. 
New York, ask no payment for promising to 
cure Rupture, but a reasonable fee for bay- 
ing cured it, when the cure is completed, 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


Premature Decay, 
‘soome} 14 AL Ove 
HLIaL XV 





PERFECT FREEDOM 
FROM 


=e most Dela. and Efficacious dentifrice 
wn. 


{t Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
rves the Enamel, and leaves a us 
rance in the mouth. 


Endorsed by th jinent Dentists 
Europe and used by all the Courts th « 
Sold by all Druggists. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. Tho 
cover has “ THz INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. J : 

IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 
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PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law fequiring the post- 
aye on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
18765. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT Will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but. have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 





_with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 


three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of taree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change roade in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age ts paid. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration, 38d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month, If your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send 9 
‘postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money, wy te 
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Ir mankind would study human physi- 
ology as it does the science of money-get- 
ting, statistics of longevity would astonish 
us; for we should count up individual hu- 
man duration on earth at the average of 
one hundred years, instead of the average of 
forty, as is the case to-day in Europe and 
this country. 

Intelligent and reflecting mtuide have a 
conviction that if the stomach and bowels 
are kept in proper tone by @ very mild 
aperient the entire balance of the human 
system will be preserved in a uniformly 
normal state, and sound health, with its 
fruit, longevity, result. More than a quarter of 
a century ago “Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient” 
was introduced to the people of the United 
States as one of Nature’s simple, harmless, 
but most effective agencies for the healthy 
restoration of a disordered system. It 
cured, and left no bad effects behind. The 
sales of this ‘‘natural restorative” have 
become enormous. They continue to this 
day. Its use has spread over Europe and 
into the East. No ship or steamer crosses 
the ocean without it. As a remedial agent, 
it covers the entire ground that fifty miscel- 
laneous ‘‘ remedies” assume the occupation 
of, and the secret of its extraordinary suc- 
cess as a curative and restorer is that, while 
it cures, it leaves in the system no deleteri- 
ous results of its action. _ We have personal 
knowledge of the astonishing power of 
‘*Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient,” and every 
careful and health-preserving family should 
keep it in the house, thus insuring by its 
use the soundness of body and exchequer 
also. We believe every druggist in the 
United States sells Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Aperient. 
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Tue CHrcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND St. Pavun 
RaitwaYy traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without chap . 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot. corner Canal and West Madison Sta. ; City 

ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 





F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
Pou or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous Syste 
Constipation, Acidity of the Pha. so yer? and 
all cases requiring a tonic. bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. whe? A tee $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia, 


NO, 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 








THe mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, August 14th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows : on Tuesday at9 am., on 
Wednesday at 9 a.m.,on Thursday at 11:80 
a.m, and on Saturday at 11:30 a.m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pend’s Extract. Dee alixe by the medi 
fessiou and the people, it holds a position Relat 
other medicine in country or perhaps the 


AGENTS WANTED tO at Werk 


anda magnificent 7 B = — 


Address J. C. McCURDY o * Philadelphia. Pa. 
AGENTS PL os: Samples free 
Ds 5200 by mail, wi a fro: 85 
day. Tw9 ex — hs new i. ble as 

H. B. WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. W. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 
ASK NO Ape ARC PAYMENT FOR 
“4 CURING 


URE EN 
ANY CASE THEY fat CANNOT B57 


Th fi 
pra py ne 


““Eramination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


— ae mail 0} g ‘express. niet to 
Send stamp oF Descrip ive Pam: 
DR. C. B 























IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other. therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 











aNNNER OINTMENT! 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


CERMD\ Wounns&ck& 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair D: > his health ears, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury ith—proof that it is the —— true and 
it seakates t; . thiol ‘tints; "vemelles ine 
Sa) ntment; n ous ; & es 
fects of bad hair 


Sabet Minek ox Reine hath aed ennaeets cnctiel ah 

ack or a a 
BATCHELOR Factory, Noid Bond street, N. 
Pe old by onl arugelats. 


BALD HEADS» 


can bo oneness ‘with a — a ft ” 
and with, work 30, 20 {agent a oo 























as the —— lect ther 
oa. Wie Bastory, No. 16 5 gpa Ba st., New York. 





STANDARD LAUNDRY 


Manufacturers of New Gpoerior. Improved Power 
pee hens and Hand M Jota es, Power and Hand 
set oe le taching sit pa: its cost “inte ger’ 
ndis; sa a Cc 3.00 as 3 cost intwo 

ty 600 sh sovehe. Durabi 


MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Hand Laun inery, Standard Washing Ma- 


ringers now af 
refinery, no ital, or priso: 
fmonths" work. : x are: 


000 to works easily. We may com mn. r 
log and yaa X jexnninntton, the United States oi Goverment has adopted these Machines in Soldiers’ Homes 


all other institu: 





The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
iT tS LIBERAL, 
iT 1S RADICAL, 
IT iS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper tor the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to Tas INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JO8. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 


Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HH.” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
Prof. PIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 


¥. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
Prof. C, A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 


“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 
HENRY JAMBS, Jn., 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 
LUCY LARCOM, 

Prot. TAYLER LEWIS, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 
Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 


Prof. W. C, WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT is now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all thé principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additjpnal for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York 





P.O. Box 2781. 
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VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


Tose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best sp¢- 
we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 





stances enabled a potioen men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & ae 


ORG Gon RGiedo, O., Ape 185. 
W. J. HRATON, Hsq., Manager, il Pion: eee 


Chicago, Ill : 
Dear Sir Le eg advertising ¢ MV 
tical ne’ pers 
INDEPENDENT to be the valuable eto us and we 


shall be lag its columns for advertising our 
Palace 


urs truly 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


(im the Christian 





"3 M a 
en it Go. wadies es 


has ‘speed to to enable me to forms 
of jue es the above-named 
m for specialties having 

ue. Lhave 5 ak more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE =NT — from the 
combined advertisements of the other above- 


ee ts 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen’l | Gent stern Adw’g Ag’t for 


THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—The letters I recetved from my adver- 
beg t in THE INDEPENDENT 


ia rd to nN 

‘allible Fire Ki have av @ twenty a day 

for the past (6) pa Tone oy z paper I con- 
tinued advertiseme’ in through the Sum 


mediums. Very trul BR. P. SMITH, 
Nov. 25d, 1874. P-0. Box tal, New Albany, Ind. 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir :—THE INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
papers to me which I[ have patronized. 
to be of the very’ 4 anil st ond a ag go} 

1@ Vi 188 5 ie pas' 
= sere a 





tter brought me 
and responses 
Yours respectfully, BURDETTE 8SMIT 
rs Publisher of * Pattern Bazaar. Basaar” 


¥ ¢ ph Ports, Lep., June 2th, 1874 
Publisher ree IND ENT” : 
Sir:—I am hearing from the Secareremont 
es dace 3 It is counting. It hasal- 
ready ‘or ye 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote. ” 


YPSILANTI, MicH., April 25, 1874. 
Str :—We mere had a large number of commn- 
referring to evieg noticed the advertise- 
bes we aK well satisfied. 


truly, secry beeth Gattis 


NEW ~NEW Yorx, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 





Sir —In uirtes made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
full that we receive more THE IN- 
D = than THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in bering nearly four 


which now num nearly 
hundred. t is peodiess te yovanery consider | it one 
of the seg in the 


.’Manager iota eee. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New York 

Bee yee Taam welt pie Pleased with THE INDEPEND- 

Thay ey B the ep cnpedion a 
e y ce ac- 
mm he coger i 

Habit before the public. soy 


ele Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE Im BA ORSE ier re. CC CO.., of bent retirious 


ome 
iberally at the Pa the formation of the 
mpany, THE INDEPEND' led the list in re 
Often letters ont of every 10) referred 
to Taz INDEP. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTR CO. say: “Tur 

ENT has done us most 

of any Tellaioas paber 

AVERILL CHEMICAL ©. INT w Fie Tae 
e@ first comm 


INDEPENDE: 
they took ou ve sales date 
a — time of our first 2 


ing in Tax In- 
FINANCIAL, » a oz" a Banker, Tea f= payed 


THE INDEPENDENT. the office to to 
y the bill, he stated that OTHE. ENT 
fad done him more Snore #600 than all the Test pet 


together.’ 
aie ka cae ep eet es 
vi hest paper f ins rdve reisine 4s Nee 


A. p pe dye ty SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
‘or Lad! td EPENDENT yielded me 
: nee tot $2,000 in : from an advertise- 
ment of only two months. = at the 
a 2 d excellent class of og readers. 
eh pebronion ie mie more hea in future.” 


‘. vis da Comm == & 
Becta ent RFESDEN pu Bsen_ to 8 


pet vtaing. it “50 a fs ame Mente sur- 
petted exceeding one of our SSaen™ edad 


SEWIN CHINE CO., Ci 
wiser G Cc ng Be eve- 








Mt peutnae? 


’ Pa. f thi 
Xo Fash x me tle 
"bas paid better 
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West wf be egg NEI 2 es COFFEE—Doty: Free,.. !No.3 Med.... 500 a 900 Sheet, Russia,#@ | g0ld...... .—23 a- Bis complia: 
SUGAR rere rene Pye hana obaaytlp me tip Re- Water an FONON.,... 2640p eoe- @% Ro eee 32a 85: m.-pic.. cold... — 13%a—— Straits, gold. .— 184%a—18 x 
fined Sugar market since our last, partly caused by Western. tube. pcs to prime : : Maracaibo ....—25 a—28 i-®@bbinew.21u0 202300 Sheet, Gnale, D. | Snelish, gold.— 18¥a— 19 his inter 
the incessant rains and the unfayorable accounts of estern, tubs, fair to good --19 @ Laguayra....., —% a—2% iHerring, spt. &'T.. Com. — 4 a— 4¥'!Plates 1.C.ch 800 a 82 
° grain crop oe the West, as well as the failure of Western, tubs, poor to fair Rio. Choice .,.—234a—24 i # bbi.... . 500 9700 NAILS.— : Cut, 134;|Plates.10... 675 a 700 They ho 
the fruit crop e el Western, white, poor.... @....—23 @—23% (Herring, sea. Wrouait 2 ‘Horseshoe, SPELT ER rand Bouse ; 
prices 5 buyers favor. We ce our prices about | Western, old, fair to good. Good.....—22 a=22%i # box.......—-40  a—— 5 cents # } in Figs, Bat and Piates, bim to t 
one-cighth un under last week’s quotations. The market’ | Western. old, poor to fa o Kar... 8 a 214) Herring. No. Cut, Haahia wns 2 a 350 | $1 0 per 1 : 
r Raw  continnes inactive and prices are | Western, Grease Butter.. ‘ : —% a—380 a9d....350 a 375 |Plazes, oid, 735 @ 73TH victory, 
Saiil in buyers’ favor. CHEESE--Farm Dairies are oefing fai ty to the y mod asvestcd =n —n, eA Derr al? cts. 2 hy ‘ a4 os > ziN > om: oa) a 750 Tbere 
retains its advancing tend- SPICe...... a, a=— n Pigs, Bars 
ency., with a moderate demand for invoices and a | home trade, but have declined, in sympathy with innamon.....—29 a—- Terie {slana. — ees 2Xc. FD. f so wi001 Ds TBucets age. unless h 
good’ Greens.—The business is some- | Factory. Western Factory are not plenty. Cheddar VEE. «0000s —Hia-— |S hae. a 0 5) Opa Pk (0) :% 9%a—— lrq"s 19 Be 
what ‘mited by the by the firmness of importers, es shapes of the best grade aro i fair demand forex- | ¥ ~ arth sboaeed " Bhs Yo yeahigns fine 2 = a = Beek, coshpcia) Ma a sheets gid. 8¥a— 9 yet fulf 
fet elf jstbcr ic nba as Goudy bans Guest at ii conte. Recetpts, 12870 packages, We ae Sa ao lOnondags gi. Soap -10%a—- | the 
to come up to importers’ views. .Japans.—New goods, } quote: LERATOS. pine. wit a 260 Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. nt yi 
aithough opening at prices which n tied s lows en State Factory, fine . ..,,...-:.essesssedhee. K@I? eee 110. 2112 be SE 7PUTY: Palm 10,Olive)NAV AL STORES — Duty: work 
importer, fell onent c. old pee b.. AD Soy ye State Factory, good to prime. Kelly mall Lags inseod, Flaxseed,| Sp’ts Turpentine. Bets. If fre 
for higher Prices: hones. Sveral invoices have | State Fuetory, fair to good... 2 1Q4@114 + @ina bbl... 7 a—- 176 8 80 Aisherigsy oa]: Sani other Kinds 20% ct oe 
been soldat advancing figures. Squchongsare in good | Etats Tarn Dairy, fancy... ager 1@in ebb... 3ya~- | 'Whale or ocher ah (for- Turpen, Stt.N terms @ 
consumptive d d at appreciating values. State Farm Dairy quodge prime 19 “@10% ~BICARB. a ot A | as RE bs—— e—— one lab 
Western Fa ctory, ch Gheddaé boc. 10x01 el ee aN Ot Olive me eral i 15 a i ‘es ~ 88g 250 a 262% ti | 
estern Fa . , fine.. @ -@2alils alA * ton......,.. ' 
GENERAL MARKET. Western Factory, ole Gdex, good $6 prime. 18 el x a —26  jIn z papets, 6D. | Ue 8 Dae ee Tar WbbiN, C 2m aRsig . . 
Te , | aSees RRS ane copes de yee wawtan, | Meum an meine (fas oi 
—Flo rt the wee Western F , z0od to prime......... @10! = x . | ox aa fe 1s T 
pan tee os well s2.0ll others. hus been -ex~ | Western Factor? flat, fatr to 00d... sestcasee S16@ oN ee Wate owe eae fy . 
cited and fap daily, on : or of she 4 Western Factory. skimmed,................... i ' ak roe Spr'a—70 Pat es A apes Ss ayn. noe 48 more is 
res Tae ee elcestenwene oealomcann Sperm. crude 16 e115 | Crude %ctsy Ref Wore la 
e Sta The accounts are authenticated DRIED FRUITS.—Dried agaihenen theses pat ye Li bl'ch 180 218 icrade 6 ee + Ref. 40cts. compla 
L. 5 cvs 
galtyands few ae of et rauls have repan Rrrive | O22 Cherries, Plums, and: Gusppenten ars wenty and |' Tacs Rad. Western, ay. [pitav~ 80.---— Ba 9 into ¥o! 
Digher. ars is ess LF sna lowers Eye i lowes Apples, Southern, 1874, Sliced, wggoe pape bd ¥, lane. beet 10 a i. [ Remy ned, Wo nk ices to 
d unsettled. 4 “ " neappie, 2@ OlL-CARE DUTY: Free. [Retin eas. PW. his. T 
“BUILDING MATERIALS —Brick—Paleg2to #250} = — gtate.aera Bos caryyy LP Thin ob. cakes, Gob’ 1ots).— 2 a — ait 
for common; the better grades $¢2. per. M. “ ‘State, ne Geertess 23 ton, cur. our. 45 00 a-— iNapths a, re in him, 
foie Gh ame BEA De ce | pean HS ES Based tlng ere me ia ee * en He isa 
: 4 eaches, je Bey . up en. 
} t.—Rosend 1.10 to. $420: Portland, $3.@ * 3a.. Peeled, fair to good ..... port J |i 
Cemeny Rowena Sdemabdfsboticrand Dusiness | « gt Ge..Pecled. fa eso ay ioe | FEATHERS—Dorv: Free.: \HOPS_Dors: Sete. wp or com 
is picking up somewhat all around. Lath.—We — Unpeeled, Quarters, Southern... 6a Prime West'n—53 a—55 b 
tinue to quote $1.50 per M. as the regular wholesale . etsek berriés, 187 £008... 6 — —BUTY: $2@d0 “as ee" ; ar the 
Esa er aaa CGnmee eRe URIORG” | Biectterres tt at ar niyo pe —. Rbottore pire? « do ihe 
ishing; Roe 2 to $1.10 per barrel for conimon Plums, 1874, fe hate ber ib’ cts # D and % # ct. adv. Whe 
and $1.50 for Finishing—yard prices. Lambe. —The Sduthern, per ib. my aa ‘Tate fi| blasting, # BD 
market is Mulandnom nominally unchanged Raspberries, 1874, a ‘ nand Beyceeecenecce = A 32 a strike 
TTLE MA —The market venerall for 
Bost Cattle ee finde the peices realized EGGS.—Western Eggs have hada ght beg steady vent ot 
were about equal.te those obtained last week. Ordi- ponaped and the receipts have run'so small ‘that there hich 
nary to prime Cattle met With a moderate demand, has been a deficiengy. better, but wil 
but poorer grades were slow of sale. The quotétions me oh saundy. waranenaia cet ae ae t 
ranged from 13¢. to 1334c. for choice, 9Xc.@10\c. for Rave = ster. nadian Eggs are s a to and : sort to 
poor, end 8¢.@10c. ioe common to fair Texans. Milch | tively plea 5,059 p Esa equkote: Do. dressed. * 995,00 230 00 Ping @D.. ie ig" ch : differer 
Cows continue quiet at the quotation ruling last | #004 favor. . A (Timothy, #bu- 280 as00 i 
week. Sheep were Gull, and, with the market well Jersey, single barre, per bbl........ seeeeee det hip #10Bs— ba 70 (lax. Amrougn h(i aber erercis 
supplied prices werea fraction lowed. MGdod to choles State and Pennsylvania........ 204-28 @2236 ery f Canary. ...612%27 50 _ 
ranged from 5}¢c4a6c. and common to fair 44c,.@ | Western, prime........ on 4 «0 21 @21K ¢ Seet j ing to: 
c. Spr Lambs were sold at 6c Dressed | Western, fair marks... - 204@21 scan Is was Cok bo ' 
ogs Were in fair demand and t. 10¢0.@10Ke, | Canadian.,..........+ ; + -A5@22 theirs. 
The receipts for te eee wer rs % Cathie a Egg barrels...........+.. Mevaesbcces Ech wanince cod QW T U Fi 
Hoss. ee = pow GREEN FRUITS.—Peaches have ties. plenty and WHAT. a. | rT eh 
COTTON.—The demand since our last for ‘spot’? | are dull. Apples aréin ‘good deman‘l'and favor the No.2 Milwauk.1 4 29 145 > dealt 1 
has been moderare, at an advanes of-one-quarter of | sejjier. Plums have & Ted. “Watermélons rule No. i Chicago a3 218 IMP ORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, law. 
Hicuniescompase f(t baten ‘of Wich Ta were | 12"o,cNoTO, Bins Seana anes a” | acs « £8 OTe axa 
taken for export, 1,370 for spinning. am We quote! . nia Winter fea.148 a—— MISSION MERCHA law, 0 
lution. “The ‘mar ket) for future eee ane , been Apples eae ana Mich.>69 27% Genceente = 9 everyt 
moderately active at an adyance. sgnce our last o: han, OBBER 55 6.0 des cine so nite - ne 
one-eighth of cont. Thoseles conus ae Bes peers: sere besed +» 1B 1 WL Seeh 1686 © 800: (No.1 Minn — 9150 West Breadway, Reade, and HudsowSts., come | 
ce Bi » POT DDL. «-nesee - 4 
Ts eng To {sid 18-9 cents for October, LOM a2 meet Bough Somer, pot i kG 33 ae 4 sate 8m 28% wei Wastes si oren: | "Wis dock wiess Wh wee business in sae 
te t cents for ober, , per bbl..... bdcdeica Av + pa e do es! olesale Gro 8 ‘ ; 
cente tor Mor Sprvahaber. 13 15-16@14 7-16 cents for Decem- = een * Werternyellow— e@—85} | the Onited takes. and in connection Aide 4 Pets i mob ¥ 


per, 144@14% cents for January, 14 5-16@14 counts ~~ ware and Md., g0od, per crate. 
February, lé 21-32@15 Si oa’ 14 3-16 lo en and Md., fair, 1 crate. . 





“855 “950 ‘OATS. ~| siderable Produce Commission business, our sales being 
“s kena z a pe tail Grocers (nok to Jobbers and Ship- 
SHR ss ‘a to get the full market value 
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nts for April, its for — and Md., » per crate. 25 
15 7-32@15 6-16 cents for June. er eee ARS SNS PRT EE na xed State. “5 a=") bf Butter s noha oan ei 
HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market is dui] but Bell, POP CTALC........ececee cocteccrees \ Soaamp YE. —_ 
sie*domand for Hemlock Sols ant fhe Batket i | Gorblog per bolo. 1 op ei. 2900 oe FARMERS’ FAVORITE __, 
fi t unchan, ed peoes, Crop continues in good California Fancy, per box..... 700 Weol. Hides, ~ ee ditions. H 1 - 
demand st ‘quotations - Bartlett, Delaware, per bbl............ 16 00 ‘HORNS—Durr: ider and ine Mills and resses, 
3artlett, Delaware, pet crate... 5 00 woou. Free. 
MISCHILANBOUS.—Candies. ~A@amantinesrestill | Bisckporries: Ye rVeeD—O) a0 [OLE Ak Re S00 TO) guND FOR OUR NW CidpLane "Pos 
very quiet and | any = nell Coal,—Steam and Gas | ; alin Jersey, OOS Unb lyb aaa f. se w A.F.B. Meriffo<8 a—60 — Bieri. 
Coals are in limited demend and prices are Wactebares: COPE ae A.4&% Merino—46 a—s6 RS AND ‘S—Un- LLE 
steady, as the from Tocal and Has Anthracite is in goo erse r push. Adates be ode CE ones 2 00@ 3 00 Sup, Pulled Go. a—00 kinds,free, R. H. ALLEN & co., 
demend, both from local and Bastern dealers. ea . Combing....—57 a 189 & 191 Water Street, New York. 
—The ai Gemand has e been porg meta traa it bas 235 Beta oS 2 50a 3 00 No 1 Pulled... pan “to rage 
mewhat and a mor 5 uw oe ents, : 
{or as the season advances. Gann Go th. India re- Norfolk, | ae 20 Vatp Unwasi-—I8 = Agricultural Implemen eds, and Fertilizers. 
mains quiet, with prices nomina es Z A = Texas fine.... 
is in falr demand and prices are The tendency oon Ca. ess 4 Texas coarse. —2B METERS & LLEY ore and Comms 
of the marketis upward. Gunny Bags are very Quiet. | Vircinia, per 1 @15 00 .A.Cord’s W.—28 mis 
fisy.‘The demand is light both for r Shipping an andre- | yuo Pe c. 1. Washed..028 . 
tail grades. North River 65@70 cts., retail 9c. and | 5, ts, North Carolina... 1 6000 175 imyrna Unw..6 GREEN ERY DPAn PRODUCE, 
1.15, Clover 60@65 cts., Salt 50@65 6, Seren Long Peann - aeeataae Tarestittest?** 9 ag) 1 90 mvrna Wash. a meay ORK, 
ye. 75@90 cts., Short cts., Oat cts.,. cash. eanuts, Zinia......-600% setae eeccces oe Cal SP'g Cup, ¢ 28 ; 
METALS.—Copper.—Ingot is very quiet. Iron. | GREEN VEGETABLES.—Tométoes are plepty and | ,u0w.fine... -* EB. & O. WwW ARD 
Scotch Pig.—The stock is controlled by two or three not very -g00d si since the rains. Cornis plenty. Mar- nk geld f 21. a—30 9 
parties, and they are not forcing sales. The demand w Squas’ plenty, dull, 2nd low: Onions have | Ca). §.C. unw. Established 29 years), 
is light, but prices are well sustained. American Pig. aaetined. nae! wait’ Tursins are plenty, very dull, and Common... §. Aan a—28 
—The atic fe is very culls and are lovee daa | unsalable. We quote: Cal. S.C. unw.? 45 938 PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
— Domestic ve an - 
changed. “Pete g guiet and priées heavy. Zinc. | Cabbages, Flat Dutch, per 100................ 4 00@ . % BT Dorr rves: No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
—Sheet Gonna ull, but prices are unchanged. Sanne os a “ wee () | B.G-&B, Ayres ~ ‘ LiE Ss’ 
. OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Otls.—The market | S4¥%ss Marrow, per bbl... 1 G4 | Gn. Sit-Co..- 10 a—-— GIL 
has ruled very quiet, with the exception of Linse: Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate.. is 1% | Do.do.ersitd—> a—— | : : 
Linseed tz higher, owing to the reports of damage to Tomatoes, L.1., per bush..... 1 ne 150 | Oronoco...... —A a—21'N 1 : 
the Western. crop of Flaxseed. Sperm.—Crude is | Green Co ‘Burlnaton, per 100. sI@ 50 nl gpa i‘ — f, ie ae : e 
steady. Lard is in good demand and prices are high- | Sweet Corn. per 100......-..+.« ors ‘_ 100 vanilla, etc.— 13%a— — ed 
er. Tanners’ is weak, Naval ayer Pee ceaece: Onions, Potato, per DDI..............+sscseeee 308 400 Marac'ibosaed— 16. a—~+, g a. AY. A QU ALITY. 
tine is dull and lower. Rosin ? demand and | Onions, Yellow, from seed... : 2, 3 50@ 400 Mara. n oxaaee ianaaes | ° 
prices are steady. Tar is quiet. "Pitan: ‘City is dull. : y eer fon § Uiged Bp 5 “oe “ _ @lways Uniform, Economical, Whole. 
PROV. ee, os Soe oe bag my f F an, farnips. UBSIa, PEF DDL...........s.eceseeeee in Vera Cabell Peed eek » some BS APestic es 
ucts is active and prices are e sellers ? wih ene 
Fivor, iheet has ruled dull, with prices steady, nEPEADONS._Norsolk Potatoes appear.to be all in, Sees vs LIES & BROTHER, New York. 
WOOL.—There is no essential change in the market sme : Do.Kins#pee.— a | ¢rop......— 
for either Domestie Wools or Fleeces. Business con- | rom Domwarerano salable at #.. Wve quate: - green... ek. OUBLE YOUR, TRADE sta, Grocers, 
tinues quiet. fornia ary aie phaPadeaeans on w-top cans boxes, or halt 
AE SRS EE FS Ne Ee Sweet, yelG West—— a— jHemiges: mia : packages, screw- P " . 
Sweet, Red. ter— oKa—— Héml’ck. dam—19 a—26 ae a Growers’ she son ar. 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- POULTRY pers GAME. — Poultry. — Chickens, Drugs and Dyes. . 0. Box 4500. . cl 
/ Fowls, and Geese are lower. Turkeys are not Plent 2 - s 
DUCE MAREET. oné pale Somly. Dems ore ie aid rather, farot Se | Heesbaes pees Salacte 5 pina tn CaEay., REDUCTION, 
TES at Woke. Game oh carly i tpe Wes AloesSoc'tri’e—50 a——_{Lico 
ASHES.—The market for both Pots and Pearis is Geciceneenl ing he Few or AIBN. ween fi | % Vout. ie, 
very guiet. We quote: riving. We quo gar ynee. 1d.— 13 a— son sees 6Xa— 8% 
Pots, first sorts,........ prweeeeneeserescnes stenee —@OES en POULTRY. PP | assole a " . BIRDCB © exa— 
BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium continge in. fair | spring Chickens, Jersey, 9B ...-.e-e+e.see0 retida., 5 ana. Mall At WiitotAdale Prices. | 
demand. at firm Marrows are quiet. 8 ‘ ,eD si . “flake........110 a 1% Club 
ul. He ens, weeeee 1 Increased Facilities to ers 
Beans are very 4 Red, Kidne are fas ond BOB Fowl eS mv f: steceneeoes eat } 16 at fan Sen Price-list, “>” 
ign. Gepaeias Peas are in small supply and Fo 5 BRTRRUE::-: M 3) nn 10 a—— | 4 for New TEA 00, 
: Roosters, # B..--...... ‘ 3 ‘ oN belectpae a 3 ‘THE GREAT AMERICAN 
jeans. Pea, 1874, PriMe.........45,ss0escessneooa» 1 a3 a Turkeys, J . leppc 4a 14% Box sed 63 VEREY ST., Nev Tork © 
POR, fair tO GOO.......ereeceeererrreeeed 101 Turkeys, Wes' gid 600 a—— @.-0,Box Si and . 
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3 Commercial. | Waid on“ Wortineh and “Wages” shows | for. The new designs offéred by agents are 
_ the same fact in England, Strikeg are the | attractive Xa’ ‘the prices are ‘suffielently "31M 
: eh Seg ve: ‘ | ¥ery last résort to settle controversies de- low to induce large purchases. : 12. 84 
: LABOR STRIKES. | €ween employers and laborers. Councils | Hosiery, is in fair Geniand, with special, "108 
‘and courts of conciliation have been adopt: | activity in shirts aod drawers and cardigan s 
: "Tap relation between the laborer aod the , ed to disposé of such differeices’ ‘and have | jackets. “aos 
capitalist—n , the “person who sells long been in use in France, and been found Shawls are now attracting More atten- ae 
his Jabor, for wages. and the. person.¥ho | much mote effective in securing justice to | tion and the new ‘styles are being put upon ed 
purchases it by the payment of the wages | por parties, the market. Some of them are very taking rl 
is created simply by @ contract. Each and the business in these goods bids fair to B 
party acts freely and seeks to make for DRY ‘@ooDs. be very active. 1M 
himaelf the best bargain he can. Each is 5 - Woolens are generally dull and purchas- -. 
: at perfect: liberty not to contract with the THERE has been a feir degree of activity | ors getm to be influenced by strange +38 
‘ other. among the dry goods merchants the past ts 


, al RE, 
caprices in making their selections. Cloths ar Fal i 
and overcoatings are in moderate demand aa 
and there is a small business doing in fur 


What is called a labor strike is simply a | week; *but great caution is exercised: in'giv 
concerted refusal among a number of labor- | ing: orders, and ‘until the full extent of the 
ers, greater or less,'as the case May be, not | damage done to the crops sttall "have been 
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= 10.00 -45, 











> ° beavers and castors; but there is by no 33 it 

to work for their employers except upon | ascertained and ‘all apprehensions® of dis- means 8 satisfactory demand for any de- “ aS a 

such tefms as ihey themselves dictate, It | aster rembved:'the business will be light scription of cloths. te a7 - 

may be that they demand more:wages, or | and prices fluctuating, with a tendency to Fancy cassimeres of the finer qualities oie ay 

that their wages shall not be reduced, or | slower level. The floods in the valleys Of | and of good styles are selling to a moderate Waterton seibek x ansett.... 5.54... 3 
that al Of, hours, Witte hey the: Ohio and the: Mississippi have been | extent at steady prices; but the demand is hac act Ane get. 08 
day’s shall be less. ay | disastrous there; but the rains in some other | yory light for the low grades, which have W ge ineh....-.19 

be the deniand, they seek" té enforce it by | partsof the country have proved beneficial. | tendency to a lower ‘range of prices. 9%' Nashua, O §S-inch. .. ig 

refusing to work uuless\itis‘complied with. | The effect on trade will be but temporary: Repellants are in Moderate demand, but < Baineh......1136 

They address to the employer the ‘argu- | for the: increased value of the remaining | the sales are small at steady prives. ema osiemm qraseruan 

ment of self-interest; and seek to secure his | erops will go far toward compensating for Kentucky jeans are very quiet, with mod- | New York Mills. 44. oh ORR one th B 

compliance -with their terms by making it | what hasbeen destfoyed. Floods are not amgutts {?:-'S wr 


erate sales from first, hands. at unchanged 
his interest to do so, rather than do worse. | permanent. and water will rin off with prices. 
They hope that his: necessities ‘will an about’as much rapidity as it falls. 


Felt goods are, reported . in.somewhat restdale. 














Soa “Hel woot, pe ie! WH i 
him to a terms, and thus yy them There dre some kinds of cotton goods | perter demand, and some of the new styles SE eB fii seamen | 
vietorys/ 97) © which ure lower now than they bave been | pave proved very attractive. Packmone, AX. a Androscoggin, AA 
There can, be nedosbtthet every laborer, at any time:since the-war,and the tempta- Woo] flannels are, in, fair demand, and Tangdome 4-1 |Canoes 
unless he has already made @ contract not | sions’to'buy largely are very strongy” The | ¢n9 cales from first hands are, to.an encour- RS 94'Ba jou & ; 
yet fulfilled,‘ has a perfeet right! to’ specify | future shrinkage, if there should be any at aging extent, at satisfactory prices. , Pepperell v5 oo SE pli os } 
the terms upon which he: will Hit inet all, cannot be réinous, for’ the point: has Blankets are hardly so active as they ‘ Soe Ba made 
work for bis employer, and to distniss h been reached in most descriptions‘of ¢ot- | pave been; but, there is a fair business | «,, “ “ag tO. 38 \Bartlett, 4 pitt ch | 
self from the.employment unless. these | ton and woolen: goods at which manufac- | going, and prices, though Jow, are well Clinton Gee. 0 Red Bank. 4-9 
terms are accepted. And what is true’ of | turing: ceases cfo ‘be «profitable, and when maintained. Amoskeag, Fa Bay Mills. tented tt: 12% 
one laborer is equally true of"any ntitiber | that “is theecase production ceases*alto-| 4 merican silks are constantly gaining in | ,Gzeat Falls, Seory ood we 2 
acting in concert. Freedom of* contract | gether’ »The:general conditions’ of ‘the | the market and tbe business.in these goods : a = bbe ' 
implies in every man this’ right: Wheh | markets areiacknowledged'on all hands to | j, satisfactory. . The.sales. in,most of the a Ea + 10-4 Be } 
this right is simply exercised and nothing | be sourd;* and if ‘an immediate revival of ell uction ices “ 45-inch. . ,.21 Linen Finish, /17 
more is done théemployer lias no dausiaf activity should not take place’a collapse is se fomeet ane BF Blaggr ville. ..<.<- 3S «+00 \catigt | b —ehatpeaee - 


complaint. If his workmen tn ie. se..to go | not anticipated by any one. 

into voluntary idleness Or je all ele serv- The reports from the South are génerally 

ices.to others, that is their business;and not | encouraging and buyers from that section 

his. They interfere with 2G fight vested | have shown a better disposition to” make 

in him, but simply exercise their ownrights. | larger purchases than has.been noticed in a 

He is at panfect Tiberty to reject théir terms | Jong time, 

or comply with them; and he will do one Brown sheetings and’ shirtings continue 

gr the other according to bis jpdament as | in fair demand;. but the sales are notJarge ye 

to what 3 best for'himself. from first hands,.as the opinion prevails 190,554; milton...... 
When; tiowever; laborers who engage ‘in : : plushes, $14,267; velvets, § Tib- | Pitsteld’,.--. 


among jobbers that prices. are not likely to } pons, $227,552; laces, $52. 395; .handker- ae Tick NGS. ; 
a strike "seek, as they sometimes do, to pre- | advance, and, therefore, they buy only to chiefs, $26,214; braids and binds, $100,842; ee Sin ee 2 {willow Br oe me: “4 ! 


vent other persons from working /at Wages | the extent of their immediate demands for silk and cotton, $185,978, These represent 
which fhey refuse, and for this purpose re- | current trade. , only the gold cost of the. articles. Nearly 
sort to threatg and violence, then a very Bleached, sheetings and shirtings are in | the entire foreign silk importsof the United 
different question arises. They are not then | fair demand forfavorite makes, but what States are entered at the port of New. York. 
erercising their own rights, but’endeavor- | are called ‘‘outside. tigkets” are neglected. | The total of silk goods entered for con- 
ing to prevent other people from exercising Prices.are generally..steady, but there have sumption and, entered for warehouse, dur- 
theirs... They are trespassers upon the | been a few revisions during the week. ing July, 1875, is as follows: 
rights of others, and should be promptly Cotton duck is. in,rather better demand VAL 


The monthly cireularof the Silk Asso- Roapaales bell i 
ciation of America shows. a. falling off: of ; 

$356,423 in the value of silks imported in 
‘| July, in comparison with the values during 
the corresponding month last year, In the 
total, which .is oyer,,a, million and three- 
quarters.of dollars, -are silks. to the value.of 
$902,325; satins, $8,125; crapes, $36,206; 
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TOTAL VALUE OF SILK. 

dealt with ‘by the corrective remedies of | for the light styles for men’s wear, but the | Ms landed at port of New York........... 

law. Such strikers undertake to: make the general trade is.only to a moderate extent. Bnterdd for warehduse................... 

law, not for themselves merely, but for | Sail cloths: are im steady demand at. un- patna Ag Ah one a gaa apt payee 
every body'tlse}y wnd-In Wottig this they be- | changed prices. Thrown upon merket ond a 
come criniinals and should be punished by FeessRe- Otvine- itt i]? 


os Lh q 
Printing cloths are not, quite 20 firs in | Difference of warehouse a — - , 
law. ‘They are conspirators, reporting to | price, in consequence’ of areasonablé pros- | _Total value landed ee ey err ee $1,781,811 : a : 5 ‘ 
mob violence to carry their ends. pect of a speedy.settlement of the strikers’ | ‘The total value of silks feeborien in July, R. #. macy & 60 : S 
As an economical ‘qtrestion, ' especially in | troubles,in Fatt River.. The strikers have | 1874, was $2,158,234, 

this country, there can hardly be a doubt | shown some. tendency toward improve- In foreign dry ‘goods the movement, is FANCY GOODS’ ESTA BEISHMENT- 

that labor stiikes: Bavé done Tastly more ment by calling their strike a “ vacutien.» 


> | still slow; but a decided improvement.b RGE $ f 
a a om to. the.working classes. | which is an encouraging indication that the been noticed in,the demand for 5 a THE LA T IN AMERICA. } 
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¢ re | SO jog name of a striker has become odious even worsteds, silks, yelyets, and. linens. The eh SE eR pean Aus GENTS OARD 
ot Acinte | af apa aven & among thetrikers, themselves. * auction sales commenced , this week and WARRS, MilLIS city BONS. SRA GOOD Ds. 
they do hea aireud making & | Prints! aré<selling ‘nvore’ freely, ate fm BOO Sationery, i 


greater activity will take place in all. de- Wrst Hae" —— Toya. 
“corer” upon, shastayes fot (he time be-|| ‘small ets. The ‘new styles have been partments of ‘imported. fabrics... But, the | wormed’ ing, Kee 


jing, the success-is comparatively transient. introducéd by the leading agents and are extent of trade must depend in a great breccate KIDGLOVE, ?-SUTTON, %c., warranted. 

Trades’ “unions;.end Ivhor strikes cannot | generally, satisfactory »-and). attractive. | measure upon the condition of afiairs jn Siethansiaimeabaawecbedlenee:: 
permanently determine the raté of wages | Prices are-very lows: Dark madder fan- | the flooded, districts of the West; which we | 14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 

against the law of supply and demand. | cies ‘ahd chocolate aré in good demand, -sball hayé a better knowledge of next 


This law is fixed in nature aud constant in | while the stock Py ar estrable price I in firs “week than we possess_at present. \ fli tg “ne 
Stock of Car- 
pets, Oil 


action; and, although it may be temporari- | hands is small. 
® Cloths, Mat- 


ly resisted, yet- it will erg prevail. Ginghams re as yet in smal! demane TEST DRY oops 
if the rat Wages becarr i¢d hp toa point and the sales are limited, even «for favorite or QUOTATIONS, tings, etc, at new Store; 39 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
2 IMPORTANT ‘TO EVERY & MERCHANT IN THE by: he go promptly attended to. 


“which this law canudt | the demand | styles of superior fittish, ” pl tt 
for labor will be lessened and this, with Cotton flannels continue,in ,aetive de Good fastatn, ¥Se- a of appostex, 91. 15 
slmost the. certainty of fate, will bring | mand at steady. prices-.and some of the we aeadennen n 

wages down to. lower.mark. If, on the | favorite brands are reported, as sdid close STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
other hand, the wages-rate be too low the | up to production, Late ot Prt dy inti panes eet 
demand for labor will be increased; and | Corset jeans and satteeris. are selling well, 
is, Ta oy: will bring up the | butién smaiflots, and prices'are well main- 
rate. Lakin on 9 purchase || tained. 
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Financial. 
THE DOUBLE PROFIT. 


Tu National Bank Act requires the de- 
livery and transfer to the Treasurer of the 
United States a guaranty of United States 
registered bonds from each national bank, 
as the security for the payment of the 
circulating notes countersigned by the Gov- 
ernment and issued to the bank at the rate 
of ninety per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds, One bundred dollars in bonds thus 
secureninety dollars in notes. The bonds 
are the property and forms part of the 
capital of the bank, and are simply held 
by the Government as a guaranty of its 
circulation. The Government endorses the 
notes delivered to the bank, and protects 
itself by the possession of these guaranty 
bonds, which it has the right tosell for its 
own reimbursement, if called upon to re- 
deem the circulation in the event of the 
bank’s failure. This places the credit of 
the Government behind the bank-notes and 
makes the security to the note-bolder as 
perfect as it can be made. 

The bonds thus deposited and held for 
this purpose bear “interest at 2 rate of not 
less than five per cent. per annum,” The 
interest paid by the Government to the 
bankson these bonds amounts annually in 
round numbers to about $20,000,000. This 
interest payment forms one of the objec 
tions often urged against the national | 
banking system as now constituted. It is 
said to involve a double profit—an interest 
profit on the bonds deposited and also a 
profit from the circulation given for these 
bonds, Is this objection a valid one? Let 
us see. 

The bonds represent so much capital of 
the banks, not beld in their vaults, but 
actually loaned to the Government. When 
the National Bank Act originally went 
into operation the banks organized under 
state laws had a banking capital for the 
basis of their business; and the Govern- 
ment, desiring that they should organize 
under the national system, subsequently 
taxed their circulation out of existence, as 
one means of compelling them to become 
national banks, to buy the bonds of the 
Government, to lend a portion of their 
capital to it, and upon the deposit of these 
bonds to receive national bank-notes. The 
experiment was successful on a large scale. 
The banks went into the national system, 
and every new bank organized under this 
system has conformed to the same prin- 
ciples, The whole amount of the guaranty 
bonds represents capital which the banks 
have loaned to the Government. The 
Government is their debtor by this 
amount. 

Now, is there any reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not pay interest on this 
loan of bank capital? None whatever. It 
@ught to do so as really as if the loan were 
made by individuals. The fact that the 
bonds are held as a guaravty for circula- 
tion, countersigned by the Government, 
does ‘not impair the interest claim. If 
these bonds did not belong to the banks, 
they would belong to somebody else, and 
the Government wonld have to pay interest 
on them. If the bonds were state bonds, 
the banks owning them would be entitled 
to receive the interest They are their 
sroperty and represent a portion of their 
sanital 

But do not the banks make a profit by 
lending the notes, acquired in this way? 
Yes, they do. Yet this is a kind of profit 
which banks always make that issue any 
circulation at all. They do not make it 
under the national system any more than 
they did under the statesystem, It belongs 
to the very. idea of banking with a circula- 
tion; end if it be expedient to have bank- 
notes at all, then the profit accruing from 
ending them is surely no objection to their 
existence. Let it be remembered that these 
notes are practically bought by the invest- 
ment of a 4arger capital than they repre- 
sent, that the banks must keep on hand a 
reserve for their redemption, and that 
when specie payment is resumed this re- 
serve must be gold. Let it be further re- 
membered that the national banks are 
heavily taxed. by the Government. Their | 
net profit on circuletion is comparatively 








small. It is no more than, they are fairly 


a 


entitled to receive, especially when the 
country comes down to the specie 
basis. 

If we are to have a bank circulation at 
all, then it is best to have it guaranteed; 
and no better guaranty can be devised than 
that supplied by the National Bank Act. 
Some circulation the people must have; and, 
if it be not a bank circulation, then it must 
be directly furnished by the Government. 
If so furnished, then, if redeemable, the 
Government must have some. seven or 
eight hundred millions of outstanding notes, 
payable on demand, against which it must 
keep on band in its Treasury a large gold 
reserve. If not redeemable, then we have 
the system of paper money going at full 
blast, with no limitation upon its amount 
imposed by the necessity of redemption. 
Government issues upon either supposition 
are by no means as desirable as guaranteed 
bank issues, limited only by the capacity to 
supply the guaranty and redeem the issues 
in specie on demand. 

(ne 


MONEY MARKET. 


THE. past week was pretty sure of being 
a dull one in Wall Street; but the rain has 
rendered it a very dismal one, while the 
exaggerated reports of disasters from the 
floods at the West have made everybody 
timid and apprehensive of coming mis- 
fortunes. As if these things were not suf- 
ficient of themselves to satisfy the greatest 
desperadoes among the ‘‘ bear” operators, 
some unscrupulous villains put in circu- 
lation stories about the expected failures of 
certain banking houses, which very natu- 
rally created a feeling of alarm, under the 
influence of which prices on Friday were 
depressed from 1 to 8 per cent. in the lead- 
ing stocks. Gold advanced to 114 from the 
same cause; but, as there was no confirma- 
tion of the reports in question, the market 
recovered a part of what it had lost. But 
things were generally quiet and heavy and 
gold was steady on Saturday at 1138. 

The quantity of grain which may have 
been destroyed during the rains of the past 
fortnight can only be guessed at, and all 
guessing in such cases is apt to be not only 
very wide of the truth, but on the wrong 
side. What the people want to know is 
the precise truth, and that cannot be 
known for s long time to come. It is for 
the interest of the farmers, as well as for 
the speculators, to exaggerate the losses of 
the crops, so as to keep up the market 
prices of grain; but itis for the direct in- 
terest of railroad managers to know the 
truth and to put the most favorable infor- 
mation before the people. One of our city 
papers says that the losses of grain will 
amount in value to. about $50,000,000, and, 
as the railroads will be deprived of carry- 
ing that amount in freight, their losses wil} 
be to the same extent. Which is a very 
wild calculation, indeed, since it makes 
the railroad charges equivalent to the 
full value of the freight they carry. 
Railroad stocks and securities have not 
as yet been. much sffected in price, 
the greatest decline in any of them 
having been in Obio and Mississippi. The 
heavy damages appear to have fallen upon 
Indiana and Ohio, and the losses in the 
agricultural districts in those states do not 
much affect the Western roads—like Rock 
Island, Chicago and Northwestern, Mil- 
waukie and St. Paul, Union Pacific, and 
Missouri Pacific. These stocks, therefore, 
have remained comparatively steady, and 
so has New York Central; but Lake Shore 
has been badly struck and the decline in it 
has been about 8 per cent. 

An exceptional decline took place in the 
quotation of Kansas City and Northern 
Railroad and in Kansas Pacific, the result, 
probably, of the breaking up of the con- 
tract between those companies and the 
Union Pacific, which is likely to lead to 
a reduction of rates and a prolonged strug- 
gle; but’precisely what the fight will lead 
to cannot readily be foreseen. The Mis- 
souri Pacific may possibly be benefited 
by it. 

General business, which was beginning 
to revive, has been sensibly affected by the 
Western floods, and the jobbers in dry 
goods, hardware, and groceries bave been 
put back a few weeks and are considerably 
disappointed. But the season is only just 
opening and a few days of dry weather 
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will change the aspect of affairs very mate- 
rially. 

It is of great importance at a time like 
the present to avoid any course in the 
management of moneyed institutions calcu- 
lated in the slightest degree to create alarm 
or to unsettle confidence. It was, there- 
fore, an unfortunate time for such an in- 
stitution as the National Bank of the Re- 
public, which has been regarded as one of 
our most prudently managed banks, to 
pass the usual half-yearly dividend. There 
was no necessity for doing it, as the pub- 
lished statement of the bank’s condition 
shows; but the directors thought it advisa- 
ble to do so, rather than infringe upon 
their reserve, as it gave them opportunity 
to place to account of profit and loss nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars of protested 
paper which they had been carrying since 
1873. It was prudent and conservative to 
take this course; but, as it will diminish 
confidence in the stability of the ‘bank, the 
loss which it will have to bear in the with- 
drawal of deposits will probably fully 
equal all the advantages to be gained from 
it. No banking or other institution can be 
justified in making dividends that have 
not been fairly earned; but to avoid the 
necessity for doing soit will be better to 
make small dividends until a sufficient sur- 
plus can be accumulated to render a con- 
tinuation of large dividends certain, as in 
the case of the Chemical Bank, whose 
stock sold during the week at the enor. 
mous price of $1,600 for $100 shares. 

For a short time money was in such de- 
mand in Wall Street in the middle of the 
week that the rates of interest on call 
loans ruled as high as 5 per cent. with the 
ordinary stock collaterals; but the demand 
soon brought out an abundant supply and 
the rates fell to 2} per cent. and at the 
close of the week were as low as 2 per 
cent., althouch the Bank Statement ex- 
hibited a considerable reduction in the 
surplus reserve, the loss being occasioned 
by a withdrawal of legal-tenders. 

There was a decidedly improved tone to 
the market at the commencement of the 
present_ week and prices were generally 
stronger than at the close of the last week 
The change of tone was marked in the 
stock of Western roads, particularly of 
Milwaukie and St. Paul and Chicago and 
Northwestern. The New York roads 
were in better demand and a difficulty 
was experienced in borrowing New York 
Central by those who were “‘short” of 
it. Money was im abundant supply at 
2 per cent. and discounts were easy at 4 
to5 percent. The reported failure of a 
leading grain shipping firm—Archibald 
Baxter—did not have any adverse influ- 
ence on the Stock Exchange, although it 
caused some excitement on the Produce 
Exchange. 

The actual surplus reserve of the Associ- 
ated Banks beyond the required 25 percent. 
is now $27,070,000. This large sum will 
bear a pretty steady drain fora long time 
po I but as soon as money begins to 
leave Wall Street for the West, as it is 

retty.sure todo this month, the rates of 
nterest will begin to advance. 

The receipt of more favorable intelligence 
from the West in reference to the crops 
and the subsidence of the flood in the Valley 
of the Mississippi hel: to produce a more 
hopeful feeling than had been noticed on 
Saturday. 

The weather at last appears to have ‘un- 
dergone a change, and 4 dry spell may be 
counted upon, which will have an improv- 
ing influence upon all kinds of business. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FoR 
SATURDAY, auGusT 7TH, 1875. 
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No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. © 


U. 8. Government .E Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable: stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Ap 2 a ge deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 
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The sale of the First Mortgage Bonds ($20,000 to the 
mile) gives ample funds for the completion of the 
road and insur@ under its able and faithful manage- 
menta very profitable and absolutely safe invest- 
ment and opens an entirely new Western Route to 
Boston and Portland. 
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for Sale for the present at a price yielding 
8+ Per Cent. Interest. 
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Financial, 
A CONVERTIBLE CURRENCY. 

Tom established idea of a convertible 
paper currency is that it isin ita nature a 
promise to pay on demand the thing which’ 
it stipulates to-pay, anid that, asa matter of 
fact, the promise is’ fulfilled whenever the! 
demand is made, This makes the’ cur 
rency converti bleé—convertible ia its nature 
and convertible in practice, © ©" 

Here, then, is a greenback which ouye: 
thatthe United States will pay to bearer 
one dollar.” The words ‘on demand™ 
are not in the promise, yet the express: 
stipulation is to make a payment at some: 
time. Payment of what? The" promise 
says “fone dollar.” What is this *‘ one 
dollar” which’ the United ‘States’ promises’ 
to pay? Is ft so many pounds of ‘wool, or 
80 Many quarts of beans, or so many sticks 
of candy? Everybédy knows or ought to’ 
know that the “one dollar” as‘used in ‘the: 
promise meahs'so many grains of gold or 
so many grains of silver. Congress has by 
law defined the term “dollar,” and when 
the United States promise to pay a dollar: 
the promise’ is’ to pay a given amount of 
coived gold or silver.’ ‘When this’ promise 
is actually convertible at its face value on 
the demand of the holder of the greenback’ 
into the thing promised then it will take 
its place in the category of a convertible: 
currency—not only in nature, but in fact. 
The convertibility relates to the thing 
promised and when a dollar is promised 
it is so much gold or silver by weight that 
is promised, and nothing else. 

-Mr. Pendleton, however, in one of his 
recent speechés told the Democrats of 
Ohio that he’was in favor of a currency 
“convertible at par into every known 
article of luxury or necessity or utility, 
whether gold or iron, food ‘or clothing, 
lands or houses.” Gold is only one of the 
things into which he would baye paper 
currency convertible. Very well; let us 
see how this theory of universal convert- 
ibility will work. Let us lump it altogether 
in one promise, dropping the word ‘* dol 
lar,” and making the promise read as fol- 
lows: ‘The United States will “pay to 


bearer every known article of luxury or’ 


necessity or utility, whether gold or iron, 
food or clothing, lands or houses.” Mind 
you, the United States will do this “ at 
par.” ‘How much, then, is “par”—how 
much gold, how much iron, bow much; 
food, how much clothing, how much land, 
how many houses, how much of “every 
known article of luxury or necessity or 
utility”? It will be very convenient for 
the holder of the currency, as well as for 
the United States, to know what “par” 
means ‘as to the question of ‘guantity 
pledged by this universaHy-convertible cuar- 
rency. 

If this lumping process seems rather per- 
plexing, we may simplify the problem by 
distributing the convertibility into sundry 
specific forms, as follows: “The United 
States will pay to bearer one dollar, or a 
gold coin weighing twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains, nine hundred parts of which 
shall be pure metal”; or, ‘The United 
States will pay to bearer a peck of white 
beans”; or, ‘The United States will pay 
to bearer ten merino sheep”; or, “ The 
United States will pay to bearer one first- 
class race-horse, that can trot a mile in two 
minutes and thirty seconds”; or, “ The 
United States will pay to bearer one steam- 
ship of two thousand tons burden.” 
These and the like examples, which might 
be multiplied to any extent, are illustra. 
tions of a paper currency convertible into’ 
different things because payable in these 
different things. Each form is specific. It 
names the thing to be paid, just as the 
promise to pay a dollar names the thing to 
be paid, 


Will any man in his ‘senses adopt such @ 


doctrine of convertibility ? ’ Is not the old- 
fashioned doctrine much the simplest and 
best? This doctrine sélects gold and 
silver—one or both—as the commodities in 
which a paper currency shall be payable 
and into which convertible, and by coinage 
divides these commodities into different 
quantities by weight, and for convenience 
gives to each specific quantity a” definite 
name, The fitlés indicate the things, and; 
as the things have a universal” 


‘amount of the one or the'other which it 
_ Promises, because the holder can turn it 
‘into one or the other at his pleasure.» It’ 
wields the exchangeable: power .of ‘that 
‘inte-which ‘it is convertible: This is the 
O}d-fashioned doctrine, based upon the idea 


Mmedium‘of exchange and the-standard of 
‘value, ‘because these metals, rather than: 


‘est demagogism for‘: man. to. talk, about 


‘the. general ‘selection of gold and. silver. 


‘better times... Bat they will not dese > 


‘| class of commodities, as compared with the 
general average, mean large profite; and. |’ 





TAKE IMBEPEN DENT. 
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power and this power ts: distributed .ac- 
cording to the quantity of: the things, 
paper curréncy payable on demend in these 
things will possess the same. power. © It- 
acts asif it were gold or silver to the full; 


of convertibility into gold ‘or.silver as the, 


white beans, or horsés, or merino sheep, 
are best fitted to serve this purpose. 
It is simply stupid ignorance or. the rank-; 


Paper .currency.“ convertible at par.into,; 
every known article of luxury.or necessity, 
or utility.”| Sach a.curreacy, never existed 
and never will exist. The convertibility 
must relate.to. some specific thing, and the 
only question is: What, on the whole; is the 
best thing to be.selected? The world has 
answered. this question’ centuries ago by 


Both are commodities, having value inde 
pendently of their use as money, having a 
high degree of value in; proportion to 
quantity, and as to this value having the, 
greatest attainable stability, and, therefore, - 
best adapted to be used as a general stand- 
ard for computing all other values. 
—————— re 


THE NATURAL PRICE. 


THERE is a general law which has a per- 
manent tendency to regulate the price of 
all commodities, and which, for an aver- 
age, does regulate it. It is founded on the 
cost of production, by which we mean the 
money paid for labor, material, ‘and the 
instruments of production, together with a 
reasonable margin for profits. Thé  aver- 
age price of any commodity must. include 
and cover these items. If it be less than this, 

it will not pay the producer; and, hence, 
the production will be diminished or cease’ 
altogetliér. If it be more, the profit, ex- 
cept in'the case of a monopoly which. ex- 
cludés competition, will stimulate to an 
incressed production, which, by exceeding’ 
the demand, will speedily bring’ down the 
price to its natural level. We quote the’ 
following observations of John Stuart Mil! 
on this point: 

** Capitalists will not go 0 a 
producing ata vas They wll not sever 

go on producing at a profit: 
ph live upon. “Persons .whose ae 
already embarked and cannot be easily ex- 
tricated will persevere for a considerable 


time without profit, and have’ been known 
to persevere even at a loss, in hopes of 


definitely or--when there. is. nothing to 
indicate that times are likely to improve. 
No new capital will be invested in an’ em- 
ployment unless there be an expectation. 
not only of some profit, but of a profit as; 
great (regard being bad to the eligibility of 
the employment in other respects tahas can be 
hoped for in any other ion at that 
time and place. When profit is evi- 
dently not to be had, if people do not; 
actually withdraw their capital, they, at 
least, abstain from > gponse it when 
consumed: The cost‘ of ction,  to- 

ther with the ordinary profit, me 

erefore, bé called- the thee gram price o 
talus. of things ge prod aced_ by labor ries 
capital obody willingly produces in the 
prospect of loss. Whoever does so does it 
under a miscalculation, which he corrects 
as fast as he is able.” 


Toward the average level of what Mr: 
Mill terms ‘‘the necessary price or value” all 
prices ultimately tend. Temporary causes 
may produce fluctuations between the ex- 
tremes of the highest and the lowest prices; 
yet these variations no sooner occur ‘than 
they ‘bégin to bring into action the causes 
of their own correction where competition | 
is permitted fo produce its natural effects.’ 
High prices for any given commodity or’ 


this furnishes a motive fora large number 
of persons to embark ‘it the business of 


producing this commodity or ‘these com-’|' 


modities; The supply will be increased; 
and this will bring down the scale of prices 
and divide the profits among a larger num- 
ber of petsons. Low prices mean small 
' profits or no profits or an’ actual loss; and! 
this, with equal certainty, will diminish the 
production and lift prices to a higher level. 


viduals enjoys an absolute monopoly of 
‘production, which excludes all. competi 
‘tion; the natural law. of..prices is for the 
time being interfered with. The monopr | 
olist has the opportunity of fixing his own 


nopolies should not exist. They obstruct. 
the natural course of, things and confer, 
special privileges on special classes, to the 
damage of the general community, _ Yet, 
even the monopolist cannot carry his price 
above what the people will consent..to pay, 
without injuring himself. An exorbitant 
charge will diminish the nomber of buyers, 
and, hence, lessens the sale of the monopolist 
He must’ keep his price withia certain 
limits or defeat bis own ends. The highest 
price he can charge is that which purchas- 
ers will pay, rather than go without the 


selfishness; and because all men are selfish 
even monopolies cannot exceed certsin 
limits. The community naturally make 
war upon them and seek their destruction... 
aed 


Young aud Old. 


KATY IN THE CORN. 


BY MARY HARTWELL. 


On, de’! ob, de’! Ise out 0’ bref— 
I fought I heard a boogger! 

Coro wustled—sca’t me mos’ to def— 
Tse been a-takin’ soogar! 








Muvver div’diumpstomeandSam, 
And shoot’ ’e papers en’ ty: 
And bofe of us ‘said ‘‘ Fank you, 
And ’tended ’at was p’enty. 


ma’am,” 


But; oh me did want one lump mo’, » 
*Ey stood up so and dlistened, 

And—so-—-me—t-r-e-p'—-atross—’e flo’— 
I dess nobody listened !— 


And dot it. "En mie ranned—'hat’s ‘at? 
I fought I heard a gnawin’! 

Teep till! I fink it was a rat, 
Or maybe droun’-moles tlawin’ ! , 


It’s Sam! Now, Sam, do wite away; 
You sant see in my pottit! © 

I don’t tare "hat you do and say, 
Nobody saw me dot it! 

Aw, Sammy, say! Say, Sammy, aw! 
Me diy you ev’y play-fi’n— 

*Hat’s ’at you dot all down you’ jaw. 

, Loots lite "hat’s on my ap’n! ! 


*Hat’s ’at you dot stukup you’ » .~.u? 
You needn’t- hide. it, neiver! 
You've béen a stealin’, I béerieve, 
*E same as I haye, eiver |! 
A—————__-w, Sammy! !1! 


Aw———Sammy! f 'Hat would muvver say! 
Sammy, we bofe ia thievera/ . 

And Dod tan see as bwite as day 

Down froo ’e dreen corn-leave-rs ! 


I dess I'll fro’ my lump out ’ere, 
And you fro’ yours too, bravver, 
I dess we better say our prayer, 
And ’en do in tell muvver! 
I 
THE FRENCH TEA PARTY. 
BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 

“Ont dear me,” exclaimed Jane Wise,’ 
looking listlessly out of the window. “ It’s 
only three days since father and mother: 
went eunyy (ane We meee tide “edie ‘at 
1 ” 

“Three months you'd’ better’ say,” 
yawned Benny. ‘ 

‘* Three years,” put in Charlotte, 

“ Three omnntns,* eried Tom. 
agest” 

“‘Ivs very strange,” continued Jens, 
earnestly ; “but somehow when ‘mother 
isn’t at home I never = if a 
‘here either." 

* Where do you belong?” inquired Tom.’ 

“Nowhere. That’s the horrid part of it® 
I don’t know what to do with myself.” 

“What can we do with ourselves this 





os — 


evening ?” said Tom,’ thoughtfally. ‘Its 
almost tea-time now.” ‘ 

“There's the door-bell,” cried Benny, 
starting joyfully at the sound. 


“Goodt Somebody's coming.” 
Both the brothers rushed into the hall, 
but Tom was the first to reach the door. 
He opened’ it with’ all speed, and to his 
great delight found Helen Lambert there. 
We're’ so glad to see youl” exclaimed 





Where a given individual or set of tndi- 


terms; and this is a good reason why mo~{ it.” 


articles. Monopolies. have their basis. in 


2 a loud yoice. 


25 


hearing, the weill-known,yoice, “We're 
all half dead with ennui.” 

“Half dead with what?’ inqalzed pus- 
sled Boney. 

SO 1 no matter: ‘You don’t understand 


It Pm half dead with WT thiok J ought 
to know what it is,” persisted Benvy, | 


‘‘Little boys should be seen and not 
heard,” remarked Jane, with dignity. 

“O—n{” . 

“TI thought you'd be lonesome,” “sald 


Helen; “and Mother said I might stay to 

n 
“That's aplendid!” cried Jane. “And 
TT tell you what we'll do, We'll have a 
French tea-party.” 

“What do you mean by & French tea- 
party?” asked Benny, half scorrfully. 
“Why, we'll all speak French-” 
“TI can’t speak French. Ive never 
studied it.” 
**T can’t, either,” said Charlotte. 
“I don’t believe Jane can do it herself,” 
added Tom, mischievously. 
“Why, Tom Wise! I know ever so 
many words; and Madame says the only 
way to'improve is just to speak out and 
not be afraid. I thought you'd studied 
French, Charlotte.” 

*“ T’ve only been as far as ‘ the courtyard,’ 
‘the kitchen ’—that lesson. I don’t know 
athing to eat but ‘ walnuts’ and “apples,’ 


_| and I know we're not going to have either 


of those for supper.” 

** You know bread, don’t you?” 

“Oh! yes. I forgot that, But I don’t 
know butter.” 

** Butter is ‘le beurre.” Say it over ‘three 
times after me, Charlotte.” 

“Charlotte said it, obediently. 

“Now you can have bread and butter, 
at any rate,” 

“But I want some cake and some—ap- 
ple-sauce,” whined Charlotte, fixing her 
eyes Upon a dish of the latter, which 
Bridgét was placing upon thie table. 

‘Well, never mind. We'll’ tell you 
what you don’t know. I haven’t been as 
far as ‘apple-sauce’ myself. Look it up in 
* Williams,’ won’t you, Tom?” 

*Heére it is!” cried Tom. 
pommes, Come on, now.’ 

” 

“T'll make believe deaf and dumb,” said 
Benny, good-naturedly. “I don’t know 
any French.” 

The children seated themselves at the 
table, with much laughter. 

“‘ Now,” said Jane, trying to be very sober, 
“we must commence. Que voulez-vous, 
Helen !” 

“Oh! je née sais pas,” answered Helen, 
indifferently. ‘‘I think Pl haye wn peu'de 
tout.” ' 5 


““We' ‘haven't’ any of that,” laughed 
Charlotte. ‘* We're just out.” 
“ Taisez vous, Charlotte,” said Jane, 


sharply. 

“ Le pare de Venfant. La mare des enfang. 
La porte de la maison. Les portes des’ mat: 
sons,” repeated Charlotte, glibly. 

“Charlotte Wise! What ate you talking 
about ?” 

“Why, you ssid we couldn't’ speak 
anything but French; and 1 thought I 
might as well say all I knew at gay 
have it over with.” 

‘How sillyt Pass the breed, Tom’ 
won't you, ‘please?” 

“Serves vous!” exclaimed Tom, wih a 
flourish of tlie plate. 

“ Het-ce que vous ne dures rien?” asked 
Jane, anxiously, of Helen. 

‘“*No, ft ‘est n't,” laughed Helen. 
bois le bon vin.” 

“Oh! what a story. You ‘won't -get any 
of that here. We've all signed the pledge. 
Voulez-vous avoir lela Ph” 

** Oud, madame.” 

scSnenadtiee he benaun Mf cedtionalt 
said Charlotte, “and some dura. Tea that 
the word, Jane?” 

Te beurre.” : 

“Well, it's all the same. And woveng 
has been helped to that pomse sauce.” ' 

“* Voici compote de formmes !” said Tom, in 

_ Bi wake tous Bites . 

“* Oui, certainement.” ’ 

' *“T think 1°ll odiles-dous sotne Of that 
‘apple-sauce, too,” said Benny. 

“I thought you were deaf and dumb, 


«Pye got over that now,” replied Benny; 


“Compote da 
Te souper “ést 


“ Je 





| Jane, who Bad come into the hall spon 


‘helping himself to a second slice of bread, 

















“Ne manged ‘fas W'ette, Bes, Jane 
reprovingly. iw beeb ied us 
“What jiw baeh Ue’ 
“Don't eat so fast. There's nowurty.”” 4 
“Tim not eating°ih Frenéiy” retorted 


Benny. . “I'm eating ix in American 
*cirhthna 


“Th’ Baglish, you * mieity,"*" 
Helen Lambert. 

“No,” said Tom, provokingly. oe He 
means it American. ‘Don’t you Ktiow the 
Americans are celebrated for their tast 
eating?” 

Benny’s Cheek ‘filidned!’ He ‘Wiis about | 
making some stinging reply, when the door . 
opened and Bridget entered with a Platp of 
tempting ‘half-moon sponge-drops Os 
the,childrem called them), which me b 
made as aa. especial. treat. 

“O-h! Voie belf-moon spongedropel 
cried Tom, 

“* Half-moon spougedeeptt” reneated 
Charlotte, . “How, perfectly elegunt!” . .. 

**Charlotte!” said Jape, severély, 

“They are,” persisted Charlotte, waiting 
impatiently for ber ,turm to be helped, 
“ You think so yourself ;, you koow you do,” 

‘*T think-yon are all yery impolite,” sa Na 
Jane, with dignity, .‘*How do you. 
half-moon sponge-drops in French, Toi 

“Ob1 demielune—sometbing. 1’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

_ Look it up ; won't you, please?” 

‘it would give me beaucoup de plaisir to 
do it,” answered Tom. “But, really, as 
Mr. Delisle, would say, ‘I have not of 
time.’ ” . 

‘Is Mr. Delisle French ?” inquired Char- 
lotte, with surprise. 

“Of course. What. did, you think he 
was?” 

“‘I always thought he was broken Ep- 
giish.” ’ 

Shouts of laughter tollowed this unfor- 
tunate speech. , Charlotte sat with crimson 
cheeks, looking _ first astonished, then in- 
dignant. At, last, unable to bear it any, 
longer, she burst into tears and left,.the 
table. , 

“You're too bad,” cried Benny, forget- 
ting that he had been laughing too. 

“So were!” exclaimed Tom. “ But. it 
was too funvy. Who ever heard of a 
broken Englishman ?” 

And he leaned back in his chair in ‘an 
irrepressible fit of merriment, F 

‘* She’s gone into the library,” siid Jane, 
as the sound of a sob reached her. ear, 
“We must make up. with ter, somehow, d 
Tom.” 

** So we must.. She didn’t even Seats of 
her sponge-drop. I'll take it in to her.” 

“We might each take her ope,” suggest-— 
ed Helen. ... m 

“Sp we might,” ‘repiled ‘Jane. That's 
jastiwhat welll, do,, We'll stand; in a Tow 
tight before her,,and Tom sball make a) 
speech. : When he. gets through we’) all 
kneel down at once und present our cakes, 
We'll put them on our large dinner-plates, 
just for fun,” 

She took four plates from the closet and 
placed .a.eponge-drop upon gach, The 
children took them silently. 

“ Now, don’t laugh,” said Jane, warping- 
ty. **She'll think we're wakipg in of. 
her,” 

They opened the cecvem, floor , "ped 
walked quietly in. .The weeping. figure 


apon the lounge heard-theip light, foot.,| | 


steps; but.it gave no sign. Reg OE ee 

They advanced without 9, word,. It 
must be confessed, boweyer, that there,was 
a queer twinkle in Tom’seye and the two, 
girls seemed each suddenly afflicted with a 
troublesome cough. Benny’s-was the only. 
face . which,.expressed, wogaaliges sym- 
pathy, f 

They reached the lounge and sat very. 
still fora moment, At length Tom iepad 
his. voice. ‘ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Charlotte Wise, I=", 

“Go away,” cried Charlotte, hiding pene 
face in the sofa-pillow. ‘ I neyer want.to 
hear another,word.of French as longesI 
live.” os 

Well;.Misg. Charlotte Wise, then, We 
are very. sonry, we laughed at your. mistake. 


We couldn’t help it, it. was so fupny;, but |. 


we are,sorry, sil, the same. We. hope, .as 
you grow older, that you ly ow’ l= mean 


that you won’t make such mistakes; for, we | 


don’t like to laugh at you—we don’t » traly,, 
We're allapt to make mistakes, though. I 
made one myself the other day. 





THE bane DEPAN DENT. 





— iOhatlotte: Wise," mwe tdon't © shoubt 


oD go Without your supper. .° It hurts; 
ottr' ‘feelings’? Couldn't 'ydaeat a little: 
sothiething now ?) Just look here." 9) 0.' 
‘And’et & given'sigual the four children® 
‘| *@diiped ” themselves’ down’ upon their’ 
kiees beside the lounge, making as meh 
ndtee as they possibly! could. 

*Charlotte’ couldn't “help* ‘looking, | She 
baw‘ four. plates one eee toward. 
her. 

«“Perfeetly ‘elegant igongedrené” 
tinuea Tom, mischievously> i 

Oharlotte’s lip quivered, bat it was not 
witb grief this time. i é' 

**Delicious cakes! Deteys one.” 

‘She raised herself; ‘whé took in the ett 
ation at a glance: The°kueeling figures,” 
with their comically distressed faces; the 
solitary cakes, each looking more solitary 
upon the'large white surface of s ‘dioner-’ 
plate. : 

“How foolish you are,” said she, im- 
‘patiently. 
The kneeiinp=igures*satd-net a word. 


‘Charlotte could hold out no lop 
“ Whatta! pack /of § jgodbsl Cae, very 


| much against her will, she laughed aloud. 


Harmony was restored; Ite children 
were so very merry and full of fun that 
‘Charlotte, being a mirth-loving little maiden 
herself, was.obliged to forget. ber injured 
jfeelings and join. heartily in their- games. 
\She insisted, however, tbat. these should all 
be played in the English Janguage—a con- 
cession which the others, having found 
their slight knowledge ‘of French’ more 
burdensome than otherwise, were more 
than ready to grant. 

“I don’t see the use of 80 many lan- 
guages, aly way,” said Betny, as the 
children stood around the «fite at bedtime. 
‘* Why can’t everybody speak English ?” 

**Because they can’t, sonny,” replied 
Jane, patronizingly; .‘‘’Twoulda’t be fair 
to the others; don’t you see?” 

**No, I don’t.” 

‘Well, yowlbhave to wait until Mother 
comes home, then, and ask her.” 

** How I wish she was here new," ere? 
sleepy Charlotte, 

**So say we all of us,” cried Tom. 
“Only two more nights to wait. Hurrah! 
Let’s hurry “up and go to sleep. Twill 
make the time fly faster, Come on, Ben- 
jamin.” 

And they went. 

a 


TOM, THE “ENGINEER,” 


BY GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 


TT's an: . a 

An accident had occurred ut Miners’ Gap, 
and the dispatch which was received by 
the depot-master in the Iron City contained 
these words: 

“Send us an engine and two cars. The in- 
ward-bound express train wrecked. at | Miners’: 
Gap. [Signed] ALLEN, Gonduetor.”; 

A solitary locomotive,’ ‘used for “the 


“ making-up” of trains, ‘Stood just outside 
jof the depot; but thee engineer had_ 





‘one 
.| home’ to Ginter ‘aid tliérewWas nobody at 
/hand ready to take his place. The master 


jread the dispatch and wondered what was 


to.be:done, |, There. was.a look of consterna- 
tion in his face and ‘bis whole frame petine 
‘bled with nervous agitation... 

A youth of about seventeen. years ot ene 
\stood beside him. He was tall and'’slim: 
and had dark hair and jet-biack eyes.) ; His 
dress was plain and neat and, bore. many, 
patches. .He was the ,‘* young.Joater” 
‘whom everybody knew, at least, by sight. 

He was particularly fond of loitering 
about the depot. He could tell, yon! the 
name and, number of, every: locomotive; 
was, Well-acquainted with the engineers, by 
whom he was not unfrequently treated-to 


\a free but democratic, ride.,, He also pos- 


sessed some knowledge of the .machinery, 
being fully as doqisitine as he was ani; 
to learn, 

»*¢Has there ‘been';a collide, Mr. yt 

son?” inquired the boy of thedepot-master. 

‘‘Ohbd is that yOu, Tom? ”, was: the (brief 
response. 

“T didn’t ens butt, that there ‘might 
be;some bad news, by the,looks. of; your 
face,” continued the first speaker. ...°7 ; 

‘* There.is bad news, ‘Com, vi wags at 
Miners’ Gap.” ) 

o“Dhat. means eaieteie Me. aatewn. 


What are you going to do.abous it?” a 





; 


1. ‘Toe depotmastet looked him full in the 
face, auid'then shidy 6)» o 

_ Tom, Reaqphomaill wteunio pen wor 
Otily a little: older: in meagan the: 
business.” P ‘ 


'** What for, sir?” } 
**'You vould then ‘run diab hiention to 
Miners’ Gap.” *! 


“(Where's the engineer, sir?” 

* Gone home to dinner; and that means 
a‘mile from here>” But, say, ein how are’ 
you on the ran ?” 

** Not much:on the run, sir, Bouncer 
trod on’ my left | foot yesterday, and its 
beew lame’ ever since.” 

Tom understood this question to be a 
ibint for him to go after the engineer. But 
if ‘five gold/dollars had been’ offered I do: 
not think he would bave been any the more 
willing to perform! such a service. He 
desired to make -a proof ot his weefehieay 
|in another way. 

°“ Why don't you run the engine, yours’ 
self, sir?” asked Tom. 

**I have enough to do already; besides, 
my place is here.» One accident ' bas taken*® 
place, ‘ard I must see that anothér’ does uot! 
follow.” 

The ‘boy. winked slyly to himself: and 
felt quite sure that his little game reas 
end all right. °°: i 

**Mr. Anderson,” hesaid, “T think Tcan 
be of ‘some use to you.” 

“If you-only could!” 

“I can, if you willeenly.say the word,” 
continued Tom, with much, ness. 

“Ta what way ?” queried the. Settee 
ter. 

Tom, olor @ little pale and his lips 
quivered., But he didn’s think that the 
idea was preposterous. 

“If you say the word, I'll. get..up into 
that engine‘and run ber to Miners’ Gap.” 

** You. run {Number 7’ to Miners’. Gap? 
Are you serious, Tom?” 

*‘T am, air.” 

*“ Vou-+-a-boy ?”: » 

“Tm very strong,. sir. 
muscle.” 

‘* But it don’t. require muscle, but ale 
dom, Tom, Think of my trusting a-loco- 
motive, worth thousands of dollars, in,your, 
hands.” . 

“There’s no. law against it, Mr. Ander- 
son.” 

**Law! Wedon’t go by law, but by rea- 
son.” 

**Very well,” concluded Tom. ‘‘ I’ve got 
nothing more.to aay; [ve tried to. help 
you, and you can’t see it. I guess the en- 
gine will have to run itself.” 

Then fUllowéd & very brief silence, me 
which Mr,.Anderson was the first to take 
up the question. 

** Tom,” he said, “I aball lose my posi- 
tion; but I can’t help “it. You may run 
that, engine to Miners’ Gap, for you ought 
to know. how,by this time.. Ifyou run it 
tothe deuce, it won’t be my fault. » 

‘1 don’t wish to cause any trouble, sir, 
and. I don’t want you to lose your place on 
my account. J’m only trying to; do -the: 
right thing, aod won't getnervous about it 
if you'll’ onty trust me.” """* } 


Look at my 


“*] will trust you, my boy, And wie 


get ready, » - 
‘I shall need a fireman; sir"! | ersul 
“Well, there’s Murphy, the porter; he 
can shovel in, goal.” : 
Murphy and;Tom had long been on good. 


terms, and they would scope wit 


| well together. 

‘1. say, Murphy,,.can you ‘shovel in 
coal.?”, |, 

Of course, he could,, Ft 

‘“Then go utit,at once, while L make use: 
of the oil.” f 

Tom threw. off his ve and deena wreck: 
‘without further ceremony, The machinery . 
‘needed cleaning  little,.and the; :joints, 
‘reds, and bearings required.oiling. . Before: 
‘long the steam was up, and Tom took his, 
place in the. cab,- 

.‘*Qne hand on.the throttle and the. other. 
on the reverse—thatis what is demanded 
of-every .man, who..undertakes to run .a 
‘locomotive,”..; saith; Ma. Andereon, with 
much emphasise; 

‘ty know my; business,” ‘aden, 
with more bluntness than be fully realized, 


| He concluded: ‘1,s’pose I shall, bitehon, } 
# ‘not, notice the approach of a man eg 
‘wore a linen duster and a tall light t. 


to those cars yonder?” —. 
S* Yess; the two forward ones,” . , 
‘The valve opened; the bell, rang, the 


Ladin started foray 

‘| coupled, and fn less than thirty minutes 
after the. iH eipt of the dispa 
‘com 


means'| Iron City. 
| Very slight. 





[Angdet 12,3875. 


iis cay Seth 


oeNe 1 kts Ni 


eee Mr. Anderson. sent: forward!'a 
Gispateb; saying | that ttanelies tenia: was. 


| approsening” 

Miners’ Gap : was:.a- small sinetetinnn : 
7 |} teaated, about eighteen miles west from the 
The cause of the accident was; 
Sbortly after leaving the sta-: 


tion the front wheel of the locomotive had 
come in-contact with a huge rock that had 


fallen from the ledge against ithe track; 


and; the rim having been torn off, the loco- 


‘Motive sagged and then swayed over, The 


result was.a general collapse. 


Assoonas the accident bad taken place: 


one of the brakemen ‘ran back to the 
Gap and telegraphed for aid, Meanwhile 
Conductor Alien and others attended to the 
dead and dying. .The scene was wretched 


‘te, behold... Strong ,timbers had~ been 
gasbed and smasbed into splinters and not 


a single pane of glass was unbroken. The 
forward.cars had been. thrown together, 


while through a huge.rent the steam was: 
‘| rushing out with a frightful, noise, 
At leogth the relief hove. in sight,.and: 


loud shouts of . gratitude arose from the 


‘sorrow-stricken group of survivors.’ There 


werea few grumblers, however, who were 
enfaged because the train had not arrived 
sooner, 


‘* A mere boy of an engineer,” said one 


‘Tmaa. } , 
‘*Stopidity! They didn’t kill. us all this. 


time ; and now they mean to try it again,” 
exclaimed another. 

When Tom stepped down from the leco- 
motive he was surrounded -by an anxious 
company. 
threats ; but said nothing. 

After he and the-conductor had ex- 


changed a few words, the latter suid to the 
by-standers: ‘‘ Gentlemen “and ladies, nes, 
cessity compels us to change cars at this) 


point.” 

While the majority were-getting aboard 
and the unfortunate ones were being placed 
in the forward car, a noisy individual 
stepped up to the conductor and said: 


‘* ea wonder, Mr. Conductor, that your ’ 


company didn’t send a doctor, instead of a 
stripling!” 

** Doctors will be in canting at the depot, 
sir.” 

‘* Very well; but that ee ion's vale to 
pilot-us back?” 

‘“*Oertainly.” 


The man was very angry and fullof: 


oaths. He , absolutely’ retused..to get 
aboard the train. -Tom. witnessed the pro- 
ceeding, and spoke or withoph think- 
ing: 

“ Yon’re:a fool, sir; an oot in just 


‘stay where you are.” 


‘*Stand back, sir,” rho ot the con- 
ductor. “‘ The boy has told the truth.” 

After the start Tom said. to-his compan- 
ions) 

‘* Murphy, crane trouble. arent, and 


seat you ‘arent ite3 1, 


Start 


The tidings of, ike disaster _bronght a 
large. crowd of people to the depot, of 


‘whom many came witb fear and trembling. 


Eyerybody seemed to mistrust, that he had 


‘lost.a relative or a friend. 


The. relief. train had arrived, and: the 


dead—five all told—and the ‘wounded were 


nearly all claimed... A wrecking- train had 


also been sent forward to clear the track. 


It was the middle of the afternoon, and 


'Tom..was in the cab, talking. with the 


regular engineer, |. 
“ You; have done a good, thing,” said the 


latter, after Tom bad recounted to him 
the story in full. 


“Well, it was about the best thing 1 


‘could do under the circumstances. You 


know how i was. The boss was worried 
to death, and I offered him my services.” 

“Bravo! and as regards the fellow, who 

had, about as mach sense “as an.eel, you 


served bim right,” . 
‘T spoke. ont a little SNF 5 but I couldn't 


help, it. The man was a fool, neverthe-_ 
less,” 
Whilst they were conversing , ey aid 


‘The, engineer caught sight of ‘him, how. 
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ever, just as the mam ¢éife close up to the 
jocomotive, 
“Youea wanted in the so’ 


oon ant, sir,” wa he eas | 


ot Bs cme sag pat! inquired the 
latter. Fr’ VG 

“Mr. timece, if. you wish to know more, 
sir.” So saying, he’ turned on bis heels’ 
and departed, 

At first Tém' hesitated ‘about answering’ 
to the summons.- But the engineer told 
bim “he had better.go;” and ;-he went up 
the long flight of staizs into the office. of 
the official. He @id irot patse even tu wipe 
the grease off his faceéund hands. 

Superintendent Gibson was a man of very 
few words, and, like that famous Mr. Grad- 
grind of whom. everybody. has.,heard, he 

was 8 firm believer “im facts and only 
facts.” On this, memorable occasion he 
sat quietly at-hie desk, while bebind him 
and near the window lingered Mr. Ander- 
son, the depot-master.. 

Tom trembled. from head to foot as he 
walked up to the desk, and in terror waited 
to hear the first words spoken. 

“Draw up your chair. There, that'll 
do,” said the superintendent. hele 
what’s sourmagiet’ 8 ; ’ 

“Tom ——,” was the reply. 

“Very good. How came you aboard 
eogine ‘Number 7?” 

“Well, sir—” 

“ As briefly as possible.” 

Just as he was bidden, Tom repeated the 
whole story of bis adventure—how he hid 
heard the. eyil tidings, had observed the 
perplexity of Mr. Anderson, and had of- 
fered to be of some service. The superin- 
yndent showed much interest in’ thie re- 
cital and, exchanged glances with the 
depot-master. 

** And, now,” he said, ‘‘ how about that 
row with a certain gentleman, cone 

“He ain't no gentleman, sir.” 

“But you didn’t treat him just right, did 
you?” 

“T don’t say asI treated bim very bad, 
sir; for he blackguarded me the worst 
kind and said he would not get on the 
train if I was going to run it. He said he 
was going to report me) at -beadquarters; 
but headquarters ain’t got ae to do 
with me.” ; P 

“That's all?” 

“Yes, sir. So long’sI haven’t done any- 
thing wrong, FE) don’t want to bear mag 
piame.”” 

For the first time Tom looked a little 

down-hearted when he added: 

"I hope Mr. Anderson won’t lose bis 
place on my account. 1. can say this for 
him: he did what he had to.doand I did 
what I thought was only right.” ; 

“Mr. Anderson,” replied the superin- 
tendent, ‘* will not lose his place. © Nobody 
finds any fault with you either. But wait. 
Take this paper to the man in the other 
room and he will. give you your pay.” 

Two gold dollars! This was enough to 
make avy boy happy—at least a boy who 
thought it good luck to be possessed of 
two cents now and then. He began to 
think that. the way to wealth was an easy 
one, and wished that, he might have an- 
other talk with “‘ old linen duster.” 

When Tom’s father came bome that night, 

the first thing that be did was to sit down 
and listen to Tom’sstory. Tom mistrusted 
that he had caught wind of it; but he went 
on to relate the sanie as if it were perfectly 
new. 
* “Two dollars! That’sa bigsum forme; 
Dad. Bat I reckon that by adding to it 
and putting it, to interest it will increase 
double.” 

** Always. remember that, if you ever 
expect to be a rich man,” said» his fatber. 
“Bysthe way, Mr. Gibson came into the 
thop this afternoon.and said that you 
might take Sam .Golding’s place on the 
‘Franklin,’ If you Choosé to do so, you 
vill report,fo him to-morrow morning ‘at 
tine o'clock.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“Yes.” im 

When Tom went to bed that might ‘ha 
tould not sleep ; for, somchow or other ‘the 
tars, peeping in through the fis window 
of his chamber, told him, that he was ‘the 
luckiest boy that ever. a to run a 
locomotive. 

Ot course, Tom pecam peer a 
great. many. yeara ago. were to 
tell you his name in full I ade tenn to 
Telate also how. be, became finally the 
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sight of the living God in some favorite 
or law or ciple. ‘When Chris: 
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be conceded that the belief in riat’s 


rson has established the Christian ideal 
bn ~s world of honor; but, now this 
been accepted, it is of no sort 
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hand, to say: ‘I have aed a good fight. 
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; 2D 
" get ! you erent oe goose,” 


ithely said the sole pertnen of home 
‘Snd'heart. ‘‘ You, educated at auniversity, 
Can't spell ‘impenetrable.’ ” This nettled 
the head of the family, and he asked ‘her’ 
how she spelled it.‘ I-m-p-e-n-e-t-r-i-b-Le.”» 
‘“That’s..the worst. I ever heard,” said. he, ° 
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herself vigorously and fan herself with her 
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WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS... 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND ‘STAMP, 


With Two Attachmentsi | 


No. 1—Pér Printing Cards, peste: rp sal 
bels, etc. 


Ne. 2—-For Canceling~Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face ¢ bmg and 
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NATIONAL LIFE Fm INSURANCE 00. 


We are always giad to call the a jention 
of our friends to a8 reliable and sta acb'an 
institution as the National Life Insurance 
Co., headquarters at Chicago, It has a cash 


capital of $1,000,000, while on the 1st of 


January, 1875, its totdl assets 

three and one-half millions of dollars and 
its surplus amounted ‘to about Gneand 6 
half millions of dollars, thus placing it in| 
the front rank of our best Life eee 
Companies, A very important j 
the management of Life Companies : 
that its officers should be good, sound 
business men; and if they have been suc- 
eessful..in. mansging their own. private. 
business. it is a good guaranty.that the 
rights and interests of policyholders will 
also be well managed. 

The National Life is fortunate in having 
a5, president the Hon, John V, Farwell; 
well known throughout the country as the 
great dry goods merchant of the West. Wé 
take pleasure in heartily commending the 
National Life Insurance Company, 

rrr 
8T. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Tms Company, which commenced busi- 
ness ten years ago, witha cash capital of 
$75,000, bas met withsplendid success, hav- 
tng now a.cash capital of $400,000, with a 
surplus on July ist of, $482,000 in addi- 
tion. Its assets seem tobe well invested: 
Its offieers are well up in insutance mat- 
ters and the grandest success undoubtedly 
awaits the company. 

Ee 


“.. INSURANCE NOTES. 


A CHemist of Philadelphia has discov- |' 


ered a compound for preserving wood from 
fire, which is designed to enter.and fill up 
all the pores of the wood: © Letters patent 
have been issued for thiscompound. Small 
splinters cut from the heart of wood pre- 
pared by Mr. Werne’s process’ failed to 
burn when put in aflame of gas, although 
they were consumed by the heat to which 
they were subjected... The wood if thrown 
into a’bot fire and withdrawn will be 
charred, but will carry no spark. It ma 

be destroyed by fire, but cannot be ignited. 
It is proposed that lumber shall rs pre- 
pared by. this process and. worked up by 
the carpenter or builder afterward. The 
process requires that the wood shall be 
immersed in a boiling solution for several 
hours, untilit 4s théroughly impregnated, 
and then dried “Phe cost of the prepara- 
tion where only smal] quantities.of 

are, tréated at'atime.ié estimated at half 
cent a square foot for one-inch plank, . This 
cost might be reduced in practical opera- 
tions; ‘but; if not, it would add from ten to 
twenty per cent. to the cost of Jumber-or- 
dinarily used in dwelling houses. 


—That a certain number of brokers of a 
* certaiti’ kitid fs desirabile’ underwriter 
will pretend to deny; and that, for thecon- 
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Soreremtncen Anente: we 8 BBR saa“ tees ee $3 
Ratio ef eS Gacteding Taxes) bo, 
Premium Note Assets. ........,...+ “99 300:398 38 ae sigs atthe 
eee the ( on Sea eesarstae okt ditto an on set- 
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CONTINENTAL wa waiw@ 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N.Y 


Capital. - °- * $41,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities <-- - 217,405 64 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
-- . 4 asopom. Bina caeern 


we eee ipa Naeem 
TOWN: Beoretery Agency Focal perk 
Sith i Suen cence 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


rr diame BUILDING. 












Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASS ETS, 


$6000 


President, 
Li. W. «FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 
i._P. ROGERS, 


LEE AC 
LER. Ue. 


at 








3 HEN JERSEY MUTUAL 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
KG: a. _ 6: FROST, Vice: Presiaent. 


| Arwets, Jan. Ist! BW... 
' Liabilities ze 
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United States life Tnsuane Co., 
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iA MANAGEMENT, 





BN E. DE WITT, President. - 
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MANHATTAN 


vibeuaKee ie como 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 seen 


sa eee a ot ah cies Holic holder aegis 


Its ratioof Expenses to in 1874 was onl: 
* pape (0, Sepsis. f 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE, THE PUOMPART, RATES OF THIS 








DIRECTORS, 
HENRY STOKES, ‘ARD SCHELL, 
Beard Betdiawn,| Sone ae 
ee. 2. BROWN, & % Rematoce, 
DENTON PEARSALL, J.L. HA y 
ee” | Faso CLEAY, POVAN ZANDE LANE, 
jxo 8 Ww. . eet St. Loui 
BRS |e manor 
WM. A, SEAVER, N.K.} 
R. C. FELLOWS, n'Francisco, 
ay COFFIN, JACOB leeds ee his, 
OHN T. Fee SETH TURN am, Bockoe. 
AMES STOKES, JR., JOHN EW WATSON, 
UGUSTUS SCHBLL, NMAN. 
£0. W. QUINTARD, 
NT, ‘ Ew ENT, 
HENRY STOKES. EMPLE, 
ETARY. 
J. L. HALSEY. SN. A USSINS, 
HY. Ww 


EY. SEL} Assistant Secretaries. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F.s. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO: MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 

J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
MW, H. C. Baerixr, Actiary. 





ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


é} CashCapital = +, = $400,000.00 


Cash ‘Surplus +) + ~ oo! 
Total’ Gash © Assets; July 
“Lot 1875, "+ ">, +) + = $882,816.48 
This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with 875,000 cash capital. | Its progress has been, 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 7 

J. C BURBANK, Presideat. 
€. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


482,816.48 
a ee 











ame ag} 1878 


| ‘National Lite 
"INSURANCE ‘CO. 


OF THE. UNITED. STATES OF AMERI0A, 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL, ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


“BRANCH O OFFICE: 
157to163 LaSalle&t., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the ey is transacted, 


... 81,000,000 09 
. 3,580,225 31 


2,155:027 11 


Cash Capital... 
Total Assets, San. ‘tet, 1895. 
1st, 


Reinsuraiice 
Fund...,.4..5 etnies hain +++, 1,425,198 29 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President, ° 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary: 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 6 
Surplus .. 1,292,543 41 

Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, ‘Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Institance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulan 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres, 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec'y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary, 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen'l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. I, 


> OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
HUTURL INSURANCE COMPAN 


New YorK, January Dth, 1875, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afairson . 
the Bist December, 1814: 





Premiums on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1874, to 3lst December, 1874. $6,512,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked ist 
ME, Ts <anretisnasinidistanthainties 2,433,258 19 
—_----—_—- 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8, # 
No Policies have issued Lif 
Risks ‘nor upon 0 poe jeen disconnected 
with o isks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist ve 
1874, to 3lst December, 1874......,.-++++- »+ $6,489,971 % 
sop of Premiime and rpenses. 2,510,638 9 
Return: jums Expe seeeee 313,651 
eg the folio viz: 
United Seete of New A ae 
secured by Stocks Satie ued hy Sa 
Kat atte and Sy Mortgages. a 
the Oom tay. catia ede au ae : aH 
O.secee 
SE act ee Pe Hacetvable ss ae 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,093,584 


Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theit 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the See 
ond of February next. : 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of Bf 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, of 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Teenten TT 
Second of February next, from which date all 
thereon willcease: The certificates to be produceda# 
the time of paynient and canceled. Unon, certife 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the endl 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold." 

A Aividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on thé net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year 
8ist December, 1874,.for which certificates 
ioe dee oe Ape aa 

'» | By order of the Board, 
ey J. HL CHAPMAN, Somali’ 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos..346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION. Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY, 
More than 110.000 Policies tssued. 


ECONOMY..IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS,’AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY, 
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“ TONTINE INVESTMENT POLY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy.’ 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON. FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, ie 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LN 


PAID-UP INSURANGE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement: of the SECOND and 
tach subsequent Annual Premium. This latter considération is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends .annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies autfl after the receipt of séveral years’ premiums 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is.all that.could, be: desired, and, with the. ex« 
petiences and “successes of the PAST thirty years, offers’ the “best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support.. Information as to Insurance on 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home ‘Office. 
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I now approach a very delicate part of my 
subject—that is, the best varieties to cultivate. | 


ee OO NOY Re Meber, etter | 


BY JAMES PENTLAND. 


ent —— rains and Gaye Ber tent 
Ow tat viauns 
‘VErr few persons know now to pat dhe dy A 
Rose in order to bring forth all the latent 
besuiy contained in the flower. Many are 
content, when they buy a Rose from those who 
have them to sell, to take it home, aig aemall | 
hole in the ground in their garden, pot it 
therein (I cannot call it plenting), and leave it 
te take care of itself; and,/when they come to 
took for flowers, fina none. And no wonder! 
Tt will not stand such treatment, but will 


wither and die, and the poor gardener who de 


sold it comes in for the blame. 

Now this is all wrong. There is not a flower 
that grows that requires kinder treatment than 
the Rose, and there is none more deserving or 
that will better repay good) cultivation, either 
in a commercial poiut.of view or for the 
gratification of two of the five senses—namely, 
the sight end smell, 

To grow a Rose to perfection you must, jo 
the first place, find the proper sof tn -whten 1¢°f 
delights, which is a stiff, loamy, strong virgin 
soil—yes, even a clay soil, provided it ls wel) 
drained and deep and cool, ‘so that the roots 
can find their way down into a cool place, in 
erder-to get away from the influerice of our 
burning summersuns. In the next place, you 
tmust see to it that the soilis properly en- 
tiched, for depend upon it you will not see s 
Rese: in. perfection,in. » poor soil; for, like 
the.-grape-vioe, it is a very gross feed- 
¢.| Therefore, make’ your rose-ground very 
rich and deep. Use any well-rotted manure 
for young plants and plenty of it; and igs 
your Roses gain strength you .can give them 
almost ‘any kind of manure, even to fresh 

t-go8l; W g with liquid manure occa- 
allyyou Will'finda greathelp. «© <« + 

In order to have fine flowers, you. will .fipd. 
pruning a very important point in he cultiva- 
tion ; and this part, I am sorry to, say, is but 
very poorly understood by most cultivators, 
for how often do you see a Rose-plant snubbed 
off at its extremity, in order to give the bush a 
nice round head of very slender shoots, upon 
which you see a small; weak flower, not wor- 
thy of being called « flower, looking 2s if ft 
was ashamed. of - itself (anaI don’t wonder 
that it is), instead of bringing out. all the 
Beauty of whieh it is capable.” 

To haye, fine, large, and beautiful flowers 
you must have plenty of goodj/healthy root- 
power, and not so much wood ; and to obtain 
this you must have the conditions previously |» 


aes If alge o> EAU RRS ORIN 


jay waa from the -ground ;and 
very early in the Spring, .w : of, 
severe frost is over (I prefer Fall 1 pron , 


the,Fall, or:| ¢ 


merate the varieties. Do you want Rose of 
the most b pare) form, color, smell, strong: 
&rowth and perfect bardinessthat will only 
give you such flowers once in ns year, or at 
the most twice? 


the A a ls ag aor 


I think, isa misnomer. True, they are hybrids ; 
but if the perpetual was left out. of most of 
them {it would be better, I think. Do you 
“want's Rose tolerably hardy, not too rank s 
grower, and one that has not much fragrance, 
but of beautiful form ‘and color, and, whem in 
| @ healthy condition, one that yon can always 
expect to find a flower upon? Then I will 
commend you tothe Bourbon class. If you’ 

@ strong growth, with great clusters of 
sweet oo blooming upon, the ends of long 
shoots, you must grow the Noisettes. But if 
you want flowers to cut for bouquets, for show, 
for decorations, and for usefal purposes gen- 
erally, and such that you are not afraid to cut 
and slash at as much as you. desire, then you 
must grow the Bengals or Chinese, as they are 
ealled; and in this class there are some beaa- 
, fal, varieties, 

‘ ‘But if you Want a Rose in which you can 
feel a real enjoyment in beholding its delicate- 
ly-unfolding petals, in inhaling its most ex- 
.quisite fragrance, peculiar to itself alone, ob- 
serve ite delicate habits of growth and its 
constant bloom, whose colors, so delicate, look 
as if the breath of man would soil them—then 
you must grow the queen’ of them all; and it 
is the variety the ladies (God bless them !) 
love the best. I suppose the reason they se 
love them is because, like themselves, they 
are 60 extremely “frail; delicate, sweet, and 
loveable, and cannot bear the rough usage that 
their more robust brothers just mentioned can. 
These are the Teas—so called owing to’ their 
flowers having the rich aroma of fresh tea 

There are many, other varieties cultivated, 
‘such as Damask Roses, Banksian Roses, 
pied Climbing ,Roses, Multifiora Roses, Ma- 

cartney Roses, climbers also ; and of this class 
1 may mention the Micpopbylia, Maria Leonid, 
Mannetti,;,and kindred: sorte; There are not 
many of this class, howeyer, and the two first 
named are the best: The Mannetti is much 
used for budding upon and makee.a fine stock 
Rose, superior to thé Fretich Dog Rose used 
for the same purpose. |, 

There is one other fn connection with the 
Climbing Roses that I must not forget to men- 
tion, because of its very great beauty, extreme 
hardiness, and rampant growth—growing, as 7 
bave seen it do, in one season as,much as 
twenty feet, and also for the further quality, 
sor good fortune, as I should rather say, of 
having vane, Saas in pa wery, tig ate I 


allude , to 
dara ea hay Be rp have no 
riors. They were originated by that dis- 
‘tinguished horticulturist whose untimely 
death we all have deplored. [allude to Sam- 





by praning then you make the plant more eepa- 
ble of withstanding our severe f ; 
the late growths made by thedtoue af 
tender end sappy to withstand ot . 
‘ate), 

ole wah MF be preted ote, ota leaet 
the wood of that year until you reach the new 
and strong wood of this, if ‘the! growth ‘has: 
heen.made upon apy of it, as tt very frequently 
will be, unless care has beep used while grow- 
ing. After you! have cut out all of -the old 
pa Gommence .and reduce the new 


Fats iat four or more buds, accord- 
wy to the of your growth, Strong- 
growing varieties may have more wood left upon 
Shem than the weaker-growing varieties. Ifyou 
@athese instructions, my word for it 

pot be ashamed of your Rose flowers. 
premark haé oftei been made to me in the 
thotth of June, when the Rose is in its best es- 


tate, Dy persons visiting my place: “ How is 
it that we don’t have as fine flowers upon our 


Rose patho? o@-yours are? ne 'aré larder 
bushes than yours and of nel “kinds.” 

And the only answer that I could) give them 

was: “They are not properly pruned.” 

“ Why,” they would reply, “a gardener pruned 

“ . Com- 

t6 Kuow, 

and a good gardener does — But the fact 

is, he is 2 bon Sr eat todo as he ‘ant 


b 
ue 2 A at, ak 
the flowers; ‘whilst ouners: again re quan- 


tity, and not q Roses teal I must say: 
“Don’t blame t displaying 
the full beauty “of has are capable.”’ 


I shall close this portion of my subjectoby 
saying in brief: Lf yourwant fine flowers, give 










out the: | 


; t, brother of the Nestor of hor- 
fthis city, the honored correspond- 
ete ate this society, John pki Esq. 


: ted 
| toe pe th ls Bonar 
ered by or brought to east, who planted 


them. There/are two distinct colors—one a 
beautiful pink and the other a clear, waxy 
white. The pink variety is called Prairie 
Queen and the other most fitly named Belle 
of Baltimore. “There is ‘one‘othet, called the 
Pe of Prairies,a later production by the 

same grower ; a most beautiful flower, not 
quite so double as the two former, but pos- 
sessing one fine’ quelity the others -lack— 
nemely, fragrance. There have never been 
‘any Roses sent out that have obtained a wider 
or more deserved celebrity than those Roses, 
for from Maine to California in this country 
and all over the Continent they have been sent, 
which certainly speaks well for’ Baltimore and 
he produetions. 

* Brier Roses or “Sweet Briers.—Ot this class 
is One of thie finest yellow Rosés in ediltivation— 
‘namely, the Persian Yellow. Thén théte is 
the old Harrisonia—older, perhaps, than I ‘can 
remember. Celestial Blush Sweet Brier is a 
variety very pretty anddouble and sweet, but 
not much known.. The last, though by no 


con ada tad ee pee 


Salet, which during the summer blooms occa- 
sionally. But I Gey much if it ts 0 


M in the trae the buds at bet 
point SebUMIANS sabchad© WAC OS Sekt horns 
witont 


Dadlcstoraitereey’ VPhis fine old 





your plapts plenty of roots and short tops. 


"fgeten) te he tolowtg onoe 
Tues teen agp te 
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for in form of flower, delicacy of color (a 


this class; and when in bud the t 


appearance of acrown. It i 
ous grower. Then comes the C 

Crimson Moss; Wm. Lobb, a most vigorous 
grower and fine bloomer, of a dark purplish 
crimson ; Gloire des Mausses, pale rose, outer 


an RA EM OTE 


very large, mossy, and a strong grower, and 
one that forms a beautiful pillar. White Moss, 
or White Perpetual (so-called), is most beau- 


tifulin band. It isa very old Rose and one 6f!] 


the first Moss Roses I ever knew, and has béen 
grown so much that I have sometimes known 
the mossy appearance of the bud to run out 


and gg back to origi a 
> aes 8 hk 
eo the ieee die ae¥ gravt® in 


fact, there are none smell sweeter, except, per> 
haps, their progenitor, which I think is the 
ca es" I = close my cr aga of “ 


ae ee with the mossy ot ae 
that on that account they frequently will not 





Soak Hse Gel lad. in thal ot the | a 


Moss Roses are beautifal and their names are 
legion ; but those I have enumerated are among 
the oldest and, I think, t } ost dis 
tine, They are all diffigalt io propagation; 
with one exception—namely, the Princess 
vanent The best way to increase them is 
rocess of budding or laybring,to ob- 
tain Lares upon their own roots, or by allow- 


ing ee a f° 5 and thus inc m, 
for many oF Biicd Malipcobabda bap thoes 4 
in a way. 

tea tew of 


ss ati “a4 Me 
the beat” have ¢ Te hrei igs them, both 


of old and newer varieties, as they occur to 
me, and I shall not, as many do, enumerate 
those in particular that. I may haye.« large. 
quantity of for sale; for F fear that of very 
many of those that I shall mention I could not 
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them—either in color, size, form, or good 
blooming qualities, or othérwise. And the 
first upon the list that I shall namé is 
perhaps the largest flower of _ them all, 
of beautiful ‘form and ‘dolof—namely, | 
Anna de Diesbach, a bright rose color. 
Then comes that fine, noble old Rose, Baronne 
Prevost, brilliant rose; Auguste Mie, bright, 
— pink; Caroline de Sansal, flesh color, 


a 
bright pin vand the drvdy ap- 


proach to a perpetual of sny; Madame Dom- 
age, quite agem; Comtesse de Chabrilliant, I 
believe, the finest formed flower of’ them all. 


These are all bright-colored. Of the dark, daz-, 


zling-colored varieties we have Triomphe de 
VExporition, always fine and good ; Jules Mar- 
gottin, hard to beat and generally in the 
winning stand at exhibitions ;: General Jacque- 
minot, known to you all; Geant des Bat 
taflles and General Washington—the two 
last named among the best grown ae 
they are télerably constant bloomers, pa 

larly the last-named one; Gloire de asieer 
fiery crimson, beautiful) ak 
Rohan, blackish crimsom) ‘fine 

Wm. Wood, dark purplish a very ef- 
féctive; Xavier Olibo, velvety black, Drilliant, 
grand. The four last-named, in color, form, 
and substance, are hard to beat. Then of 
the lighter-colored crimsons we have Prince 
Leon, not quite so good a grower as the 
others, but superb; Prince Albert, old but 
never excelled, as yet, in my, judgment, as a 
first-class Rose, and blooms constantly, which 
is a great recommendation. ‘There is one 
other I will mention in this class—namely, Vice 
tor Verdier, a deep rose, of exquisite form, 
very large, withal a good bloomer. In the 
hybrid perpetual class there have been so 
many new ones added to the list every year 
that it is difficult to keep pace with them ; but 
in my humble judgment there is, asa general 
thing, only a difference in name. True, there 
are very many besides those mentioned that 
are really first-class and worthy of a place in 
any collection, and very many equally as good 
as those mentioned. Of the ;white, varieties 
of this class there are not very many. The best 
that I know are Princess Clothilde, Baronne 
de Maynard, Madame Plantier, all pure white; 
Madame Vidot, flesh, nearly white, of ex- 


peechy pink), and size I think it excels all of 
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at the very head of the list I must thin @ that 
grand old Rose, Souvenir de la Malm 





er forget the time when, thirty-two years 
about this time of the year the 
! ts of the three last-named Roses that 
“were ever in the United States, together with 
about thirty or forty others, some of which 
bave gone out of tang and others mie 


A rs to by Been r how, 


in the pecan that year, I used to wateh 
‘for the first flowers that were to show us what 
they were, and when, with my employer, we 

‘watched daily for their expanding. And when 
“they did expand, what « glorious sight met 
our eyes! How we feasted our eyes upon 
thelr virgin beauty! I felt like worshiping 





thenty and d reached the 
very seme o-growing al 
80 I st! f> them. Didn't 


we snub off thelr beantifal flowers quick and 
despoil them of every flowering bud that 
they had, and never let them display another 


dete egee ee te 


called us selfish brotes, we cut and mangled 
resent 80 very fearfully ; but at the same time 
ld have e wondered otherwi 

nd guarded rue be 
poe 3 ee the very best food they liked 
me had they eaten gold in quantity, I be. 
ot aint abdtnn fed them with 
Z. at they were going to 
de it tenfold. And so they did. But I dt 
gress, and to return. Acidalia is old, but su- 


pérb, and the whi f 

of hay os Alp tae ft lars Qa 
me Masset, nearly white, a beautiful 

dit ines pret 


Owen, like a m mellia; 
Appoline, light pink, are bloomer ; in 


bade Od ee de Levikon Ae Cae tp 


rose, a peculiar color, belonging to itself alone, 
This Rose is called by some the Pink Souvenir, 
-It-is quite as large as-that variety. It is liable 
to get-mildewed. ' That véry'old Rose, Month- 
ly Cabbage, is one of the very sweetest and 
most beantifal Roses of this glase. L kvew it 
thirty-five years ago as’ the Gloire - <ot France, 
which is its proper name. George Peabody & 
one of thé darkest Rosds of this class and # 
also a great bloomer. I might mention may 
others; but I think we have in eee Fa 
safficteney for a distinct variety. 

Of the Bengal or Chinese class the best are 
Agrippina, dark brilliant crimson, of the best 
form and blooming quality ; Archduke Charles, 
very changeable in color—sometimes one-half 


of the flower et werimbqn-red ; 
Lonis’ bloomer and 
$ EL eereer id an very 


and beautiful; Reine de Lombardy, bright 
vigorous, abd always pretty. Rival de hia 
yellowish white, and Indica Alba, pure white, 
are the only two light-colored Roses in this 
class that I am acquainted witb. 

Of the Noisettes the following are always 
good: Triomphe de la Duchesse, pale rose, 
and astrong grower; Lamarque, pure white, 
but rather tender—does best further south; 
Jaune Desprez, fawn and k, very sweet, bu 
quite'tehder;’ Ophire, é nankeen, very 
pretty and constant; Woodland Margaret, 


Ae | porecphta, beaten of the most profuse- 
L.A€ | Dloo ; Beauty of Greenmount, 


carmine color, of beautiful form and fine 
} blooming, qualities ;; Amie Vibert, very pure 
white and constantly in bloom, but too tender 
for'this. climate when the thermometer gets 
down to near zero; Solfaterre, sulphur yellow, 
a beautiful Rose; Madame Desiongchamps, 
pale flesh, very large, flowering in clusters. 
Cloth of Gold, or Chromatella, is one of the 
most beautiful Roses grown ; but how seldom 
do you see a perfect flower Of it? It is’ 
tender to withstand our winters ; but furthet 
south it isa most glorious sight to see a1 
covered with a plant of this Rose—to see 
great golden globes depending from™ 
branch ond its fragrance filling the air, Who 
would not desire to possess a plant of it jin 
such a condition? I have my! donbta of its 
being « true Noisette at all; but would cls 
among the Teas, as there is where, I 5. 
belongs. 

And now [ eome to the last class that I shall 
mention at this, and that 
the one that I bse oa at athe ees 
list is the Marshal Niel, the best yellow rose, 
Without doubt, yet introduced, although I have 
heard of one that the French say will beat it. 


iJTZ 


quisite shape and always goods eid: Madame |" I'cahtiot day; for I &dé"t. think any person bas 


Ri early white. 
"OTR "Bder sud Mader debeent ene bdhow. 


ing-named varieties among the very best, being 
both good growers and constant bloomers. 
I shall name them in the order of merit, and 


seen it as yet, and it will, indeed, be choice if 
it does “4t)" Gioiré de Dijon, faws, 
beautifully shaded with yellow, a free gr 

ent Waser doebtaatlt cha sb, False sh 
| large and yery fine; Madame Damaizin, buf, 








beautiful ; Lucullus, blackish crimson, small 
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some’ 
(and most beautifnl Roses we have ; Eliga Sdu- 


.varlety.;.Triomphe de Luxemboarg,.buit..and 
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Li et a sree 


Maurin; cteam ‘and fawn, large 
beautiful form ; Adam, salmon 
sweet, avd and, none better, 
Safrano; apricot yellow, beau 
perhaps the most extensively grow: 
the whole list; Isabella Sprunt, pale yulew— 
a sport of Safrano The above are all toler- 
bly hardy and-¢lways give satisfaction, Sy 
cn ow ‘growers, Archda: 

& creamy whité, large, atid 4 most at 
tiful Rose; Caroline, pale, rosy pink or blush— 
& fine old rose; Devoniensis, creamy white, 
.blush iu.eenter—one of thé oldest 










vege, clear ‘white, large and very double, ten- 
derand beautiful; Louise de Savoie, pale yél- 
low, large and, full, fragrant ‘and’ first-class ; 
Madame Bravy, pure white, center blush, 
heantiful- form, and -free, bloomer; Madame 
Charles, 4 much-improved Safrano in. eolor 
and form, but not so good.a grower as that 


salmon, a most beautiful old Rose and always 
& great favorites: : 
crimson—the dark 
mentioned are ; 
ot, arenes but they are hard to 

xceel Rot grow quite so strong as 
fain) PF lh 

[shall now enumerate a few of the newer 
varieties, together. with some tbaty@re really 
choice, but old onés and which are only fit to 
be poh in pots continugnaly, owitg £6 their 
extreme tendérness, but which for their great 
beauty are, always worthy ofa place in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, at the head of 
which I shall place that fine old Rose called 
Yellow Tea, which ‘for delicacy of color, 
delightful fragrance, and beauty of bud has 
mever been excelled; the Viscomitesse de 
Cazes, yellow, with coppery tinge, double, and 
beautiful also. in bud; Princess Marie, buff, 
rosy blush, ehaded, large and fall, most 
Dbeautifaul—a very old Rose; Lays, a creamy 
white, beantiful in bud; Madame Margottin, 
yellow, rose center—a very beautiful ‘Rose ; 
Madame Furtado, one of the best of the 
mewer Roses, as is also Madame Falcot, nan- 
keen yellow; Reine de. Portugal, double 
golden yellow ; Olymphe Fraciney, white, with 
creamyshade, I never conld see any. differ- 

ence between this and the muth-lhudeéd Rose 
called> Bella. aIn fact, there are so many of 
them ‘thet look so mucb:like. each other that 
it takes a strong discerning power to see the 
‘difference inthem, There is one other I must 
mot forget to mention—namely, the Climbing 
Devoniensis, which is a most beantiful Rose 
‘and quite a strong grower. Jean Pernet is also 
“avery, pretty pale yellow Rose; Belle Lyon- 
mais, dark sulphur yellow, and one,of the very 
best of thenewer Roses; Souvenir d’un Amie, 
bright rose, large and fine, makes) large 
buds and is a strong grower; -Sduvenir 
a’Elise,.a beautiful delicate blush, large, 
‘globular, and of exquisite fragrance, an old 
“Rose that I scarcely hearof apy more. ‘The 
rage for new names has dfiven many of the 
- fine old sorts out of cultivation, and there are 
“certainly not many of them that excel méstof |: 
the older varieties, .I had at one-time seven 
bundred and fifty named varieties of Roses 
growivg in one house'on my ‘place and! in a 
situation where I had every opportunity to 
observé theircharacteristics;, and I must con- 
fess that I could not select one hundred dis- 
tinct varieties from the Whole lot: And since 
“that time there have been-added to. the list.of 
names at least ag “many, more,-many of which 
i i know to bé most yo nen moe 


CpURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS 











Sm st 
Reapers of newspapers “often meet with | 


the term “car-load,” but few of them know 
just what or how much it fs. The St. Louis 
; Times bas taken the trouble to learn, and eays, 
Gas & general rule, 20,000 pounds or 70 
of salt, 70,0f lime, 90 of, flour, 60 of whisky, f 
200 sacks of flour, 6 cords of soft. wood, 18 to 
“20 head of ‘cattle, 50 to 60 ‘head of hogs, 80 to 
"100 head of sheep, 9,000 feet of solid boards, 
17,000 feet of siding, 13,000 feet of flooring, 
“40,000 “shingles, Sie half tess or hara Tamper, 
one-fourth less of greén lumber; one-tenth of 
Hie scantling, and all ‘other largé timber, 
bushels of wheat, 300 of corn, 680/of oats, 
-400 of barley, 860 of flax seed, 360 of apples, 


430 of I et potatoes, 
i laoesdoad By OAS* wr 
oblatien ho ee Seat niet ah the epeawesg 


recently, ought.‘ to-be regarded as emis 
bt satisfactory to this “mae shane new 


Dianed_ot domestic, indus mithatand- | PHENO etree eel 


aia 8@ unprece- 
acct Hn atieud on, & noon np 


our mills has been 
confined to sewing silk and tw 


THB ain: DEPEND ¥ NF. 


ain netiateeainnt: were product, of | 


our maunfacturers reached the important total 
of $18,600,000 in value and the consumption 
of raw silk rose to 897,946 pounds. The suc-- 
‘cess OF” has been thus ‘far pri : 
milf 


silks, ribbons, and dress: ‘trimmings, while in’ 
dress goods our victories remain to be won. « 
....A farmer having written @ long diticld ' 
published in 
ing the use 

voli that if moisturé’ thalies*the! wood 


sch at sabi dar talento 


She concludes that if the farmer’s wife has to 


too hot for him, and that is the reason, why he 


and then do not remain in the open air to coor 


out of twenty-four. Be sure that the water 
used for drinking and cooking is perfectly. 
pure, Wear flannel under-clothing at all 


ce eat lo 


burnd tees Wood the bonse sqmetimes: get, |; 
thinks gréén: W600 makes'duch a hdt fire: Ft} eZ 


..«:TO prevent chills and. fever, avold ox~ | 
posure to the damp air * ve vid ton y 
and the éarly evening, ex 





off. Avoid great fatigue; sleep tight hours }) 





seasons. Keep the feet dry and warm, 6.) 


.. Aman bought ¢ horeé. Tt was | the fi 
one he. bind éver thew ins : 
paper ‘that ie ! 
horse’s eye w 
front hurts hi 
be 








He sold the horse. 
cel ‘Paris last: yeara total, of 


like ster Pats, Of»the-1,790,000. killed 
nearly all went to the glovers, where their 
skins aré tarped inte “ prime kid.”” 






_— New Tce... 
f ments with forage.crope, the past season, prove 
that winter rye, spring rye, oats alone. or, with 
peas, 9nd corn can ‘be grown 80 as: to- give'a 
succession of green fodder. from.the middle of 
« May to the firet rost of alitumn, © 


... Recent ‘statistics show ‘that thé whole 


nomber of farmers in Francesim 7,333,259, of 
whom 5,875,945 are land prop rs. Of the 
non-proprietors 386,533 far ted land, 
291,527 farm lands for a share Of the produce, 
and 860,254 are day laborers, _ ee 


-++-The lve flame from.s 


degrees. The temperature of the electric 
spark is onkndwh, Batis supposed’ to'be about 
22,000 degrees Fahrenheit, : 


«es-n 1873 Prussia produced 32,347,909 tons 
of Sopl, of the f £18,000, oa rs The mines 
belonging to.the, state produced .abou 
000 tons. “Prussia, therefore, in . 
of coal ranks next to Baglond and the 


-,¢. Mésérs, Despritz, tn the north of 

have 1,485:acres devoted: to:the exc 
ture of beet seed and‘daily'employ 150 laborers. 
| They have also a staff of chomp. 


Y .. Phe farmer whoiung at old coat in fils 
“field to frighten birds away and afterward 
fousd a young brood fa — “cen opera 
has lost faith fo scarecrows. 


= \.. Phe cheese that, was ‘pola in the Utica 
and Little Falis(N. Y.)-cheese-market on a re- 
cent Monday manda a trainload of torty-one cars. 













twelve nates of ‘ex! ster-General 
Creswell’s » Marylan@™farm ea. et 
worth ‘of: peachés last. year. a 
~ | gu'Two a6tlars «pou whe San Frin, 
- Fepee last wintor for = ie Vootcatraiter, 
| ; r ri : 
Saher the-ki 
Renpe’s Magic an y 
| pain in the an me wpe 
- drops “in taken i iy, also ‘abe 
j ae vie safe Aaijelous to 
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NY, EST URE** 
FOR anid ade 
fd AND*AGUE, MICK ‘HEADACHE, 
10K STOMACH, 
TION, LBEPL BSSNESS, 
} COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


yuspists, at.$.1per. Bottle. 
&*'C0.) Sole: Proptietas, * 
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NATIONAL. Aakire’ rar EMPORIUM, | 
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* Perfection at-Last Obtained,” 
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generally. 
ATTENTION! wt a HORSES! 


sta a 


The ie Co., | Bercateraat 
taming e 


& Oo., 189 and 191 Water st 
w. 140 Walnut °8t., Oincin- 
wW.H & Co., Chicago, mt; * 
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Tope-mAGNESTAN SPRING. Ce., 
Wis... 


Rotors to B. Bs RAL, ob Park Place, Now York. 
AN oP AND | RELIABLE REMEDY. 
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ONE . 

Will make fhe Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Completion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Fade, 
Beck, Mouth, end Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 

" the dose is small. . 


It Resolves awey Diseased Deposits; a reste ie | . 


Blood snd Renoygtes the System; tt cures “*- 
"with certainty all Chromic Diseases , 


have in the sys- 
of sears. 
whether it be 
Serefula or., TMBrown 
or ,™ 4 
BE IT SEATHD IN THE 
Langs er Stemach, heed hon Flesh er 


CORUPTING Was fen yas Bie VITIATING 











RADWAY’S 


READY 
‘The Gheapest and 
Family Use in the World 


One..50_.Cent stip 
WILL CURE MO 


Vig 
THE SISTEM ACME 
FAS & AG 
ORD’ ; 
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| bowels free with 


— INDEPENDENT. 





‘‘Forestall Summer ‘Févers and all the complaints gen- 
erated by excessive ‘heat by keeping the blood cool and the 


at once # most spiieaiing Ganught and one of the best of all 


S 4 regulating medicines. 


| ©) 2 ASOLD-BY.ALL DRUGGISTS.. 





Jo School 


oe 


. pose 186 State Street Snieage Mi. 


Officers and Church Trustees : 


~ SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and: Terms 
SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 
ufacturers of the Celebrated . 
EL” SCHOOL D 





ne = 





BEN. J. BARTLETT, 
Architect, , 
199 CLARK STREET, 
Chicago. Ml. 
I make a specialty of 
Church 
AND 
School Designs. 
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NEW Tisbmamron, NOY. 


Amateur Workers in 
NCY woops. 


Oe ae tek Hg Ag 
up’ 

, Holly. ‘alou 4 , Red 
and nite Coder, Bins'-oge Bovis, 
186 solvate. f0t of oeh and Oh ta, WY 
*,° Orders by mat] will he’ pt ‘at 
tention. Inclose stamp for and Price-list. 




















D abtAMicgcs 
AGENT Bo Boston Moventy Oo. Boston, Base 


$25 EAS 


men to learn Tele 


Willie eee: 
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4-Ton Hay or Stock Scales.......... $60 
Al Wher cised of gront rodaciibn. All Scales war- 
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A COUCH,’ 
Q, OR SORE THAGAT 


eae ATTENTION, 
Irritation of ies “Tangs, 
A PERMANENT | 
THROAT AFFECTION, 
or an ineurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
oo 











BROWN 'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


ie. proved their efficacy by a test 
everywhere. 





CHILDREN) 
— 
TEETHING 

—N 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 





“SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 
Thirty Years’ Experience. of an Old Nurse.— 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre-. 


seription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States,and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 


and gives rah, pre and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSHNTERY and 


Teething or from, any other cause. Full directions 

for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 

unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
- Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility we eee Table. 


quote 
LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO. 


ik ee ae 
THE STAR WELL “AUGER. 


Warranted a steel 1 
t. Can bore ton feet, 3 
Wells Fifty Feet Deep Sunk ia 4 Hours. 


wat ie unequaled in sinkin wells't thro ick- 
ond ure vel. Catalogu ¢ = (te 













STAR AUGER COMPANY, 
303 TO 309 SOUTH CANAL STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





E LARGEST| AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





"(THOM SZHL XI AMOLOVAOINVH ADVIRUVO GNV 





ex | SMOSIB NEL 


=| $15 § a eun. 











© Pun INDEPENDENT” Parss, Nos. 31 AND 33 Ross STREET, 





Why Will You 
Suffer? 


To all persons suffering 
from Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Cramvs in tne 
Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 


| HOUSEHOLD 


ily Liniment is. of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex. 
) pena ‘It has cured 


PANAGEA 


FAMILY 
UNWENT. Sees 


PURELY vane aor ie 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM LOZENCES. 








CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
usually used im worm prepare 





BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICBH. 


95 Conte a Bottle. 














